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‘1. The first Conference of Ihe Pood and Agricultare Organization of Iho 
TJuHed Nations met at Quebec, Canada< bn October ICth, 1945 ; the session 
concluded on November 1st. The delegation of India consisted of ; 

The lion. Sir Gibja SnANKAn Ba3PAi, Agent General for India in the 
U.S.A. — Mcniber. 

' Mr. D. R. Sr.Tiu, Agriculture Production Adviser to Goveniincut of 
IiuVfL- — AHcniatc. ‘ ' 

Sardav lladadur Ujjai, SaroH, Member Punjab Legislative Assembly, — 
A^saciaie- 

Sardav JJABinunoAir Khan.— .A ssociate. t 

Sir T, A^i.TAYAiUGilAvonAiiyA, Prime hlinisler, ITdaipur State. — A'isociede, 
hlr. R. G. RA. 1 WADE, Controller of Supplies and. Prices, Gwalior State. — 
Ais'orjn/c. 


Dr. Daik; Pbasiiad, Pishories Development Adviser to Government of 
Ind:it. — Adviser, 

Dr. W. II,.Avkhoyd, Director of Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Cooijoor. — Advbcr, 

Sir limjWAfi'r JTow'Ann, retired Injector General bf Forests, Govern- 
ment of. India, and Sujicriutendent, Forest Research Institute and 
College, Debra Dun. — Adviser, 

Dr. V. K. R, V. Rao, Director of Statistics, Pood Department, Govern* 
^ hient of India.— A/Zyiscr. . 


Mr. 3\I. S. R.\k»ua\v.\, I.C.S., Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
' tural Research. — Seci-eiary of the Delegation. 

2 Ogranizaiion of Conference.-— The majority of the Delegates who camn 
from India arrived in Quebec on October IGth and 17th. Owing to passage 
difficulties, however, Surdar HabihuUnli Khan could not join until October 
29lli 

3. The Jlon. L. B. Pearson, Ambassador of Canada in ■Washington, presided 
OvetJ the opening session of the Confcronei^ and, subsequently, was elected its 
Oltairman. In aceoi-dance with the coostilution of the P.A.O., three nce- 
Chairmen had to ho appointed. The Members for China and Mexico were elec- 
ted at tiie second Plenary meeting to fill two of llicse posts. The third was 
kept vacant in the hope that, before thd Conference ended, the TJ.S.S.R. 
would sign the Constitution, in which case (he head of the Soviet Delcgalipn 
would have been elected to fill ihe vacancy, Ruasia, however, finally decided 
not to adhere to tbp Constitution, ns the Soviet Government wanted more time 
, to slu^y its iirovisions and to consult those of its constituent l^publies which 
.arc large producers of agricultural- commodities. The third post of Vice- 
Chairman, therefore, was filled by Mr, Anis Azer, head of the Delegation of 
NgJ’pt. , ‘ ‘ 

, 4. Accord mg to Rule a oT the TemporaTy Rules of Procedure the Cnn- 

^feronce bad to set up a General Committee lo guide and co-ordinate the work of 
>'llje Commission!, and Committees nmong.st which its work was to be distributed. 
This Committee is composed of. the Chairman of the Conference, the three 
Viee-Cbainncn and $cvcn members to be dealed by the Conference from an)ongst 
/its^Menibors, As the General ConuniUec is the dirooting meclianism of the 
Coiirerence, its memlmrsliip is more important “fban , of any other Committee, ^ 
and, therefore, greatly coveted. The Indian Delegation felt that India should^ 
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strive to secwi*. n i»laoe on tliis ComiiuUcc i*alJier ihim seek lionoriHe positions 
of Jess practical uifluppce on tlic'two Commi'-sions of lln\ phcr CommiUecs. 
Jn view ot our country’s, importnnee. its claim to membership of the *Genei.vl 
Committee \\o-> iccuginzed and, nloiig vvilh Prantjc, the United iCiiigdom, the 
United States. AusUalia and the Noiherlnnds, India vvas elected a member... 


y. Ir the draft jirovisionnl progi-ammc of work, prepared for the first 
session of the Coiifcrciice by the Interim Commission, it liad been proposed that 
tlie work of the Conference should be divided into two Coraniisstous of the 
wliole Coulcrcnee, namely Commission A, to deal with policy and programme, 
and Comniissmn B, to deal vvitli organ'zatioa and admimstratiou. The Intcnni 
t'ornmuss on had also iccoiiimeiided that cacli Conunis-sion should cstablisit Coni- 
mitices to deal with special subjects. Conunissbti A, accordingly, appointed 
Committees on (Ij Nutrition and Food Management, (II) Agriculture, (ill) 
Pousfry, (IV) I'lsIuTies, (V) Marketing. (VI) Statistics. The work of Com-' 
mission li was distributed amongst four Committees to deal respectively with 
iO JfulQS and Procedure, (ii) Fmance^ fiii) Administration Arraiigcmenkv 
and (iv) Cunstnuiionut and Uiplomatje Questions. 

6. Each counlrj' had the right to name rejircseiitntiv’es to the two Com- 
luii-sions and their Committees. It was rccognirod, however, that for the ex- 
peditious hludj ol special subjeetsj the technical Committees of Commission A 
would have to set up Panels of experts, ftnd tJint mcinhorship of the Panels 
would have to be limited to specialists :n their respective subjeeUs. Tbb, pro- 
cedure was adopted liy the Conference. The allocution of the members of the 
Ltdjan Ticlegat'on to the different Committees and Sub-Commitlccs is set out 
in Appendix 1 to this report. The Member for India besides serving on tiie 
General Coiiunittec, was elected Chairman of the Committee of Commission 
]J on Conslitulioiial and Diplomatic Questions. Mr. ScUii served as Chairman 
of the Panel of the Committee on Agrienlfuie appointed to deal vviili ** Special 
Needs for Countiies in Tropical and Sub-Tropical Eegious Dr. Kao was 
Kaptwrteur of the Statistics Committee, and Dr. Aykroyd of the Committee on 
Nutrition and Food Management. Sir Ilerbcrt Howard served ns Chninnati 
of the Panel appointed to prepare the agenda of the Forestry Committee, autl 
abo as I’ajiportf i.r of the Panel of the Forestry Committee whieh dealt vvilh 
Forest Products and Rural "Welfare. Indin thus had a fair share of active 
po-jilkms in the worlUng organization of the Couforcnec. 

7. 07>/Vc/ trs of (he Con/cjvncc— The first Conference of the P.A.O. had 
a threefold Ui.sk. (Q To appoint a Director General, (ii) To elect the F.ve- 
cutjvc Conimitlee which, between sessions of the Conference, is to guide the 
work of the Gicani/ation. (iii) To suggest, in hroad oullmt, the work, to 
be undertaken by the Organization in the immediate fnturc 


8 Ap})Oi»lmcnt of Director Gciicraf^— Subject to the general supervision 
ot the Coiifereiicp and its Eveeutive Committee, the Director General li.is, under 
the Const ■■tutifiii, lull power and authority to direet Ps work. Its suceoss,^ 
therefore will depend largely upon his outlook inilintivo and organizing 
power. The siiceialisi in stience, however eminent in his owu field, would not 
neccsvinly be suited for the post imless, in addition, Im had Jiigh qualities of 
leadership. This was fully pi esent jn the minds of the members of the General 
Comimtice who had to make the prebminaiy selection, and of the Members of 

sinee the varied and pres- 

siHo pieoeeupat ons of the immediate post-war period made it diflienlt lor 

best men : foMlfem the £k 
f w lonal i.eonstnic.iou was paramount and had the first call on the serv-iees 



‘ to£ thti Ijcst’ intn available. It was felt tliat,_a£tcr a couple of j'cai"., 'tl«‘ ficUl of 
aelecllon for lliis bey post might become wider. The General Conimitteo, there- 
foi*c. decided to limit the, term of the first appointment ‘to two years. Tins 
decision also eliminated the necessity of choosing someone relatively young for 
the position ; if tlm appointment \v*as to bo only for a short twm, there ^^aH 

110 need 'to look for a cand'datc who, if he were to prove satisfaef'ory in other 

ways, could be expected to devote five or ten years to the, se twice of the, orgu- 
niration. Amongst the older men considered by the General Committee, *1110 
liamc of Sir John Orl'i M.P., JReotor of the Univin-sitj' of* Glasgow, 

Was outstanding. Ills work in tJie field of nutrition is internationally known ; 
lie has directed with marked success and distinction the. work of one of the best 
known msenren institutions in the United Kingdom ; he is a practical farmer j 
above all, he i.s an enthusiast for the fullest possible iffiliaation of llie resources 
of science to rsiNj-lhe levels ot nutrition and tbe stnndurd.s Of liviug of the 
jieoples of the world. The Gejicial Committee, therefore uimnimou.sly decided 
to .submit his lurtne to tbe Confteenefe, and. with equal unnuiuiity the Con- 
ference chose hiln tO'be the first Director General of tlie Pood and Agriculture 
Oignnization. As already stated he is to scivc for two years. In order Limt 
he may devote his whole -time to the ocii^'ilics of the Organization, he, was ve- 
tjuested and has agreed to wsign his seat in the British House of' Commons. 
The Conference also decided to fix the einoliiincnt.s of the Director General at 
$18,000 and a rcpresentaliPn allowance of $10,000 United J^ate.s dollars ; tlic 
lalary and allowance td he adjusted to talcc account of any exemption from 
taxation by way of diplomatic privilege or otlierw'se and any var.ation of the 
cost df living resulting from a change in the scat of the_ Organization. At the 
time of appdinilaeiil. it \va.s not known whether the Director General would bo 
liable to pay iucoino tax in the Ihiited States whore the OrganlzaMon w’onld 
have its scat until it can move to its, pemanent hcadqnarU'VS which, the Gon- 
fcrence decided, should be in tJic same place as the licadquar* ens of the United 
Nations. Were the P.A.O. to have its iicrraanent hc.stlquar.ters outside the 
U.S.A., a revi.sion of eraiilunicut,s might become dasirablc owing '0 differences 

111 the cost of living. The broad objfeifiive is to secure to the D.G.A. rc- 
muncratiim eomparable to holders of positions i« other international orgaui/a- 
tions with simiiar functions and re.spon.sibiIitics, e.g., the f.L.O, 

!). T/ic ^<t(cniive Comimihe.^—Avtich 5 of tbe Constitution provides that 
the “ Confereiiee shall appoint an B.xecntive Committee eouslsiing of not ]e.ss 
than nine or moi-e than fifteen members or alternate or nssocintc members of 
the (.’otiforenee or tlieir advisers who are qualified by administrative experience 
or other spctial qualifications to eoninbntfe to tlie attaimnent of tbo purposes 
of the Organization ’U Although according to paragraph 2 of tlie same Article, 
the Confereiiee fe required in making appointments to tlie lilxecutive ComtniUed', 
to ha-ve regard '* to the desirability that it.s membcrsiiip should reflect ns varied 
as possible an txperifenco of different types of vconohiy in relation to food and 
- agi'ieulrure ”, the basis of seloetion is not the reprcsentatiim of eouniries hut 
pensonal fltne.®. Therefore, although zl Was suggested lu the Genci'al Com- 
Uiittcc that' members of the Expeutive Committee should be selected so as lot 
give represen lalion to the more important agricultural ‘ countries, the Cora- 
’ millce held that this Would he eolitraiy to the CoustilUtiOn, All ihac the Coin- 
ihittec could do Was to submit, for the approval of the Conference, a list of 
names' wb'cb without departing from the primary requirement that indivi- 
duals should be chosen for their personal qiiaUflentions would cnsm*e as mm-^ 
prehonsive a representation ns possible of the principal goographiral regions*' 
' xif tjie world* Por this purpa^c, it'was decided lo fix the inemberriilp Of the 
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Commiltce at 15, tlic ntaxiraum nfloxml l»y the Constitution. Tlic C(.iniu:llcc 
as iiiiaJIy approved by ibc Confcrcnec, is to consist o£ following j 


Natnc. 

1. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpn! 

2. Edouard Baker 

8. Dr. G. S. II. Barton 

4. Xewtou do Castro 110110/0 

5. R. R. Enfield 
6 B. J. Pnneclt 
7. AiitWii Pjcisfad 

S. Alfonso Gon/aicz Gallardo 

9. Dan^isli llaidnrj 

10. Prof. Andre Mayer 

11. SlaniMaw Mikolnjczyb 
32. Howard R. Tolley 

13. P. W. Tsoti . . 

14. Dr. P. R. Viljom 

15. Ai'thnr "WauterB 


Couni ry. 

India. 

Haiti. 

Canada. 

Braz’d. 

Engliuid. 

New Kenland. 
Norway. 

Mesieo. 

Irnf|. 

r’rnnce. 

Poland. ' 

Hniied States, ‘ 
Cliinn. 

South Afri/'u. 
Belginm. 


10. It w‘ll he observed timt India is inehided amongst the bl count rie<». 
Under Role XXIV of the Permanent Rules of Prooedure, Ibc Conference dc* 
culed that one third of the members, elected to the Excentivc Committee 
ahould retire at the end of one year, an etpitd number at the cud of two yenr:!/ 
and the rcinaiudor at tbe end of three years. Tlie tenure, of office of indivi- 
dual nterabers was dclernnncd bj' draw'ing lobs, since no more ctpiitablc niclhod 
of do*‘ng so readily suggested itself. The terra of Ilia Indian tnernber cjmergcd 
as two j-oara. Retiring memliers, however, are clieible for rc-olcClion. More- 
over bp- the end of two_ j'cars, other Indians than the pre<s«it Jlember of the 
ConimiUce should, by virtue of their contribution to the work of tbe Organi- 
zation. have established clniros purely on the basis of personal fitness to mem- 
bership of the Committee. In practire, ihercforA there is no rcitson wliy 
India should not enjoy pcrm,sncnt incmbcrf.hip of this body. 

11. Proceeding’s of the Conference . — At the first Session, delcgales to the 
Conference waie welcomed by the Ilononrnblo Emost BertrntuI oil behalf of 
the Oovemment of Canada, and by Monsieur Imcien Borne, Jlayor of the City 
of, Quebec, The Jlcmbers for Prance and India responded on behalf of tin* 
Conference, riie Secretary General then read, in alphabetical order, the list 
of countnes wJiich had already sent cwdcntinls anthorizijig their rcpresenla- 



the Se.ssioii 


had already been eu^uSed ‘"‘hJ n agenda whielt 

ments in August 1943. At thn +1!'° 1 p m member Govern- 

Sessions, members from vaHnne and seventh Plenary 

tvom vanous countries took part in the geucral dtscutaioiv ' 
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Jloflh of tlie staicmejits dealt with the special features of the agricultural ceouo* 
luy of iiidividual countries, and the -view of th«r Governments o£ the irtam 
l‘unc(icms of the Organization. Aa was lo he expco*ed, the speeches reflceteii 
differences of outlook as well as emphasis; Spokesincn.of the European 
coiuitries, for example, expressed special concern for the immediate problems 
of food supply and agricultural rehabiUtation. ^Others made suggestions re- 
lative to long range policies. Ideals found eloquent expression. The jlemhci 
from South Africa said ; “ It is our sincere hope, and indeed our belief, that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization -will become the mslruinenl througu 
which want and ralscry will progressively be eliminated, and thus mankind 
will he served in its struggle toward happiness and a durable peace.’ Mr- 
Nod Baker, Member for the United Kingdom saw in the letters F.A.O, s-ym- 
hols of Freedom, Abundance and Order Buoyant hope for its fuHire 
and steadfast resolve lo pvc the Organization their fullest support were the 
kay-notes of the debate, 

1.". Tlifl statement niade on behalf of the Indian Delegation was attuned 
to the prevailing {.ntlmsiasm. It bought, however, to temper enthusiasm with 
caution. No international organization, wilh resources necessarily limited in 
money and personnel, can, as some of the speeches bhemed to suggest, solve 
by its own uii-a'dcd efforts, fhe agricultural problems of tlic entire world, fcldf- 
liclp must be a epudition procedent to help from outside- The statement em- 
phasized that, -n India, the Government was resolved to assume respon-si- 
hility for the adequate nourishment of tlie people and to take the mea.HUi*cs 
necessary to achieve that end. In vieiv of the low purchasing power of 
the people, India could not afford to import large quantities of protective 
foods from abroad j it must he her endeavour to produce enough food 
to susfain her own population on a suitable standard of living. India would 
however, look to the new .Organization lor help in the procurement of agricul- 
tural machinery and of facilities for specialized ti'aijiing for her Naii'Onals in 
various hranchea of agriculture j for statistical data which would he of assis- 
tance in -adjusting her agricultural production of commodilies other Ilian food- 
stuffs to. world demand j for initiative in securing co-operation amongst 
nations tJiat^ -would ensure to the farmers throughout the world, fair and 
equitable prices for the harv'cst of their toil. The sta'cment also stressed the 
need for the Organization to maintain a truly interaalionol staff and to estab- 
lish, in the principal agricultural countries, regional officers in order that it 
should Lave a lirstdiand appreciation of current agricultural problems jn 
every' part of the world. The statement was well received. A full text ivill 
be found in -Appendix IT. 


14. The general discussion was. followed by Committee work which lasted 
from October 20ih to October 291h inclusive. On October SOili the Confe- 
report of Commissiojl A and its six Committees : the reports 
oi commission B and its four Committees were approved by the Conference 
concluded on the sainc date. 


'15. ^^eporis of Comtmthes.^Tlie reports of the Committees, to which ilie 

Introduction are attaehed, 
ground and contain much valuable 
^ will be made in this report to summarize them since most 

reports carry their own siimnjaries, , - , 

, Attention should, however, be drawn to ccrta’ii special features i 

inn ^OrwuliufOr-^Sbc Committee on Agriculture (Document 

® ^ if Prominence to krai social d-cl- 
±aie and the section on Special needs of tropical and sub-tropical areas 



Cpilgcs 26 to 28) I'cproseiits the work of a Pailel ovci' which Wi*. Setjli prciitled. 
Atientton ii> also invited to the supplementary report on General Agricultural 
b'enices (pages 29 to 32) which is an eminently practical outline of the scojio 
of tile functions of the I'.A.Oi and the mctliods by which those duties arc to be 
pciformcdi 

17. Committee on jPorOs/fj/.*— The report on Pol'cslry (DneUment J72 
Ajiii|22) is notable for its emphasis on the close relation between forestry and 
{igrjculturc. To countries like China and India correct appreciation of tlie 
\ilal link between agriculture and forestry is of the highest importance, and 
the experts of the Indian Delegation were primurily responsible for bridging 
this out.. 

18. Committee on fisheries ^— committee on Fisher ’ids (DOcunient J.42 

A|ivj5) had pladcd before it the needs and problems of ludioi Its reconimenda* 
lions, 'therefoi'e,' shodld prove valuoble'in the organization and development of 
India’s own programme in relation to fisheries. ' 

19. Ofhnm{ttet''‘ 0 )i Mai-keiitigi-^^Pbc report of the Committee oU Murketing 
(l)oc(imcut 152 A|vj7) deals both with technical and economic problems. On 
tlic technical si'dc, tlic rccommeudutions relating to the effects of process ug on 
the nutritive value of foods, tlie investigation of neW and substitue food stufls 
W til a view to determining their nutritive value, and inquiry into the improve- 
ments in pToec's and storage of food stuffs owing to the stress of nar, are 
sigiiificaiit. The results of these investigations by the*P.A.O. should be of 
in I crest to India on the econpmie side. The same should be true of the coWpara- 
ti\ e studies of distribution needs and the assembl tig and analj’sis of periodical 
reports from different countries on policies adopted to support prices 'and to 
stabilize incomes. The Committee has also recommended the iilvestigat'on of 
the possibility of special arrangements by which suriiluses of food aceruiilg in 
Sireas'where production costs are high, may be diverted to areas where mdividual 
iticdiiies are laW. The result of this study should also be of interest to India. 

20. Committee On Statistics ^ — The Committee on Statistics’ (Document 160 
Ahill2) defined the ta.sk of the F.A,0. in this field in the follow ng words " The 
maleiial factors in agricultural production — ^land, equipment, supplies of pro- 
diieers goods, credit and its costs, are complex but measureable. Much of the 
V Olid’s iood is consumed On the farms where produced; bilt a gObdly portion 
loaclics near or distant markets, in response to tlie demands of consumers. An 
cniiglitcued knowledge of these movements and demands fac litates exchanges 

of goods and makes possible economies in their distribution The con- 

leniplntcd activities of the Organization are so numerous that P.A.O. w 11 pro- 
babl}’ be able to collect only a certain propoiiion of the statistical unit dionld 
he established and so constituted ns to meet the technical rcqoirementsi of the 
organization which relate to nutrition and food consumption, I'urAl welfatCf 
ugiieultiir.il production, marketing, prices, fisher es, forestry and- forest pro- 
ducts. The unit shall have primary resjionsibility for colledting, compiling, 
and disseminating recurrent statistics, and for promoting improvements in 
st.distioal techniques. It 'hall assist the other branches of the P.A.O. !n plan- 
ning and pt'oeCssing special sUrvCys in their special fields, and it shall carry out 
such special surveys as may be required The need for consultation and f-o- 
ordiiintioii of work with other international bodies eolleeting statistics is em- 
plinsized, and the appointment of an Advisor^ Committee of Statistical and 
Economic Experts to advise and assist in the stafstical organization and work 
of tlie F.A.O. is recommended. More specifically, the Committee proposed tp- 
.sumption, as a matter of the greatest Urgency, of the publication of interna- 
tional agricultural statistics and the series formerly cofiected and published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture (LI. A.), the International Centre 
of Sylviculture (C.I.S.), and the International Timber Committee (C.I.B.). A 
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study p£ the possibility of taking a world census by 1950 or as soon as practica- 
ble thereafter is also envisaged. 

21. The Borne ZustiVulc.— The four Committees of Commission.' B dealt 
witli Rules of Procedure, (Committee 1) ; Finance, (Committee 2) ; Administra- 
ti\e Arrangements, (Committee 3) ; and Constitutional & Jliplomatie Questions, 
(Committee 4). As observed by Commission B “ The Interim Commission 
built ^vell rules and regulations prepared by it for the F.A.O. were 

adopted with few amendments by Conunittee 1. The most important recom- 
mendation of Committee 4. over which the Indian Member presided is set out 
iu Resolution 5 Page 9 Document 206 Bliii and deals with the future of tin* 
JntciTiational Institute of Agr.veulture at Rome. The suggestion of the fnterun 
Commission that the Institute should be wound up and its activities absorbed 
by the P.A.O. has been reaffirmed, and spcc.fic steps to achieve this end have 
been recommended. Those Governments which are members both of the Or- 
gauiratioh and the Institute are to request tlie Permanent Committee of the 
Institute to call a session of the General Assembly as soon as possible, but not 
later than June 30, 1946, and the Permanent Conunittee is to be requested to 
prepare a sciieme for winding up the-affairs of the Institute and transferring 
its library, archives and proiierty to the F.A.O. This scheme will be submitted 
to the General Assembly of the Institute, and, it is hoped, approved. Siue.e 
the nations wliieh are members of the'F.A.0. and also of the Rome Institute 
Jiave a majority, both on the Permanent Committee and the General Assembb', 
it should be possible to achieve the absorption of the Institute '» tlie F.A.O. 
provided that the Governments concerned aet In cone'ert. The initiative in pre- 
paration of the scheme to be iiresented to the General Assembly through the 
Permauent Committee, and in mobilising support for that scheme may have to 
be taken through, ordinarj' diplomatic channels by one or more of the more im- 
jjortant Governments, whoso membership is common to the Institute and the 
F.A.O. It is expected , that such action will soon mater alisc. The separate 
existence of the Rome Institute, after the establishment of the F.A.O., can serve 
no useful purpose; on the contrary it can lead to confusion of functions and 
possible conflict between the two bodies. India would, tlierefore, it is hoped, 
lend its active support to thib Resolution. 

22. JPimnee. — ^Annexure 2 to the Constitution' fixed ’the provisional budget 
of the P.A.O. for the first financial -year at the sum of 2,500,000 United States 
dollars, and prescribed tlie proportions in which the sum should be contributed 
by the member’ nations. In paragraph 127 of the First Report to the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations by the Interim Commission, it was further recom- 

- , mended tliat the average expenditure by the Organization during the first five 
years should be c.st anated at about $5,000,000 per annum. The Commission had 
also recommended the creation of a capital fund out of surpluses. The Finance 
Committee of the Conference accepted both the total contribution recommended 
for the first.* year and the scale of allocation. For the second financial year 
the Committee recommended a total hudaret of five m illion United States doUar.s 
and revised the scale of contributions. The details of estimates and receipts for 
the first and second financial j'ears w'ill be found at pages 2 and 3 respectively 
of Document 207 Bliij22 which constitutes Annexure D to the report of Com- 
mission B. * ■ ' 

23. IVhen the Interim Commission decided to fix the fit^St financial year as 
ft'orn July 1st to 'June 30th, the expectation was that the fir.st conference of the 
P.AO. w’ould meet in the summer of 1945. Since the conference did not meet ' 
nniil the middle of October, the provisional ‘estimate of probable expenditure 
during -the first financial year 'naturally fell below original exueetatious.”" Tlie 
sum available for transfer to the Work’pg Capital Fund ($466,696)' was certainly 
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greater tlmn would have been the case othenrlse. If would have been po^iblc, 
ot course, to allocate part of this amount to the reduction of annual eoutribu- 
tions for the first Inmncial j'ear. There is force, however, in the opinion of the 
(.’ommittee lliat the Organization may have to coastruct its own licadiiuarter'i 
building at the eventual seat of tho United Nations and that, for 4his reason} 
the elion should ho to have a Working Capital Fund, by tlie end of tlic second 
financial year, of not less than $750,000. (Annexure E to Eeport of Coinmisiion 
J3, I’agc V). The Indian Delegation did not, in the circnnistanccs, rauo any 
objection to the transfer of the estimated savings during the first fin^cial yehr 
to the Working Capital Fund. 

21. It will ho observed from the scale of nllocatons for the second financi.il 
year that the peiceiitage of Lidia’s contribution has been increased while that 
of countries such as Australia and Canada ha.s been reduced. The Indian re- 
presentative on the Finance Committee vigorously objected to this change in 
the proportion of allocations without prior consnitation w’.'th his Govcrmneiit. 
llowcvcr, his was the only dissenting voice, nie CoinniiUce rccomcnded mid 
llie Con tei cnee approved tliat member Governments should be required to pay, 
in the first instance, only 80 per cent, of their revised quota for the second linnn- 
cinl year. In effect, therefore, India will be called upon to contribute, to the' 
39-10-47 budget, something le^s than the percentage of the total eoutribiifion 
winch she will have paid for the first financial year. Meanwhile, either before 
or during the next Conference, the equity of ilio uew scales of contribution can 
he mure carefully examiued. 

25. The Director General has been given very broad authority to take 
filial action on the detailed budget for the first year in consultation with the 
Cuininillcc on Financial Control. In the present state of the Organ feation ’s 
esistence, this was inevitable. The estimates of expenditure for the first and 
second year, which the Director General had to prepare within a few days, are 
iifccKsarily prov .sional. A more detailed budget for the first financial year is 
to be submitted to tlie Committice on Financial Control (at present tlic Exceu- 
ti^o Commititec) not later than 31st January, 194G. This budget, a.s adopted 
by tiic Committee, will be sent to member Governments not later than March 
31. 1916, for their information, Durmg the first financial year, thcrerorc, mem- 
ber Goveininients will have no direct voice in determining the oxpendituiv of 
the Organization. The budget for the second financial year is to be submitted 
to the Committee on Financial Control not later tlmn ATav 1st, 1916, and is to 
be sent to member Governments not later tlian July 1st, 1946. As this budget 
will bo subject to approval and adoption at the next regular session of the tkm- 
ferencC, wliieh it is anticipated wilj be held in October or November, 1946. mem- 
ber Goveinmciits will be in a position to deal more effectively with proposals for* 
cxijcndilure during 1916-47. 

26. ilhccUancous — The Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agrionltnrc. 
h.ad recommended that the Governments and authorities represented at tlie Con-* 
ference “ rceognizc and einliocly in a formal dcchirat'on or agreement tho 
obi gation to their respective peoples and to one another, henceforth to coll.ibo- 
r.ile in raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of their peoples, and 
to report to one another on the progress achieved.” A draft of sueh a declara- 
tion w,i.s prepared, but the Interim Commission decided against formal sulj- 
nii'-s'on 01 + to Governments because, in its opinion, the substance of the 
declaration wa-^ already included ia the preamble of the Constitution. Tho 
nmUtr was di'-eu .sc<l nt a meeting of the General rommittee, which agree to 
yeeonnnciul to the Conference that the purpose of the declaration be deemed to 
be eedivj iitJ in the preamble of the Constitution. The Conference approved 
tlie JCcoinmendution of tJio General Comm.'ttcc on Oclober 301b. 



f, 27. Article 23‘ o£ the Constitution provides that “ pending the adoption 
by the Conference of any rules regarding languages, the business of tlie Con* 

'' ference shall be 'transacted in English In its first report to the Conference, 
tlie Gfenerhl Conuuittee recommended “ that the rides of the l'’.A.O. governing 
^ the ube of languages in its proceedings and dociunenlat on sliall be those to Iv* 

' adopted by the United Nations Organization The intention svas that, for . 
<' the purposes of the first Conference, English woidd be the ofdeial language. 

* bubsequently tJie Ereneli Delegation jiressed tliat further consideration he given 

• to the use of French equally with English. For practical reasons, it wasn't 
I possible to accede ip this request as regards the work of the first Conference. 

Although the French Delegation had a number of members expert in English 
and their own language, the Conference itself had no official interpreters or 
Irasnslator-s. Moreover, those who support the precedent set by thcUniled 
Kafi'iiis Conference in San Pranci‘'eo, ai^ncd Uiat, if thci'e was to be a ch«n'<-f> 
of procedure in respect of langanges, then Spanish, Chinese and Russian should 
he ipnlfcd with English and French as the official languages of the Org.!i»j/.iu:()ji. 
Ultimately, as a compromise, the Conference agreed that, “ pending the adoption 
01 the I’ciited Nations of the rujes governing the use of languages, F.A.O. shall 
entpioj' two languages, namely English and French, in its proceedings ,anil 
doeiiinentation ”. The effect of .this arrangement is that, chiving the interval 
between the eonblnsion of the Quebec Conference and the adoption by the Uni- 
ted. Nations of rules governing the use of languages, English and French will' 
be the working languages of the Organization. Afterwards, F.A.O. will have the 
same 'Official languages as the United Nations. 

28. Conclvsion. — Measured in tems of goodwill, the'P.A.O. has had a good 
stai't.' The proceedings of the Quebec Conference bear ample testimony to tht 
desire of all the,Ooveniments represented there to give full support to th-j^ 
Organization in :IS important and beneficent task. But fulfilracul of the hopc.s 
with which the Organisation has been launched will not depend on the Co-o])evii- 
tion of Governments alone ; the 'snitxalive, understanding, and capacity fo' 
organization and action displayed by the Director General and his stall will 
be a factor of at least equal importance. TJie Conference made the best availa- 
ble choice for the kej’ position of Director General. It will rest w’ith him to 
^e^eet hs associates, both administrators and specialists, and to perfect the 
machinery of the Organization. Sir John Oit said in Uie course of his speech 
on appointment as Director General, the F.A.O. “ will need a consideivihle 
Rlafl! These men must he animated by an international qiivlt; they must 
nl,-o be men of, the highest effie'eney in their respective fields. This will be 
possible only if the Direc^tor General makc,s the riglit choice and the countries, 
who'-e’ nationals, are selected, do their part in making their services available. 
TJie importance of personality in xnak Big the noiv Organization a succe-ss is 
paramoiuit, India, it is to be hoped, ivill be called upon to make her eontribu* 
^ lion to its higher personnel. If called upon to do so, she must be prepared t* 
give of her, best. 


I 

(Sd.) G. S. BA.TPAI • 


L1C21Dt)fAgi’l 
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APWiNDix I. — ^The AHocalion of the Jlcmthrs of the Indian Delegation. 

Aitendk II.— StntetDont by Indian Ddcgalion— Page 50 of Journal No. 5, 

AnrtNPix III & IV.— Eeports of the CommiltccB and Eeporfs of tlicir Itcspcdivc 
Connuiis!>ions. 

Htport of Commission A - — ‘ ‘ ' 

Committee on Nutrition and Pood Jl.'inagciucnl — (Doc. 1C5 AiljO). 
Comuiittcc on Agriculture — (Doc, 136 A(IIjl6). 

Committee on Forestry — (Doc. 172)AjIIIl221. 

Committee on Pishcrics — (Doc. 142 AlTVj.'ifEc^.)), 

Committee on Marketinp— (Doc. 152 AlV|7). 

Cwnmitltc on Statistics — (Doc. 160 AlVI|32), 

lieport of Commission 5.— 

Kules of Procedure — (Doe. 179 B)lj8). 

CojiimiltiH! on Financial Control — (Doc. 173 Bill) 17). 
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APPENDIX I. 

I. C0Mi‘lS5roif A (PoLIGT AKD PjROGlOilMB). ' 

t 

CommUIccs i 

2~ KuirUion onrl Food Mavagctncnf, 

Nuiriiion SuhconmHtcc : 

Dr. W. B. Aykroyd. 

' 'Food Management SuTicommitiee : 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Eao. 

Mr. It, G. Rajwadc. 

2, AgrintUiirc (and Lands) - 
PANEIj 1 ,{Rm'al Social Welfare) — Mr. R. G. Rajwntlc. 

PANEL 2 (Education. Extc,iis'on and Exchange of Technical and 
Scientific InformiiUou) — ^Mr. M. S. ILmdlmwa, 

PANEL 3 fProducUon, Rchoarch, and Techniques (Plants & Animals) — 
, NIL. 

PANEL 4 I Soil-Resource.'! Devclopmeul and Conserva'tion. Irrigation, 
Dnuiiage. Erosion Conir«!, Sal'nity Control, Range ifauage- 
nieut)-^ardar Ujjnl Singh. 

" PANEL 5 (Integration and Coordination of Agricultural Pi'ograins nud 
Policies — National and lutemalioual) — NIL. 

PANEL 6 (Credit. Cooperatives and llclntcd Matter!,) — ^Mr. R. G. 
Rn juadc. 

PiVNEL 7 (Indnsirial Need?, for Agrieiilhirc especially Machinery, Fer- 
^ - Idizer and Peslioidcs) — Sardar Ujj'il Singh. ‘ 

Panel S (Special Needs for AVar-Devastated Countrio.s) — ^NIL. 
Panel O (.‘^poeinl Needs for Countricj, in Tropical and Subtropical 
Regions)— Jlr. D. R. Sethi. 

3 Forestry and Forest Products : 

Forest MgK. Siibcoinmitlcc and 
Foieiff PJ'odiids Subcommitiea : 

Sir Jlerhcrt Howard. 

4- Fis^ui'Fh Conmittcp : 

> Dr. Baiiii Prnshad. 

Commit tcpS'i 

-* 5. Mnrheting CommittrC r 

Faiiann! Marketing IfubcOm - ; 

Dr. AA K. R, V, Kao. 

XnJ el notional Marketing i^ubcom. : 

Dr. A*. K. R. A'. Rao. 

P)r T. ViivartJjiilavaclmrya. 

Dx% Bahij Prohlind. 

jj. f^'Otislias (Jtnnniit lee t 

Dr, V. K. K. V. Rao. 
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31. (‘o-\LMIs‘!IOX B (0KG.\N’Ii\TIOK ANn .AUMIXtSTUATlON'). 

3. liuta & PiorcthtTf CnnmUlfc : 

Jli. JI. y. Bnmlliawju . 

2 . rmjvci ; 

Sarilur Ujjal Sinprh. 

3 * Adiiun'fli (Hive ArnitiffCtiiPtla : 

I^Ir. n, B. Hptlii. 

Sir 'i‘. Vijynn'if:linvtteli.n-j*d. 

Cousin t(t wild ««<? Diplomnlic Qxicdwns : 

1. Cimiriiwn — Sir (rirja Sltanknr Baji>ni. 

‘ 2. JJi. jr. S. Bandhnwa. 

APPEHDIX IL 

STATEMENT BT INIMAN DELEGATION. 

MEMBlilJ? EKO.M INDIA ; _ Mr. Ohairinnn, Jlcmbor^ of ihe Confrrcncc. 
J.hIi*". .'inil s»t>an<,'iiii'n — who intervenes in n debate .ut tJiis somewnnt lul* 
\!ineed t-topo of the priieral ttisens,sons n»u.st Imve a very pood esciL«(/ for u. 
TIio d'sciivsloits liave been biforniatnc ; they have been eIo(|ueut ; but even 
Die iiatieniv of tins wi^c and tolerant audienec has limitation and if 1 vejittire 
to spwilt today at all it « beefui'.o I fe<*l tl»«r having literally surveyed innnbind 
ftom Cliina to iVxu it uould be inappropriate if notliinp ncre '•aid rcpar.Vxnp 
llie din'.cnitio.s jhhI the desires of uhnl Gibbon woidd hose called “ one fifth of 
iiionldnd 

' Mr. Ctininjwn, India is repnrdtd as a sery large eonulty. It is only one 
half the si^e of ilio I'ixiled }>‘utes, and less than one half the sire of your great 
Dominion, .mil yol :t lias a poinilalion of dOO.OOO.OOt), and fearful Ihnugh the 
ihomrlit ni.‘iy«bo, by the year IhGO sve expect that popuInt.on to reach the oonic"- 
what high licvno of 500,000,000. 

Now tlicrc is u problem in human stnUstics wliieh nobody can de.scribe as 
of “ Mii.'dI (Umcii.siojis. ” And what, exeetly, is Hhe position’ ns regards the 
I loiiiiciion nnd tlie supplying of food lor these tceining millions ? tVe h*" 
loiislnj 600,000,000 aciC' of land in India, of whi'di a little over 200000,000 
aic enltlvalcd, and another 170,000,000 arc supposed to be cullivatnhle. But 
1 he stark tact tnihiy is tluit of tlic 41)0.000.000 people about 30 per cen". do not 
pet enonph to eat. O'luit means lonpblr 100,000,000 of thc> population. And 
the other fact, no lc«s har'L and significant, is that the annual iueomc per e.ijmt 
is ni the neisrhbnurjiood of $22. So you uill readily understand there is not 
cnonpli Tood and tliere is not enough pnrclmsiiig power. ^ 

In two nurds, the problems that are facing India are the problems *'f 
ImntiiM’ and of poverty. Tlie'Ji- problems are immense in dimension and bc- 
imise Ihev are immense in dimension no rceognire that the Food and Agii- 
eiiliine_ Oiminirmion is not the instrument Jior is an.v other international or- 
pniii/at'on the instrnment, whiib is going to help ns to solve our problems. 

The ohi adage, “ God helps those who liolj) Ibemselves is strictly anpTi- 
eable to our ]jarl.cnh’>r case, and I think it is nke to rceall tlmt adage because 
sve do not nj*-h jicople to leave this Conrorenec s\ilh the idea lliat the Food 



' nn.l AitrAintnrf* OrgaitiwUion Uio Knitcd Kotion#. if. goiiisr ‘o !«»’«- 

Intlcod, Sir, it Avonld not h«' in reason to aillrilnito to the Food and Agn- 
cnlluro Orguni/ation ttiat power wlrch an far popular lieltot has oicrUacd to 
tl.c deity. That heing so it might he of inteml to the Conference to know 
what our owtt policy with regard to the solution of our proldeuis If*. 

We rceogiiir.e, as 1 have already stated, I'hal we niost, in priiiiary ineasnvo. 
assHinc the responsibility for the .sidntii.n of our own prohlenif.. Wo had rc* 
eenilr the tr^fipc e.’cperienoe of the Itmhm in Uengfd in w]))e}i more than 
3.000.000 Ijve.s* were lost, and with that oxperienee and others we have come to 
the conclusion that tlio Stale imisi priinanly and without e({njyot‘al)o» or 
nicnfal re.sert’alioH itself assume rosponMhili'j" jfor the primMon of food 
for its people. That is otij- ohjective and we f<Vl flmi in order to achies'e that 
objective we ninst do two things. In the first plaee, we nuist rOcUfy lht‘ balanoj 
hehvcen indnstry and ngricnlttire. We hre already not an uniiUpOrtnnl 
indiistual eourttry, but we have merely stfraped the siirfaee of our rcsourcc.s 
atid if i« delniiiely a part of our postwar ;i)t.Uey to strive to talce our place 
amongst tlic great iudiistrjfil nations of the world. 

But that is Somewhat irrelevant to the scope of onr own discnss'otis here, 
and so I ^llall not dwell npon what onr industrial plan** an*. 

i .shall ajipjy in>-self idrietly to the prohlenis of ngriftnlture. For that wo 
propos'^ to grow more food and this is all the more nvees.-ttry beenuM,* wc have 
this growing population to -wli’ch I have already iffcrml. We feel that by 
harnessing the resources lliat n.'durc has placed at our dispo-ab and nmlcing 
the fullest possible use of them throngh the application of modern science wi* 
ean,att.ih» In large measure, the goal of self sufileiency insofar as the produeliim 
of food is concertied. 

Wc have as the world knows perhaps ihe jnost ehilmrjUe system of irriga- 
iic.n in the “world but. It gives seenrity ngninst drought to only 06,000,000 acres, 
hfore can bo tlone, and more fehall he done, 

Now, there is even on this continent an occasional contract fnnd I am refer- 
ring nnw' to ray own ]}crsonal experiences) which suggests .a rather hcwildeiiag 
idea of whal goes on in India today. I have heard it staled by peisons win in 
one would espcjd to he well informed that l>gcr.s prowl through the Sjirects i»f 
(.'alcutta and Bombay after dark and that hundreds of widows are dn’ly being 
burned on the funeral j»yre. Well, iMr, Ohairman, T am happy to say Ihut 
that jjavticulnr chapter of medieval romance is no hmgor true of Imlia. W« 
have possibly much to the .surprise of certain people made somu ailvnnces iu 
the field of research. Indeed I claim faml I think not immodestly) that wc 
have east of Sucx perhaps the best agrieuUural iiustitulo of research in the 
yorld. 

Ttt*r(*gard to forestry we are as complcfcl^’ oi‘gnniz''d n.s other advanoe.l 
enuntrits and 1 believe 1 am again not trc.spassiug the bounds of truth wl«n 
I my that the (’hair of .‘Sylvicnlfurc in Oxford has be<‘n kept alive by men 
tiiUnCcl in lljo eonscrvation and development of our fore-sts. 

* And jt is also not unknow'U that such hcientitic prises ns the Nohcl I’uso 
and feltowohips of the Royal Society of England have been secured by our 
men. 

}?<>, may I assure you that we arc not fpiile the hnckw'nrd people that f-onm . 
’ pcrs.sim might imagine us to he, ' 

We also wjlll regard to demonstrations adopted the moilola_ of the West u()d 
even imju'oved oti ih»'m. The great provinces in India and the ndvanced 
Indian i^tales wifJi their departmeuUs of agriculture highly organized .ctiri’y on ^ 

> c 
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ficlrl clotnt'nslraliMiw nB<l Is called in tin’s coimirj' " exfmiMi Tvork", 

Jii llio niUi vliieh 1 nm fanul-'ar tliis is called "education 

The problem is not one of Inclt either of Injowledgc or initiative, tlm prob-^ 
lem lodnj* is »«nc of insnlTieiency. Wc have not enough facilities foi* research' 
ill order to culnrgc our trained personnel. Wc have not Ihe machinery that 
;s Tjeeded for modern agriculture. 0£ cohjyc there are aKo social problems 
•vvlueh eoijfront us. 

Nov/, what, exactly arc our needs ? Pirst, Mr, Chairman, is the procuro- 
roent of meeliauical appliances nbich aro .suitable to the small seale agricultural 
economy of our country. The nserage holding in India :s only five acres and 
sve do nol unfortunately pnsscss the magnifiennt farms wJiosc Imundaries stretch 
la the liorizou ulueh 1 ha\o .seen in the vast prairies of Canada and in the 
Middle West of the United States. So we have to evolve something which woaild 
meet ou’r needs. 

The nest is the need for trained teehnieal men. Tliere T nm not suggest* 
iiig that we need a large-scale importation from other eonnlries. We Jmve 
men in our country who arc capable of learning and profiting ly what they 
learn. Onr c.s<.enli*al need is the opportunity abrmui iu the more adv.anced 
cmuitrics, in ovdei tlml porsionnel may lio twined in sufllercul numbers. Then 
we need an cselmuKC of .seicalilie and f.lnlis!ical inforinnlion. Lest you consider 
it to be oue..s:dcd, may X say that wc shall have s-oinelhiug to eonlribute tlmugh 
piobshly in the c:?’lmnge we A\jll take wore than we give. 

Last but not least, Mr, Chairman, wc need coucertod effort hy the nations 
of the world to mnlto finre that the cultivatois, iJie ’tillers of Ihe soil have fair 
prices nnd a stable price for what they preduee* hccanso unless their power to 
purelmse i» definitely improved Kherc is no ‘sich thing ns world proRperity. 

Mow Sir, T have spoken too tmteli alteady ahoiif our probieras and our needs 
and I feel tlmi 1 wotdd be taking an unduo advantage of the indulgmiue of my 
enlleaeues here if I werp to enlarge any more upon tlmf pariicnlnr nspeet of 
the pielurc. But I think it would not be irrelevant (to say what- India’s c.s- 
peetafions aic of this Pood and Agiienlturc Oignni/Jition of Ihe United Mat ions. 

IjOt me vcpp.nt. Sir. Umt we do not come to this Organirnlion ns mendi.-nnl.s 
lei me also repeal that w'c do not ns reasorahle men, cxjwet it to neeoinplish « 
mir.wle but wo do expect it to assist us when it has been organized and gotten ' 
in'o it.s itiide us 'i were, vo do expect this Orgnni/.ition to help us in the jnn- 
enrement of mochiurry, in the provision of facilities for the* training of onr 
men, and in an international efToii to scenre arwngements whieli. in turn wi'l "s* 
seeuro to the ngricullurisls of all lands who look to the Pood and AgriuuUnro 
Organization for leadership a fair nnd stable price. 

Sir. the war is happily over nnd the primarj' task the paramount duty of 
the United' Nations is to lay the fomidaUon for a Temple of Pence. I hope I ’ 
shall ho forgiven if I prefer an old ela.ss’eal metaphor to the more modern one-t — / 

" the long and hard road Sotnehow or other I am not nttraeted hy nnvtlitng 
that ts jsnggcstive of maendnm and cement and dust. This Temple of Ponce, 

^Ir. Chaimnu. if it is to have a solid foundation must have amongst its fouuda* 
tion freedom from want. The Food and Agriculture Orgnniwtion can be, 
as it is intended to he onr chosen instnmicnf for shaping Uns fonndatinu mi i 
for laying it hut It it \s to nccompPeh that task fnnd I say this in nil humility) it 
must he internal ional — not merely in words — hut it must be iiiternafionnVin 
deeds. And that brings me to two ce.norelc suggestions that I have to mako. 

The agricutlnwl cond’tions and protessers of the world arc tltversified, 
and widely dhcj -ified according to regions. Asia - 1ms , its problems the 
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iVinprieas linv<? others ^aeh have tlieii' owiu ,TIin Kootl njid Affnoulluve 
Orsjan'zntioti woultl not be veaHy fwlfiUing its «luties if it setlcM lo rolaiji cim- 
iRCt -with Asia or EaroiJC, or tho Anjerieas by the tenuous tlireatl of « siuglo 
publicity ollieer. 1 incmion tbot bewiusc il w.T 4 our experience v.u\\ regard to 
one iutoniatif'nol orjjaiv'zaliou, wbicJi^I \\oald prefer not to name. >Ve do not ' 
nant that • 

Olie Food and Agriciilmre Orpnnixntion mu^' Tceopnize timf in order la 
tiadersla»d,tjic needs of flte ivoi'Jd ft lamt be in effrciiw touch wilh the people 
of tlie oouulries wJio aits primarily eoneerued. 

. 'You will remember, Air. Clmimsan. that when wo wore considering the 
Constitute u Avhit'h has now been adopted we laid great stress tipon the nowl 
of tiiis OrRJi«ir)pion’s'‘establishinir 'i-cgionol huveans. 1 hope that will bo done. 

, ATy second stiggostiou. Air. Chairman, is that although the needs of oftV 
tlency Ure paramount (and \ic uh rocogii<*c them to bo puraniounl), no nation 
has a monopoly on ^Isdent and se'entifio Imowlcflpe therefore the personnel of 
Ihi^ Food and Agrjctdlnro Organizdlion of Ibc United Nations must be truly 
international. ' t 

- Yherc was a time nlicn there was a helVf that all we in Tndhi could pn/- 
dnee w!is clerks with aeapneily tor mixed metaphors of which f will quote one; 

*• The hand that rooked the cradle has liidced the bucket ", I think it will be 
apprcci.'dcd that sve haw* outgrOAvn that. Iti fact we have already takou a 
Nobel Prize — ^the nobel prize for literattme. No wc are no longer expevl.s in the 
mixiug of metaphors, Jn fact I I’Cinewber an Irish orator who upon. ** looking 
down the vlsla of lime, .saw the footprints of the invisible band .So if wo 
have Sometimes, spokt'n of " Tho hand that roclced the cradle kicicmg the 
bucket ”, wc have been in Hibernian company. 

, _ iJuL, y’r I do not wi.sh to end ou a nOtn of flippnncj'. I shall conclude by 
saying this ; Today the Xi’qnd and Agrieultnrc t)rKan'V,ntion atU'nets ihu in- 
terest and thc-liopes of einlired mankind. Xl can ju‘5tifj'*tho,sc hopes and ful- 
fil it.s o\m noble purpose if it acl.s ssdlh imagination and brings to its ta-lc 
breadth and synninthy oC underssanding and boldness of docisioii. 
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First’ Session, A [2. * 

OoloboT 28, 1915. 

COADIISSION A.‘ 

JiEPOKT OF COADirsSION “A ”, 

Wroflueiiof*, ' 

Coa)Jni.ssion ‘'A ” was csbnbji.shed by the First Sc's'on of the CJonfcrenrc 
lo outline a policy and program for FAO- This involved an enimnnilion i.f 
every field :u which 3'' AO may liave responsibility whether -directly or in- 
directly ; it ttnbrnced all aspects of the prodviol ion, dislribulioii and eonsump* 
j lion of the piodncts of farm-s, forests and fi,sheries, 

i The Commission •hcrefore set up arx Committees — on Nntrit’on .and Food 
> ATanagemenl, Agrientfuro, Forestry and Forest Products. Fislieries Marltct- 
* ing ond f>talislies--with terms of referemre ns set nut in the Provisional I‘ro- 
'gj amine of "W'ork jirepared the Interim Commission. Tlie nix f*omml5!res 
Irerew j'th preseni their report.s, In each case unanimously approved, for the ton- 
aider, afiou of the Comniission. . / 

'flic Coi«mnltoe.s hove examined not onlj’ the many RUggp.sHans conin'.neil 
in the lleports of tho Teelmienl C'onimhlees of the Interim Cotnniissit.n^‘ Hit 
also numerous projjosals submitted by members of tliis Conference. 'Whilst 




i-oftainiiiK from clw^illing again at length upon the prohlems, since these wti'e 
ably covered in Uie doeuiiioutation of the Uot Springs iConfcrcucc and the 
Inlenni Commission, the Committees have conceived it their doty to coucen* 
trate upon s,.iggesting concrete programs within the policies -tthich they 
advocate J'^AO sliould follow. The majority of these programs are outlined. lU 
the fonn of siiggcsuons to Jie Director-General. Taken together these make up 
a fonnidalilo list of assigiunents. There can be no doubt that PAO is tvanted 
by tlie uorld. Equally there ran be no doubt that- the Director-General can 
hope to in'jilcment in the early days of PAO only parts of this progiaoi— such 
parts as his resources and other circumstances permit. 

The Way Font' ml. ' 

What stands out most from all these .six reports ! It is this.- The peoples 
slrjiighiwsij”, if they so wi"!!!, can take a great step forward along the road 
towards freedom liom want. They need not wa't for research, important 
though it be that scientists contmuc to make discoveries ■Hliieli augment man's 
control over his environm**nt. They peed not wait lor siuwojs, thoinrh in- 
vestigators must continue to study human needs and lay bare the earth’s re- 
sources They need only to net on what is icnown, for cverj' country, no matter 
how advanecd, e.sn achieve substantial immedtoto improvemonfs in produelion, ' 
nutr.’-lion and rural welfare by the more energetic application of existing' 
kiriw ledge 

To move forward rapidly, however goveinmcuts must work together. 
Although each has important programs of a domestic character there arc other 
jn'oblcms they eauiiol resolve by acting independently of one another as Inter' 
war experience has shown. Many countries* need outside help jn improving 
fnnn practices . others need to co-operate together in expanding and ordering 
their foreign mnikets. The list of PAO work projects in this report me.isureH 
the .’xteiit of the peoples’ interdependence. 


To move foniard^ rapidlj*. there must also be a link’ng together of pro- 
duction and consumption, and of industry and agriculture. Many limes during 
the ccur-e of this Conference problems have been stjited in terms in wli’cli 
they could not be .solved. One illustra'tion is the very real fear of over-pro- 
duction entertained by almost all farmers in Itbe western world. Considering 
the problem exclusively from the producers’ g'andpoint there appear to be only 
two alternatives • unrcrtricted competition to drive out Die weakest operator 
or out jut control and subsidies to farmers to produce less The one impover- 
ishes produruis, the other nnpovexishes consumers. IE, on the other hand, 
the piob'cin is an .l.vred in terms of production and of consnmution, sohnion.< 
can surely be found which fnr'hcr the well-being of both parties. PAO can 
bring together prohlems wh'ch have often been considered in isolation. If tins 
be done the immediate euhaneemeut of human w'ell-being becomes no longer 
ntopian but praetjoablc. 

The way for.iard differs in different regions of the world. The Committee 
d.seusMons hnie emphasized— it is one of the great advantages of a large, le- 
presen alive international gathering — ^ihe diversity of situation.s and difil- 
miltics. No two countries face exactly the same combination of problems. 
Broadly speaking, m the highly industrialized countries the emphasis is on 
the better adjnsment of production and consumption rather than on technical 
tlevelopment, though of course there is still mncli room for the latter. Tn tins 
Iws developed ooimlnes on the other band there is an overwhelming need for 

technical problems and for improved farming 
V W ^ P^oWem of how to enable the food producer 

land IpC L capital and sufficient resourpn- of 

.lajia, lo luasa use of tecluueal adiances. 
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A special appeal comes from the suiTering peoples those who have been 
ravaged by the war and those among whom malnutrition and ’ proverly are 
lulironic. Human beings only.iive once and, tik one of the Dolegatts^ quoted 
he who gives quickly gives twice. *’ Although 35’ AO is not designed as, ^and 
cannot be, u relief oiganization it can choose from, along its_ prioi’ity projects 
some which will be of service to countries facing great difficulties today. 

The 'functions which PAO' should perfoim arc sot forth, in some detail in 
*th6 reports which follow, Wliercas the various services had been outlined in 
general terms in the Pinal Act of the Hoti Springs Gonfercuce and in the Jlc- 
port.s of the Interim Commission this time they have meen particularised into 
a series of concrete and realisiie projto^'ais. It had been agreed that PAO 
should collect and jdisscmiuate information, should give advice and organize 
missions of tcclmical experts, should make studies and recommend action lo 
, otlicr international agencies and to govcrnmenls. This time the questions 
^lns^vclc(l are what irtformalion, what advice, wknt studies, what recommeuda- 
lions, ->■ 

' In pei'U.siiig these reports the reader will find some rcjictiUon ; certain 
problems and programs^ appear in several d-ffercut places. This is quite 
natural for PAO emphasizes the inlordependdnce of food and agricultural 
questions and Ihercforo many topics have to bo considered in more than one 
context. Nevertheless tlie recommendations in the reports are. it is ho])ccl, 
consistent ope., with the other. Prom the long list of itcm.s it may be u.^efnl to 
single ont for mention here just a few of the more important without any 
pretence at making a complete, summarj’. ' < 

KntnUo7i and Fuad Management, 

Take first the field of food consumption and miiritmn. A large propov- 
tion of the world's population is imdernouHshcd and malnourished and its 
need for mere food and better food is enormousi At the same time cousutuers 
cannot pay for the food they require. It may truthfully he said lhai the 
l)roblom of increas’iig , consumption and preventing malnutrition can 
be solved only by steady advance along a broad front — all the aclivitic.s 
referred to in the reports of the Committees are moans to this end — hut 
neverthelass much can be done without delay. 

One of the most immediate ta'-U.s is to get needed foods to certain vulner 
able gronp-s—pregnant and jmrsing mothers, infants and eliildrcn — a polic] 
which has achieved mnoh in several countries during the war years. In poo 
countrie.s one method of attack is to select demonstration areas and in them ti 
develop all resources for the improvement of nutrition, not only by cdneatioti 
Bjieefal fcOd di.stribu ion schemes, but also by increasing the production u 
foods and particularly protective! foods such as milk, vegetables, fruit, fish cm 
eggs. PAO ,cnn assist member nations in such projects. 

Besides developing its information services in the field of nuirifion, FAt 
can also ansingq for international sUidics of nnmerons nutritional problem^ 
i'K'l'tdiJig iJiose of formulating dietary requirements, the' improvement am 
development of methods ,oC collecting food consumption data, ediiealionn 
melhorls ill nuti’iti^i and food conservation and teclinology. Much of tl. 

- of PAO will bo carried ont in collaboration with notional nui 

rition oJgaii'znlicaJSj and since food is *all-imporfant (o hcaPh, PAO must, 

JuS, nntrjbon work associate itself intimately with jiational and iuternalieha 
'health exports and' organ' zaiiova. , ' ’ 

,L152iDorAgrl. 
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Affrievliitre. 1 

In tlie field of iiBricuUure again some of fhe most nrgenl problems arc in 
tbo less developed countries, especially the densely populated ones. FAO can 
serve tliciv immediate needs with information and advice regarding seeds, 
-fertilizers pesticides, maeh’nes and hand tools, and on extension services to 
advise farmers in using these things- Equally important but taking longer 
to develop arc programs for sod improvement— so essential to feeding the rapidly 
'increasing population of the earth— irrigation, livestock improvement, credit 
and cooperation. Alongside these theie bhonld be programs for creating in-, 
dustrles in rural areas to provide employment for surplus population and an 
increasing j-ange of consumer goods for farm famjlie.s. In many such regions' 
development of agriculture needs to go hand in hand with development of 
industries. 

The war-damaged countries ai'e experiencing an acute crisis. They are 
striving to avert hunger and famine. Their pre-occupation is to get food 
qniddjt They need fertilizers, feeding stuffs, machinery, seeds, pesticides, and 
other farm materials. 'Whilst it is true thojt these matters of vcliel and agri- 
cultural rehabilitation are the concern of XJNRRA. yet PAO might htt of scr- 
^ vice in several practical wa}’s, for example by obtaining the services of experts 
to advise on some urgent agricultural production problem or by organVing 
for these countries an exchange of information regarding local surpluses and 
world supplies. It should bo prepared to advise them on aspects of pre- 
sent agrioultnral policies that have long-term significance. 

In other countries the more immed ato agrierritund task is" readjustment 
from wartime to penceiime demand, from monoculture to greater diversifica- 
tion or from protected to less protected farTuing, PAO can help with infor- 
mation and advice on tlie scientific and technical problems iirvolved and with 
rnvestrgatiorrs of price support policies and commodity situations so that 
governments will have the knowledge on which to basd ncrion programs. 

In all cmrutries, rich and poor, rural lifq, could and should olTer more 
variety and oppoitrnrrty. Basing itself on the 'princijrlc that rural workei'S 
are entitled to as good living standards as rtrbair workers, PAO should rirvesti- 
gate ways hr which rural incomes and rural serv-iecs for health, housing, educa- 
tion and so on can be impioved, and be prepared to advise governments on 
plans for farthering;_thc well-being of rural people. 


Fortsirv. 

Poresti-y, the partner of agriculture in land use, also faces big problems. 
One early task should be a world survey of forests and 'forest industries in- 
cluding the changes wrought by the war and the need for rehabilitation and re- 
equipment. Another on which PAO may inform and advise is tlie develop- 
ment of polices for liopieal and sub-tropical forests whioli, besides improving 
the forest oiit])nt, can check soU erosion, provide peasants wOi fuel (thus sav- 
ing the animal manure they now bum) and haP the ever-advancing deserts. 
PAO would ciieonragc land utilization surveys and legislation to'dcs’gnato hind 
for agricnlUire or for atforestalion. Over large areas afforestation is a pre- 
requisite to better agriculture and better rural living standards. 

PAO ’a sendees will be jiought to esj end forest management practices Unis 
icplnciii^ ^clestriipiivc 6xploitAtioii by sustained yield in perpGtuitv. ^'orest 
products industries also merit study by PAO- "Haseareh is finding new uses 
every j'car— particularly chemical uses— for wood and to the exfent that forest 
industries can he diversified n veiy h’«h percentage of waa‘c in wood utiliza- 
tion can he elimuia^cd. 
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' A Shldy ol lovels of coiisumptiou of forest products in' different coojilries 
Would revoul' great potentialities in demand and would iiidicjdc tlic contribu- 
tion to rising livuig>}5tandards wliieli wood can make in tlie form of liouses, 
turnilure, paper, textiles and orlhcr goods, 

t'isheries. ■ ’ 

Ji'AO also has a responsibility for fisheries. Since this is the fiwt tune 
there lias been snob a M'orldwidc organization for fisheries ope of the most ur- 
gent tasks :s to get information and statistical scrvice.s s'artcd with* world 
coverage of production and markets — something analogous to wliat has already 
l^eeji done for agriculture. Another uigeiSt task is to explore the resources 
oF hitherto untouched fishing grounds. In normal timas over ninety per cent, 
of' tile world’s fihh supply, is caught in ithc Noi'th Atlantic and North tacifie 
Oceans”, but during tliis war fishing has been developed clsewliere, for instance 
by, several South American countries, and could he extended. Indeed, fish 
, from adjacent areas or fresh water ^h from ponds might form a vnlunblo 
, addilion to diets laciting in animal protein especially in countries where live- 
stock industries cannot easily be, developed. 

la Northern Hemisphere watei's the pressing need is for coitservatiou 
measures, I'he food shOriages in Euinpe and elsewhere will probably stimulate 
over-fislniig — as after Che war of 19i4rl8 — whioli subsequent impoverishment 
of fishermen and dislocation of tjie industry. FAO by hclpiug to ascertain 
and publish the facts can stimulate governments to work out tlie necessary cou- 
aervutiou agreements. 


Market ing, > 

, Nulrition, and^ agriculture, forestry' and fisheries, all have an interest in 
markeling. l^i this* fidld FAO has three immediate activities, The undove- 
, loped countries need iu'fommtioa and advice in creating Uic technical cquip- 
jiion't of marketing since many areas lack tlie ha.sic essentials such ns roads and 
icailway.s, storage and proCe-ssing facilities and the introduction of grades and 
’ standards., In the more developed countries the internal problems is rather 
' to improve .existing marketing facilities and to effect, economies in over- 
' olahorate .services of dititrUjution- Improvement calls in some cases for inter- 
nationa! action w'hich PAO might initiate j for example, measures to deal with 
infestation of food stocks, agroemcntB'on uniform grades, standards, nomenola- 
*{urc, and bills of .sale. 

, liut the eeljiral problem m marketing, perhaps the most crucial pi'obloTn 
in aihPA^ls nctiwtics, is the economic ad.iustment of international markeis. It 
is h.vpocrltical to lament the 'extent of malnntrUion while quantities of food aro 
not reaching consinmors "or producers ari; being required to restrict output. 

Itl 'is ‘equally loTaoeritienl and indeed Irresponsible to urge farmens |io produce 
' niore if 'markets cannot be found at reasoiinblc prices.’ The Marketing Com* 
in'ittec’s i-eport urges that constructive solutions be' sought : measures to main- 
tain'' purchnVii)g> power (sponsored by other United Nations agencies in con- 
sultation’ wit irPAO), me'asurc.«, to meet the nutritional deficieneics of.vmlner- 
rfble groups or to meet' the needs Of low consumption groups or area.s, measures 
to stimulale pew 'uses for eommod'tics. reorientation p[ production to other 
co'mmedilic.s'for which deuinnd is stronger. PAO’sbonld liivestigatc all tlic.'so 
things* If. as seems probable, other liodics are eh’argcd with the adminis'tratlou 
. M* internationnl "ebrnmoclity agreements PAO .should ncverthelftss pavlieipnte ^ 
in' the preparation, negotiation and ndrainislrntiou of such agreements 
jirovide the bodies concerned with statistical and other analyses of commod^J' 
&ilnations. . * ^ ‘ 
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fUaihiics. 

This IpaJs io <i({nsitlcrtf!ion of PAO’s gcncrfll slntistical sen’Jces, “which nre 
Ijmliia'ecl as a hacligi-ound to inosl of the projects already lacnti&ncd, PAO 
and equally the lucmhci' nations nill need a comprehensive sta,ti8tical sen'ice 
to reveal the anatomy of tlic international body politic. 'Without statistics it is 
impossible to measure the ta.sts ahead or thi^ progress made. PAO can help to" 
impiovc and develop national statistical services. Before^ the vrar attention’ 
had been paid to the intcruationnl collcetiou of ngricuUttral statistics. Thi^' 
must be resumed and can ha improved farther ; but the work wairing to Le 
rione is nmeii greater in the field of forestry and forest products, whilst in llshe* 
3‘jcs and food con.siunptioii hardly any £^'btcmatic and regular collection of figures 
on any interiiniional scale lins httherto been attempted. One taslt will be to 
develop coinpurnhility in figures through comparability in tccimiqnes. Another 
nill be to lay plans for a world census of agrieuUutc, foresitj' and fisheries and 
their products. Vcl another will he to take over and adapt some of the 
measurement techniques devised during the war. It should soon bo possible 
to build up for the first time a picture of food supplies and consumption in all* 
the major regionb of the -world, thus facilita; ing the adjustTnent of demand and 
production. 

F.jially, for all these ptiriioses PAO nill need toimild np a libraiy, parli- 
culnrlj' supplementing in other fields the ngrieullural liberaiy’ of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture which PAO may hop’c fo inherit.. One sug- 
gcsiioa lavoi-s the creation of regional libraries, perhaps three in all^ tube more 
readily accessible to research woikers. 


Cojtclusions. 


Tile vuriotis items li>ied in the preceding paragraplts, it must be emplia- 
sVed. are but a selection from the proposals marshalled in ithc six reports. 
They do, howe\ er, indicate thq range and importatiec of the tusks before govcni- 
aiciit.s and of the ivoifc that PAO is expected to undertake. PAO will have to 
husband its resources, carefully and use them to the best advantage. It cannot 
iinmedia'cly send missions to each and evoj'j' country ; it must chouse. 
Though it cannot assemble n staff of teehn’eal experts and advisers in every 
brniicii of its work, it can coiii'l on borrowing experUs, certainly to man itS' 
missions and perhaps also to reinforce licadquariel's staff, especially in the 
early growing jwi iod. The programs suggesicd in these reports arc ones whidi 
goveunnents will be eoiicenicd tu undertake ; PAO will render sen-ice with 
invest igiitions and advice. It can help govcmmcnls to help themselves. Of 
cmii-Bo, not all these iiuiltifarious tasks can he undertaken immedintcly, hilt all 
of them arc important and all should he begun os soon ns possible. 


Oovemmciits can help by providing mformation readily. In signing tbc 
Constitution of PAO they have undertaken to make periodic reports on pro- 
S of nutrition agricnltnrc, forcsliy-, fisheries and 

mal welfare, fbe various committees Iiai-e now suggested that tbc Wkector- 
Inu ;'i fi«”’‘’rnments regarding the form' 

reports. One or two have ILsted some dtiraWc headings. 

In thaTftw?™ h agricHlturc problem of caeh country 

£« sig«S^^^ « wellasptae- 

Ircrio a£ ?nr?iT® "ports is to give PAO tbe information on 

cii 10 ncivisc and they should he framori mfi. j i m... 
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infents in ilioU* pi^ograms. PAO will -win governmenlal coopcrali'on hy •provid- 
ing, the sevvitcs time are wanted. Conversely governments can benefit from 
PAO by,aeling wherever possible on its advice. PAO will be useful to the 
oxient that it is used. , . ' 

It, will he for the Dircetor-Qeneral to take over and examine tho suggestions 
iji these reports. He has to find staff, and it requires time to find ilio best 
men and women- -He has to prepare for tho absorption of the Rome Institute 
and Oiher bodies, lie will have to establish relations with varioas United 
Nations agencies and. work out with them Im appoVlioument of tasks. This will 
be the period of growth., 

, But ho can go forward in confidence, for the nations liave decided that 
they need on PAO. They want to make it work. Their delegates assembled 
hero in Quebec having examined the Hot Springs Resolutions and the Reporls 
of the Interim Commission are anxious to work for tho objectives lihere set out. 
They want aclion along these lines. In all the committee discussions, and over 
„ a, wide range of topics, a remarkable degree of agreement has been recorded. 
That is most heartening. The United Nations have fmmd a platform on wh»ch 
they can" w«»rlc together toward an economy of abundance, . 

' P. R. VILJOEN, 

28/7i Octohef, 1945., Chairnim : Cammission A. 

Doc. 165. 

A|I|0, 

October tl8, 1945. 


• REJ»OR'lUOP NUTRITION AND POOD MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE. 

i “ 1 * 

Inirmhictxon^, ' 

(n) Tlie primary objective at the nations united in the Pood and Agricul- 
ture Organisation is to raise levels of nutrition throughout the world, to en- 
sure not only' that all peoples are freed from the danger of .starvation and 
famine, 'tut that. they obtain the kind of diet essential for health. It is the 
1 rospousihillty of member nations to take the steps necessary for attaining this 
objective and lha.t of PAO to assist tlicm by all possible means. In the in- 
tcrnarioual sphere the work of PAO in the field of nutrition must he closely 
jntc'ji'ntcd with that of other international organizations concerned ivlth 
health, svcinl .'thd economic problems, and the welfare of industrial and other 
Winkers. - > • . 

’ . (b) .Statements, from Delegations have further Supported the couelnsions 
in the 7cpoits ot the Hot Springs Conference ’and* of tho Interim Commissiou 
that " jiuiplc evidence, has been presented' revealing the e.\fsteuce of malnutri- 
liun in every eountrj' with its inevitable consequeiiec of preventable ill- , 
-Iieafth," ajui that “ the first steps towards freedom from food want mast not i 
await the final solution of all other problems.” ' . 

" (e) The Committee 'agrees 'that while much remains to be done, scientific 
research has made it possible to define, with sutlicicnt precision to guide praor 
, lical food* management, the amounts of nutrients necessary for human v^ 

' being. It has’ observed ’(he Tcinarkable benefits to health which have 


PAO Goofcrcnco.. , 

First Session. > , 

COMmSSIONA. ' 

‘Committee I, '' 

(Nutrition and Pood Management). 
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obtniuod iu certain' countries in War time by the application 'o£ relatively 
siuiple and inexpensive nutritional measures, and regards such resiilte as full 
of promise for the fulure. Tlie CoinjUittce also rccogmsies tliat to bring about 
n gcneiiil rise in nulntional levels the productivity of those engaged in both' 
ugrifunund and noiL-agriealtural {inrsuits must be increased so that non-food 
pi 4 ,|]ueerh have the purcliasiug power to buy food at prices fair to food pro- 
ducei-s, rtinie tlic lalU-r have the means to pay for iudustrigl products and 
bvrvices contnbuliug to their welfare. 

(d) The basic principles which must guide FAO in its nutritional 
nctivit.es, and Ujc obicetives to be aimed at, have been fully stated and dis. 
cus'.ed in the Report of tiic Hot Springs Conference, while the Technical Re- 
ports of the Interim Commission have outlined a comprehensive program of 
woik. dreause of the scope and excellence of these reports, the Committee 
feels that it is unnecessary to go over the same ground again. It therefore con- 
iines itself, in its present rcpoil, to suggesting certain lines of work which 
might receive the early attention of FAO iu the development of its imracdiula 
ond long-term programs. Some of its reeommendations refer to practical 
measures for improving nutrition, others to subjects which will call for detail- 
ed study in collaboration witii experts. Among the latter arc problems, c.g., 
the dcniiition of satisfactory dietary standards, which are closely interlinked 
with llie future development of FAO, and their study should proceed siinuUn- 
ncoiisly with the prosecution of the other activities rolcrred to in the report- 
which entrfor immediate attention. 

(c) The Commiltco recognizes that responsibility for the aotivitics of tho 
Orgaiiiralion will vest largely with the Dircctor-Qcncral and his export staff, 
and tJiot in practice the nature of the work undertaken will 6c influenced and 
modified by changing conditions. The program of the Organization cannot 
be fully defined at tliis stage. It feels, however, that the suggestions put for- 
ward below may bo of value to the Director-General in the formidable task of 
launching the new international organization The Committee would odd its 
opiii on that practical contributions made at an early date towards the nllovia- 
iioii of liungcr and malnutrition will do much to establish world confidence in 
FAO uhilc al the same time the organization will itself benefit from tlie ex- 
perience gained. 

; A) A PnAOTiCAL Prooram for iMMRDiAxn Action. 

(1) nunycr and malnutrition, 

(a) FAO must employ aJI the means at its disposal to teliovc ciisiing 
hunger and malnutrition. A, rapid survey should he made of, available food 
resomces and tlic supplies and requirements of necessitous countries assessed. 
Every effort Uuist be then made to hove supplies of food directed where they 
are most needed, to stimulate the production of foods in short supply, and to 
ew-nre that the utmost value, in’tewhs of nutrition, is obtained from available 
fo«d.s by all loiown means. The nutrition bronch of FAO will be closely, coii- 
verned in guiding tlic exeoil*ion of this task. ' 

(bl While the effects of the war on the food supplies of countries are pro- 
minent in the public mind, it must liol he forgotten that a large section of (he 
wnrid’.s population Ls inadequately nourished at the best of times. The Jn- 
lerira Commission remarks that “ more than half of the world’s peoples still 
face ,thc elemental problem of producing enough food to supply their cver- 
gt-ow.hig. numbers at meagre jevds of living.” The attack on this tremendous 
problem must be launched immediately. In many of the less developed 
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countries inefliods for ensuring the satisfactory nutrition 'of the people 'su^ 
as those successfully followed iu the ‘United" Kingdom and 'other cuuutries 
(during the 'war period are not fully applicable, and .a different approach may 
oXteii be jiccessary.' One method is to choose groups of people iu typical areas 
'and uttuiupl to raise their standards of living ahd nutrition by all available ' 
iiieriis. Iu the first place comprehensive snrvej-s 'of health and natural re- 
sources ntay he carried out by national agencies with the encourngeinent 'and 
support of PAO. These should he followed by planned efforts to develop to 
the utnii-.sl all respurepa within tlie' selected area in order to bring about an 
iniprovcnicnt in the .standard of living. This means the intensive develop- 
Ineiit of human and natural resources, including among the latter agriculture, 
fishoric'!, and irrigation. Such experimental areas are of great value as train- 
ing grmiiidfl, and ns a worltiug model for dcinoiistfation purposes and for 
ijiinilar projects in other areas on a fridcr scale. 

(c) Tile world war has led to severe food shortage in certain countries. 
PAO sliould do all in its power to assist in the task of relief and make use, in 
• furthering its owu policies, of the experience gained by UNKRA and other 
rel'ef nrganmations. » For csamplc, there are tcairn; of workers at presteiit 
etigagcd m dealing with urgent problems of undernutrilion and malnutrition, 
and (he supply, production and distribution of food in various'^countric.s. It 
is Ijrohalile that the seicntific and administrative cx])cricuce of these teams 
Would be ol Valne tp PAO. ^ , 

fd) A.S. regards pountries'i'n which the immediate problem is less urgent 
jhut neveitlieless serious, PAO should devote special attention to practical and 
ailmiui'vtrative mea.sures for , increasing and distributing food supplies, such 
PS “ Grow, More Pood ” camjiaigns, and procurement and rationing sehemes, 
'An important question for study is how long mon.surcs introduced during 
'the omei'grncy period to ensure the cquilahle distribution of available ’food 
supplies, should, in the light of PAO objectives, be continued in the post- 
.warqieriod. Reference may also be made to the jilanning of the home prodiic- 
.tio!» of ]ji elective foods, witli the object of imiiroviug the diet of mral com- 
jn'UMties. . . « 

(2) I'Wa’cKl/ifa groups 

Improvement of the diet of the vnlnerable groups(i) should be an im- 
mediate pre^cenp-stim? of PAO. Much could be rapidly nccompli.shcd in tin’s 
field in many "countries, whatever the prevailing conditions. The matter 
should also occupy a prominent position in the long-term program of PAO. 
Studies should be made of ineosure.s followed in different Countries and rciinrts 
made available to member naiions for their information. An inves‘Igalion of 
{.ehool-fcrdiug methods, w'ith special reference to cost and’ orgailiralion, would 
be of particular value. ' While all agree that! the provision of nutritious meals 
to school children is an effective means of improving tlie nutrition of this 
^ ’group, rhe practical methods to bo followed, consonant with local dietary 
.hnhi'.s atid food and financial rcccurces, have not j'et.been jvorked out in many 
countries. ' 


^ Special emphasis isdnid here on pregnant and^ nursing w'omcn, infants, and 
-pro-M'liool and school eliildron, "VnlnerahV croups” Tpf erred to in Pie Tleporf of 
(he Hof Sjnint'*- Conferencri inch'dc also ndolcfcenis, workers, indivirlnals receiving 
‘low ini>ontcs ;ind families with inirncrous children in low income groups. The deci'c’^ 
of vulncralniitj of Ihe^diffcrcnt gviuipi., and the need, for safegnarding llieir nntiitiyr 
'.ttili varv Mp, eonnliy to feounli'y. Nutritional policy should ho ndjn.sfed nccoy^' 
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(3) Xatwnal mihil'on organisalims.^}). 

'J'lirsc orpnni7ntions can cmilributo'inucli fp the ■work oC PAO, At 
Kent such bodies Itavc not yet been formed in certain of tl>c member countries, 
while in others oiffaniralions created before the war arc uo longer functioning. 
One of tile first iJr^Ics of PAO in the field of unlrilion should be to cncourago 
llio fojuiation or resuscitation of national mUrition orgsmaitions or equiva- 
lent agencies. TJje form of such bodies will inevitably vary with the circum- 
slanees jjkI methotls of difieiYUt eottnlrie<j. Whatever their preci'^ form, 
Itieir <ihj>e,tives should include the formulation of food policies for the eoii- 
sideinljou „f governments, the eoirdiiiation of resenreli, and the development 
of ojietjLmiinl and educational programs for the iJiiprovemerit of nutrition, 
Tlitunglt these hodies member nations can carry out their obligation under the 
Constitution of PAO to report periodically to each other on pmgre-s achieved 
in llie field of nutrition. Sneh reports slionld elaiify the approach to the pwi- 
lluu>, if nutnliou and food uumagt meitt under widely varying conditions, atid 
teno a> a gnii.c and a stiinnlus to inemher naljons. As s-nori ns feasihle. a 
meeting nt ilic repuscntative.s of jiational nntrillon urganuntions siiould be 
convened . 

(4) Training in nutrilion, 

Niitioiud nutiition organiralions cannot ftmelion cfTis-tlvely unless ihetr 
membeH have sotne knowledge of mitritiou and their wvrk is guided hj' nuUi- 
tii'n esi-tits. In many countiios progtess is relarilcd bvenUse of the lack of 
sucit kmmlcdge awottg adminh'rators, doctors, health workers, agricttUnral 
cs|)ert*«, social worl.ers, etc. Another handicap is the insutltcicnt number of 
specialircd ludrltioJi workers, which include research workers, public health 
iitiiritinn wotkers, dietitians, and home economists. PAO should encoui'ngc 
and devi'Joji apitropiinte teaching and training in milrition in existing national 
ii.sli B'lons. Orgnnijiitions for the tiaining of personnel for work in tropleid 
and B.tstirn countries are much tieeded. As a preliminary step, >i dirccloty 
of esivtitig institutions and facilities for training of various kinds shotdd bo 
prepared and mode available to member iiotiops. Govcnvnctils may be in- 
vited -to irovidc the widest facilities possible for the study of mitritiou, food 
management, and allied subjects and to assist students from other countries 
to iiinkc use of these foeililics. 

(3) CoVabaralion kHU healih and other intemaiionai orijanizations. 

Tlie aj-socialion befween food and health is one of the keynotes of the Hot 
SlU'ings Keport. There should be elosc collaboration between PAO and the 
Pnited Nations lical'h organkat'on which, it is hoped, will be created in the 
near future, 1c the mutual binefit of the work of hoth.(®J This is particularly 
ueecs-saj-y with repe d to the nutrilionai aspects of PAO worx. 31any of the 
aclivitie& in tliis spliorc suggc.>teil in the repart of Uie Interim (’ommisslon arc 
the primaiy toncem of health authorities, and in developing tliis ]>art of its 
program PAO should ass'-ciate itself Intimately with national and inter- 
national nealth a!gnni,’>nlions nud experts, Olosc eon'act must also he es'nl- 
lishcd between PAO and all o*her Unite! Nations organiiations. for mutual 
assist, suee and the benefit of member nations. 

0) A <1"l;ele(l note in "The Slruelure and FnneHona of the Nation d Nntrilion 
Ojgaai/mions Itecommended by the Uniieil Nations Conferetiec on Pood and Apricid- 
tmo et Hot Spnngs” was recently prcpaied for the Interim Cominis-irm 'by Dr, 
Pi-suk G, Bonclreau, 

(-) Itefewnio may be made hejs* to the note on “Pood and ITcallh'*' containing 
useful Blaiiiiicel mnleiial, prcijored liy Mr. P. h, McDougall for the Inieiim Com- 
mis®ie,i. 




( 6 ) The coJUclion of tlaia. " • . 

3ii assoeratiou with apijropriale agencies, FAQ slioiild xindottake the col- 
)(>etjoii, on a world-ivide scale, of data about food consumption and dietary, 
Iiabits, the state of nutrition of populations, and the prevaleneo of malnulnlion 
and defipjcncy diseases, and of the measitrcs 'taken to improve nutrilioii ‘ in 
vnri«)us parts of the tvorld* ^ ' 

( 7 ) Jnformaiion services. , 

F AO must be prepared to sitpply accurate, useful and up-to-date intorma 
lion on nulriliou' and food management. It must, therefore, collect the books 
and documenis necessary for a eomprehen.sive library. This will take lime, 
and parKcUlarly in the early singes the organization should make use of the 
infonnation service of other bodies, as well as of the services of nutrition 
workers rf repute in member countries. By degrees, ns cxpcricnec is gained, 
an enieient informnti«ii service should be built up within the organization it- 
■Self . The activity referred to in the preceding paragraph will provide mate- 
rial for Jhc information services and enhance their value to memher nations. 

( B } Various niOBu'Ejrs for study iir coui>abor;.vtiom with experts. 

■\Vhilc PAO will need the’help of experts in memher countries in the 
-developmait of all a-spccls of its program, there are certain questions 
the study of which jiurtieularly requires the coUnborutiou of appropriate e.v- 
perts group.s. Among these arc the following ; 

(3) Bia/arv stmdarch. 

The problem' of dietary standards was discussed in some flelail in the Hot 
Springs Bcporl. Sinec it is of bas'c imporlance to the work of FAO. it niust 
be the objeei of frequent discuvsion and conlinuiug rcscarclj . It is suggested 
tint FAO should convene a group of experts which, in cooperation with the 
t'nited Nations health organization,- should at tempi to define tentative dietary 
.standards, Ihereby facilitating the compari.son of levels of food consumption 
in dill'crcnt comilrics and the appraisal of food needs. 

( 2 ) Dietary surveys and their technique. 

The subject of developing -and standardizing methods of inve.sligating food 
cnUsumplioti so that nee,Hralc and comparable data may be obtained is one to 
which considerable attention has already been given by intcrnnUonnl organiza- 
tions. Work in this field should be continued and expanded by FAQ- Simi- 
larly, study by licalth experts cf the problem of assessing state of nutrition 
should oe encouraged. Items (c) and (d) below refer to question assoeiutcU 
with the collection of food rousumption data. , ‘ , 

( 3 ) The cffijiposition of foods. 

Jliu'h information is already available on tlii.s .subject and in many count- 
ries is, in general, sufficient for practical purposes. Tt is tlie responsibility of 
, individitai er.unirics to undertake the analysis of Iho foods consumed bjy their 
popuialinns. FAO can assist in this field, by encouraging Urn staudardiziilaoti 
of methods of analy.sjs. by compiling and editing available daln, and by estab- 
lishing the prineiplcs to he ob.servcd in Uicir presentation. 

, '( 4’4 The rlatii/icalton of foods. ' • ’ ’ > 

One of the duties of FAO will be the eollectiou of fodcl ‘consumption dafa 
t and llie.rpBulls of diet Rurvey<( in'din’preHt-»cp'untTias'. Agreeniont on nicthods 
,pC. grouping foods,', with nppropriftlc 'nomcnclatufc, a’nti on"' the’ htnnber of 
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groiipinjis, tvohW facilitate tlip intetnaiioual compatison of consumption (lata, 
and nutnlioual and economic analysis. 

(5) Vop’nlar educaiion. ~ 

The need for educating the public in nutrition -n-Jis strongly stressed iJt 
tlie ilot Springs Report. Many educational methods arc not effective and 
there is great room for improvement. Conntries will benefit by the exchange 
of infonuation about metliods and of edncationnl material, including posters, 
pamplilcls and films. The question in all its aspects sliould he studied by a 
group "of workers experienced in nutritional and health education . 

(6) Food conservaiion and iechnology. 

An early adtivity of FAO might be the study of the problem of consen*- 
iiig the nutritional value of foods, particularly staple foods, with the object of 
reducing loss of nutrients to a minimum. This is a problem of wide dimenl 
fcions whicli includes such important questions as the effect ol Tnilling and 
domestic methods of preimration on the nntr.tive value of cereals, eg., riccr 
wheat and com. Closely associated matters are the addition to foods of 
special materials, such as vitamins and minci'als, the use of these in vitrious 
wa.vs to improve nutrition, and the place to be hssighed in public health nutiition 
, policy to the distribution on a *idc scale of vitamin pills and (•mmeu’^rate^.* 
All the«e questions could suitably be studied on an intcinatloniil scale, and the 
experienee gained in any country made nvailublc to all. The hearing on 
nutrition of modern developments in food Icclinology is too broad n sobjcft for 
discuvsion in this report, hut emphasis may I'C laid on its-sludy by KAO. Re- 
feieneo may also be made here to the relutcd qiios'ion of improving, the pabi*.- 
ability nl food. The Report of the IIol Springs Cvnference poiut.s out that 
*• it is essential, in considering plans for imptov.ng the diet of populations in 
apy pari of the world, that the factors nf p.ilalahiilty and acceptability should 
receive attention 


(C) Other uses or work. 

The Committee gives prominence to the questions refemd to above as 
worthy of special attention in the early stages of the work of PAO. Various 
other useful aetivitics in the field of nutriuon and food 'management which 
could he included in the longterm program of PAO arc onumcra<^ccl in the 
] ccomnicndations of the Interim Commission. Mjmy of these coneerji other 
branche.s of PAO besides nutrition, or reqn’re the collaboration of health 
authorities for their proseoutiqn. Among lines of work and questions for 
study the follow ing may ho mentioned : 

(a) The effect on food consumption of social and economic policies and 
measures, induding among the latter legislation to secure minimum svages aud 
toeini security, family nllownnees, taxation of different kinds, food' ‘mbsidms 
and special feeding programs, etc. This is a wide subject wliieli might be 
studied by PAO in collaboration With other intcnlational organizations. 

' (hi Tlio social and psycitological hach'ronnd of dielaiy habits. , i 
(cl The discovery and development rf food plant strains and varieties 
which a c of exceptionally high nutritive value and ihe me of production 
methods wbieh enable full advantjige to be taken of their nutritive qualities. 

01) Assifi'ance to inilritioii workers in the identification" ot plants and 
miimah ri :«-li are smrccs of food. This might bs provided with -the •coonera- 
tiou ot oxisting scientific insutnlions. 
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COMMT.y?5lON A. 

.lloininiUre II (AgriculhU'c). 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICOI/rUltE. 

PnwdiiiHcutnIly, the goal of ngriciillwval production before FAO and 
'iiU'jnbcr {•ovewiments if, oho of integrating the soil rosoiirces of tlio earth and 
the gi-jn\inp body of leclnjjcal luiwvletlge in ways to mcot the food - rotpiire- 
JHcnti- of all ficoplo on a <ttahlc ba^si. These resources are no cloubl adequate. 
AUliough >\eil advanced, oux* technical luiowledge is still inadequate. Tho 
cronma.o ditliouliics of produofiou and disfribulion arc enorjnons.^ Ycaj-s ■will 
be rc'piired to overcome tlicjii and to invent the os-sonfinl economic and social 
tools for the task, 

Yet Ihc tools are now in band Jor great iinprovcmejits. It is urgoit tbnl 
sticlt tools be used and the flrsl steps taken. These will suggest oUters, Mun’s 
ideas nic dynamic, ho must be 3*' AO,. 

fJliiinges in agricultural prodiiclioii, the development of industry, pro- 
gre -»5 lonard hotter nutrition, improvement of rural living mid inci casing trade 
among ih< people must all pr/icewl, logetber. Each supports Ihc others; 
failure in ono hloekrf progress in the olfiers. Above all, the goaf requires peace 
almuig tlie people; and in turn, this pence depends npon substunflal progress 
towitJil liuj couimon goal of FAO nUd member governments, 

, IjitvAc number*, of fai'm people throughout the world arc poor, and cirist- 
ing ptij'-'triK of production, conKumpliou, and trade keep ihem poor. 8o »re 
mniu nr: an faiiiilics. WJiile rccognbing the general inferinrily of rural educa- 
tion* h »n.sinp, benlth. sanitation, and electrical facilities, as contrasted to uvlmn 
Kcrvicc'S, FAO nud Jtie,mhcv governments, must be mindful of the mutnnl pro- 
ilen.s of prtulucers and consumer-* in bo‘h city and counliy. Human v'clfarc 
niirst he the concern of all for all. Neither pence nor abundance can be long 
cujcn-fil by flpceiiil groups, or in favoured 'places, while others want for the 
ossentmla of dpofney and fear the approach of another day. 

Meu have a new awareness of the soils that support them. To acquire o 
Jmowlrdue of their nature, diidributiou, and responses to management, is n 
common problem to all, since experienee in one country is relevant in several 
others, 'i’hc nttainmenf of tho goal of PAO requires us to iliid the particular 
w'«ys to tific each soil most eOlciently, without w’oslc of materials, of Jiuninn 
labor, or of the soil itself. The ends of production and conservation arc thus 
ji»7**jiftrablc.’ 

Tile problems of ngi'icuUure are dynamic; nml ro are the hoicncca that 
be, nr on them. Each advance in technique raises new pi-oblems in the other 
iTintuVal and socinl .‘•clences. New crops and patterns of production csiioso tho 
/armor to new Imsoirds and affect the choice of consumers. “The very succesjs 
ol nmdorj) Hciencc emphasires the need fhr aymmclry and sound achoJai'shlp. 
Scientific disctivcry yomes from tlio ideas of men ns nvoH as from oi’ganiznlion. 
No nno run predict where lh«* impoytani ones will arifec nor when. I*'’ AO can 
help to hcoi» the Jangunge of science truly inleimalioua]. Through such a 
ronimon 'iangiJttgc, and, by free exchange of r''*‘cnveh nmfcrmls, ideas, and 
ficientJsls, e-sch member governnumt, and their, people, inny hcucfil from the ' 
■mcwcluB ,o£ all, * 
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Tftf findings of science must be translated into teems appropriate Jo 
people. The pi ogress made toward the goals of FAO and member govern- 
ments will depend upon the shill, effectiveness, and breadth of education and 
extension programs. All modern techniques of press, radio, and film need lo 
be utilisea. in addition to demonstrations on operating farms. The exebange 
of cxptriencc and technicians among countries is no less important than ihe 
local adaptation of the programs to the needs and uuderstaudiug of the 
p(*ople. 

In the sphere of agricultural policy much should be done. Certain pre- 
liminai'y steps can be taken now, uideed must be taken if FAO is to fulfill its 
obligations, but future progess will need to be guided by careful study by 
FAO and member governments. Certainly we should look to increased pro- 
duction and distribution of protective foods. Changes in production so that 
each region and country produces to the best comparative advan'.age, and each 
farm umt most efficiently, are continuing goals. Measures to tbe^o ends must 
be integral parts of air expanding world economy of advantage to consumers 
and piotlucers alike and ivitb full benefits to rural workers as well as to their 
cousins iu the city. 

Large capital investments will be needed if the basic objcctiics of the 
FAO ai‘e to he achieved. To meet this need, many countries will have to re- 
organwe their agricultural credit systems, not only to provide sufficient eicdit 
at appropriate terms for productive purposes, but also to discourage borrow- 
ing for wasteful purposes— -borrowing that in wide regions, is an obstacle to 
agricultural programs and has severe depressive effects on tlie levels of iMirnl 
nutrition and living. Where farmers arc inexperienced in tl»e use of credit, 
lending needs to be accompanied by guidance to the borrowers. Where debtw 
dibtic's has become widespread, debt adjustment measures may bo required. 
Where the preiailiug system of laud tenure impedes social and economic pro- 
gress in agriculture, land reform may be essential to the effective operation of 
the agB'icultural cr^it system. 

blcans must be found to meet the needs of farmers for machinery, fcrtili- 
2crs, and pesticides more adequately than in the past. FAO and ' member 
governments can determine mom adequately what those needs are and, witli 
industry, explore the ways by whicli they can be satisfied*. Certainly a world 
that can organize itself so effectively to produce machines and explosives for 
war, cannot falter at the challenge of producing the materials essential to 
peace. 

Sinee Hot Springs, the United Nations have won the war. Immediate 
attention should be given to the problems of war-term areas and to critical 
problems in other areas, even in the most powerful countries, that lihd to be 
neglected during the war. With that unity of copimon purpose that gave 
victory iu the war, must the goals of FAO and the ends of peace be sought.* 


> I. RxjBAr. Social Welpabe. 

Improvement of lural welfare is one of the major objectives of FAO aud 
membci' .governments. 

In most parts of the world large numhers of farmers, fishermen and 
forest workers are poor, and the present pattern of production tends to keep 
lem RO. Limd tenure arrangements need to he improved in mnn.v areas. 

material for ibis repoii is contained in the depart a/ i7te 
Ur m Z Prodnethn suhwiUr,^ to the United Nations In. 

term ou Food and Agriculture, Feb. 7, 1945. 
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jEducfttJon, health, and sanitary aerviees in rural -areas are, for'tlie most part^ 
inferior to those in urban areas. Housing of rural workers is freiiucntly bad. 
-Tlie benehts of electricity am] other modern conveniences are iess fre/iucuny 
present rural than in urban households. Many rural families live vvithout 
ready aecess to the community facilities and amenities that are an accepted 
part of modern living. Social legislation tends to include tlic nirol workers 
and their families less frequently or less adequately limn industrial W’Orkers, 
The principle tlmt agriculttiral workers are not less important to llio imtlou 
than other workers is not generally rccognmed and only rarely Is it pul com- 
pletely into practice. The full realization of the ohjedives of PAO would 
secure to rural workers real incomes equal to those of urban workers. 

Denf>c population in many agricultural regions is a major obstacle to in- 
creasing agrioiillnral production and to the cstablisliraent of ait evpamling 
economy of abundance. ' The seasonal character of much agricultural work 
means I'ousidcrablo undercmplojTncul of rural workers. Village and cottage 
induKtricii have been developed in some arens to provide employment during 
the fuadivc season; nueniploymcnt' ittsaraitce for agricultural workers is pro- 
vided in some countries; but much remains to be done. 

The reasous for the disadvantages under whicli the riirnl' people live in 
many areas arc numerous and complex. The neenmplishment ef the objective 
of bettering the condition of rural populations will retpiirc intensive work and 
close colluboratiou with other specialised infcrnaHonal agencies, witti govern- 
ments, with firganizalioiis of fafmdrs and of farm laborers, with professional 
groups, and with many other groups who arc concoruod with significant as- 
Ijcets of lural life. 

PAO is concerned witli the welfare of all rural people, workers ns well ns 
their depaidejifs, witlj operators of large ami small farms, with employers and 
jjiicil tvorkers, with regular, seasonal and migratory workers, with workers uho 
are paid in kind or a share of the product, and with unpaid family workers. 

In concentrating on rnrnl social welfare, PAO should be mindful of the 
fact llml in tlic long run the uelfnrc of food producers and Ibnf of food con- 
sumers arc intcr-dcpendetit. Reorientation of ngricullnre to meet nutrition 
needs and supplying needed foods to all clenjents of the populntion is an es- 
seufial part of the steps to bo taken in promoting welfare of food producers. 

Improvement in soil productivity and the efilcieucy of agricnltuiMl j>ro- 
duefion is an important step iu increasing real incomes of farmers and farm 
Workers. Tn largo areas of the world prodnetion per man is low — so Imv that 
many .families barely glean enough calories from their meagre orojis to keep 
them alive. Often crude methods of production require so jnncli elTort that 
there JH little or no opportunity to enjoy the rcwanls whieh a rural life based 
on cnicicnt techniques can yield, 

'A. OhjatUves of FAO and member Governmtnfs should include : 

1, Measures to' bring adequate nutrition within the reach of all rural 
people. 

‘ >2. Making available, to iiiral people cvorj'wherc the benefits of modern 
Heieiitc for adequate health, aanitation. bousing, cloclneity, education, and the 
' other Kp,‘jal and commnnily facilities noeessary for good ‘Ih’ing. 

3. Provisions for improving the condition of nil rural people, including 
hired farm and plantation workors, forestry and fishery workers, and the per- 

'fions dependent Upon them, ns well ns farm opcrnlorft. 

4, Acsnranco of an equitable share to rural people of the national ineonpr 

and the f octal scn'lit’s. • ' ^ 
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U. Jiemimcndaliom of activities far -FAO j 

" l; As in other fields of FAO s work panels o£ experts in rural social wel- 
fare. that may deal with the improvement of rural living should be c&tnblKli- 
cd. 

ti. The programs, proposals, reports, and statistics iif FAO should be given 
fi^slemalic^ review from the point of view .of the betterment of rural life. Any 
j>ro<riam or leLommendatiOii proposed by PAO to governments ^r other agen- 
cits .siioiild be esomiued to sec what effects it' will have ou the lile of Ihc" people 

CCItC-Cl'iKd. ■ ^ ' * 

.1 « oi<])ci'iUiou should be ntainlainecl with professional groups, repre- 
“•fiPaustb of lutcrnutiouiil and iiat tonal agricultural producers' oiganirations, 
nitJi 1)1 gan itatiuiis of ngticuKural workers, hud with n wide range of other 
oiguiii..<iuons in the field of rural wclfitrc,' iucluding wotneb’s* organizations. 
PAO sliould, 111 Its eooiicration with uatiojial governments, scelc means of se- 
ciiriiig appiopriali: representafon of those groups which arc not now' well 
oigaiii/ad, luuiuding persons whose work requires migration from one area to 
another. 

Wh<>nc\'cr ajiprojiriato", mciubers of representative organizations wdl bo 
ashed to joiii the panels of..cxpcrts that PAO is expected to set up to c.vamliio 
the ])rs>gtam anil reeommcndniions. 

4. Cfoperation should he maintained tvith such spceiiilized iu*el‘na'i'nal 
rgencies ns those dcalnig with health, sanitaiy sctviccs, housing, electrified. ion, 
edu'-n'tou and recreation, social legislation, protection of special groups of 
uorker-5, credit, transportation, cointnunications and trade, . to nssuic cquali'v 
of servicfs to rural people. ' 

!i. Steps should bo taken to ui^e that whenever social security incas'ires 
are developed in a countrj' they slinU apply to the rural as well a-s to the urban 
papula ions. 

6. Steps should be taken in cooperation with otlier inlermrtionnl agencies 
and null governments, to develop proper balance between agriculture and 
indusn-y through the encouragement of full time indnstty, and of eombiua- 
lions of agriculture with industiy', forcstty, or fishing. In such developments 
attoutioii should be called to llie need for social security legislation wliicli will 
assure that the rural areas, w'hieli contribute the workers, will not be left with 
an luiduly heavy burden of supporting the dcxicndcut groujis wlio do not mig- 
rate. 


7. Studies should be initiated of problems that relate to the welfare of 
rural peojjle, especially trends in the relation of population to agiicnllnral re- 
sourees and trends in national and international migrations from rural areas 
to indushial areas and to new land settlements. 

8. At some lime in the future, it would be advisable to study possible pro- 

prams Ot action to reduee the adverse effects on income and levels of Jiving of 
rural people of the natural hazards and uncertainties to which agriculture is 
normally subject. • “ , 


that immediately PAO should accurc the assistance of ex. 
perts ni the development of critoiia for comparison of levels of living of farm 
people, hshennen, and forcsliy workers as is already being done in the case of 
industrial workers. Comparable studies should be made of levels of living 
. of farmera and compared with those of other workers on a national and into^ 

coiitribulc to the de- 

%elopmcnt of criteria of minimmn levels of living ' / 
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IL - Sow; Rtsotwicis! : Tititm I>e\’elopmcst and Gonservaoton. 


P!aUsfa<itol^‘ lovds of Avovld wtitrMion'ahtl of welfftrte for farm population's 
may require brin^Ji't into U'jc Inhds wow iiwcultivntcd, throu^i forest elcarinpr. 
ianmn’od jnanaqenipnt bf ran'.'o lands, irrigation, drainage, control of soil 
salinity, and related practices. To maintain, and increase agricultural pro- 
dueliou, 'there is definite need in nwitiy connlri&s for ihc wider use of practices 
to ii:i|w*ovc and conserve the soil and the water Tcsourees. Even though tech- 
jiieal, knowledge in agricultural ficience, forestry, and engineering is ccunti- 
nuousl.v, advancing, gj'cat improvemenis in soil productivity can he made by 
wider application of what is now kno^vn. 

„ The reaHrntiow of the potentialities of soils for efficient production, au 
winde^ possible by modern scienee, often requires programs and public works t 
that serve many farmers in an area. This is true of both new rftid settled 
1 ‘oinilrics. Tims .soil management and conservation are important hoth to 
farin planning and to area or regional planning. , 

A. 01)jrelwcii of FAO an^ member Governments should include : 

\ I’rom’otion of rescUreli, cduea'^ion. and e.v;tension services in the fields 
of soil science and management," including surv'cys and clnssificaticn of 
' (soils that -might be improved for production by the proper application 
of water ■'and the use of management practices aimed at rational land 
uliliration. 

. . * 2. Promotion of wo,»er conservation and flood pt'evention Ihrougli en- 

. * . eonragiJig land use patients and land mtmngemeul practices that rednee 
rnu-olf and conserve the soil. 

7>> ' Jitromnxtivdotitmsl ' •* 

- Since acliotts in this field are e.wntially progressive, the immediate needs 
r,r" itnr‘'{ingU\shnfdo Mm the long-term objectives. Tlio TC.snlf.s of surveyo 
of jnil eoudttlon.s and development mensnres in- individual countries arc, how- 
ever, of first ’importnnec fov service of PAO in Ibis field. 

'file following recommendalion of the Technical Committee of the In- 
tri’lm jt’nmmi^don fNb,' $(51 is Ohdorsed t 

' PAf),' In eOtfperation with govemmenfs, sliould make coinpara- 
ih-e -slides nfv the legal and odmlnistraUve arrangemenm whieli 
various eonnteies have developed to facilitate progress in 
the ; fields- of’ Foil -cOnsel-vation, labd drainage and irrigation. 
Ttjrt'ntfh surfi. studies FAO could mnfm nvnil.sbJo to other countries 
wishing to start similar action helpful and cfTecttve Efuggestions as to| 
methods. 


In nddiliou PAO slumld arrange ; 

1. 'S'o ondertake or implement sludFcs of selected legislation and pro- 
jects 'dealing with .«.oil development and eonse^ation, such .as the Tenc.-see 
Volley anlliprity, irrigation in the Nile Ba-sin, soil conservation districts 
of ihc 'United Btntc'*, seJiCmes for drainage districts, and rural zoning 
ordinances. ' , . . 

, S, To oiiconragc* Ibo survey and classinpation of lands which might he 
brought into .prodiiotion *hy^ the proper application, of the principles^ of 
water and land nlilizntion. ' , , . 

3. To f.timnlatc regional land utilirotion wm-cys wMi a ^cw to tlm. 
more vatioual use. of , land, t including reforbstation Or regrassingi-of land 
unsnilf^ilo for farm r.rop.s. 

d. To promote flood-provention a,nd water conscrvata’on moiled, parti- 
by the ptopet* applicSntiou of^$oU coiisotvdtiou prittciplcsij ^ 
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6. To' promote "tlie" study of mixed fanning and' Of stock and pasture 
- mRiTagcinent, including open range_ and desert land, in rdation to Ueil 

eonservflition and watershed protection. - - 

' 6. To stress the etfeot wliich faulty ^rsticnis of land tenure might exer- 

cise rn soil utilization and conservation. 

7. To promote research in the control of salinity as it affects the effi- 
ciency of farming, parlieularly under irrigation. 

8. To promote international cooperation in tlie use, development, and 
conservation of soils m areas where national boundaries intersect ' pto- 
minenf plij-sical featiires, sacli as drainage basins. 

9. To inolnde in economic studies of areas consideration of the poten- 
tialities of soils and requiremaits for their improvement and conservation, 

JIT. EourATioN, Extonsion (Anvisoftr Snanejs), axd JExohaijgb ojn TecJi- 

NIC\L AND SaENTinC iNFOljMATXOrr. 

The critical need for better and more widuspread efforts in agricultural 
e/lueatioii and cvfonrfon are recognized, if the results of research arc to have 
their optimum use and if progrrams for n^riciilluraJ improyemeat arc to he 
effective. 

A. Ohjcciwes. 

Five broad objectives of FAO services in education, cxtens’on, and the 
eseliango of infonnation are recommended, in (lonformi'v with the tcclmioal 
report of the Interim Commission : 

(1) To assemble, summarize alnd facilitate the distribution to govern- 
ments of cdueational_ pamphlets, manuals, charts, posters, radio discs, 
films and other facilities on improved production practices and methods. 

<2) To encourage adoption of improved extension methods »,s deter- 
mined by comparative snrs'eys of advisory services and their relative effec- 
tiveness under various national conditions. 

(3) To encoxirage adequate training of personnel needed in carrying 
into nation the agx'icultural programs of the respective governments. 

(4) To encourage methods of providingf agricultural and vocational 
education to farm boys and girls. 

(5) To further general and vocational education among 'farm peoples 
on a plane broad enough to meet widening ptesibilitics of both industry and 

' agriculture. 

J) Jiecommcnda''}ons. . . 

1. Tlie fiulher development of extension Services should bo encouraged 
throughout the world. FAO should help to establish them in those area? 
■where they do not now exist or do not serve in an effective manner. 

2. Visual instmeMon should be encouraged in areas of high illiteracy, 

especially tlirough the use of films, as one nf the more important means of 
effecting changes -in -practices and roetliods. PAp may wish to consider the 
establwhiuent a snecial section to produce, collect, and distribute films and 
other visual aids. It should, when reoucsted, be prepared to render tcchni- 
oa} a^istance,^to disadvantaged a'reas in tlie maldng of films induing success- 
ful .fcsiillk of 'extension teaching. ■ ' 

3. The importance of farm-unit 'dcmonstrhtions should -be stressed" and 

inforiuatmn regwding methods usexl and .cxperjonjec available collected and 
'inade available. ' , . . ,, , 
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4. The tvanslnlj^n of sploclcfl scientific anfl tochuical pnblications may 
h'> mii-itiprcd hy I*'AO prccptlin? their distribution to the people to be helped » 
or assis'ci] bj* such information. 

' IV. PnoDuemoN UEsnARrir akd TconNtQtins. 

A OhJeHtvps rif FAO and tncinber GonenmenU ,in Tte<fearch : , 

1. To nppl 3 ' scipiicc coutiinu'usty to apricnlturc in order to find and deve* 
lop nicthods of sustnininp production, despite natural hazards, and of pro- 
uiieinp the best possible farm products uitb ibe least 'expenditure of human. 
eTort and, material resouivasj 

2. To enable seientific research •n-orkors in nl] countries to keep fully 
advised of the lat<*s!; discoveries in their respeelive fields; 

3. To enabl" the onerj'ies and resources applied to aprieultural ,J»eseai‘ch 
^ to achieve nwximuni results tlu’ough securing the widest possible cooperative 

cffojt among scientists in all countries; and 

4. To aid in the translafoii of Imown facts and principles into agricul- 

tural practice, since these form the bams of any extension or agrioidturail 
education programs. < ^ . 

li. h'ccor.mciidatioHS ; , 

l^'Gchcral recouiincndaiions : 

‘ Ke^eaivh and technical serrmes .should be arranged for hr PA<1 to 
resist member countries in mohilizing scientific pci-sonuel and fncililies 
for the solution of problems of -world agricultural productiou, ns set fortii 
in the ratcrim comujis.ston Report. 

Antong tlic chief purpo?e.s of ilicso services arc the fallowing : 

(1) To provide bibliographic services, by n‘>semblijii». , eomprific 
abstracting, and disseminntiH? scientific and technical information sig- 
iiifioaut in the field of ngrirultural procludiod, wherever practicable, 
iu collaboratioti with suitable existing ag ncics but in lependeu'ly If 
nesessary. Assistance should be given research and otlicr agencies 
in the several member nations in the pr’pnnition of li.s s of rtrencies 
with whicli pschangc of snilable publications may be dc.sirablc and in 
clfeeluating t.uch oxchtinges. 

(2) To cncoiir.'ge such rcw-arcli atid teebniend services ns mnj’ bo rc- 
t]iiired foj’ the dtvelopmcnt of iuteriiationally recognized standards or 
units Cf particular significance in agricultural science or pwduetion and 

' for the mainteiiiuice, eln*vsifiutttion, and utilization of sucli hlandards oL 
sin its. 

{•3) To provide assistance to member nations, through appropriate 
re.'’paj'eh and 1cahnic.il .vervie*‘s as lunj' be agreed upon, for the prelim'- 
narj* a,ppraisal of problems preparatory to the formulation' of program.s 
of agrieiiUnral production, and for guidnnee Und aiv,lsttince in the iiii- 
tialion and develoimienl of .prograjps designed to develop or modify 
ngnenltural prodiietioii. 

(4) 'To prirt’ide assistance to member nafiotw in tlic orgnni/hliMi of 
national, /regional or inteiiiational research agencies designed to* study 
’ problems involving agricultural prodnelion. ‘ ' 

13) To eoliaboi’ale with scientific and tcehnical societies, institutes, ^ 
ioundotions {i.nd similar agencies in development of research or resnaroh 
agencies" rclotinsr to apricnltnral .production;' and (o seenre cooperation 
‘ among llio'c societies on a regional 'and international basis. ^ 

J/1li2JBofAgi-l, 



(6) ,To eollcftoralc with otlicr agencies in the devclopraent of mcihoris 
(Icehniqupsi designed to iiisnre effective integration of rosenreh find- 
ings with educational and operational progr ms. j 

(7) . To collaborate with ^1 agencies in encouragement of the tra'n- 
ing.oi pex-sonnel cjmpctcnt to cany on researches in the field of igri- 
cultural production. 

^ (8) Tq collaborate with member nations, scientific .and technical 

'societies, and ie‘-enrdi agencies in the development and tinanung of 
regionally or interi.ationally needed leseareh services in the form of 
specially endowed foundations for such purposes as the maintenance 
of genetic stock uscfiU in plant o!nd animal breeding, and type cultnre 
eolleetions of pathogenic and etonon.ically iiselnl fungi and other 
microorganisms. 

2. Specific I'ecommendatwns : 

(1) Beeamy of the urgent need for increased prodretion of ogricul'U"al 
etnnniodities in many countrie.s special emphasis should he Inid upon tlie 
in-oiiimendations of the Inter m Commisssion Report dealing with im- 
mediate tcelinieal improvements. These cover s 

(a) Imiurovod feeding standards for poultry and livestrek, including 
the increased al.id more rational utilization of na.ivc feeding stuffs. 

(h) The application of modern techniques for the control of insect pests 
and d‘sea«!es of bo'li plants^ and animals. 

(c) The adoplion of advanced methods of manuring including tljo 
increased use of eomraercial fertilizers. 

(d) The increased production and picservation of by modern methods 
of protective foods, particularly fruits and vcge'ables. 

(o) Projects for improvement in cultural practic''s shou’d rcceSv^i 
ep.vly and iiigh pribri'y in PAO activities. The full implementation 
of this recommenda'ion is largely dependent upon the increased avail- 
ability of supplies of high pro:ein feeding stufl’s and certain ncsticidci 
now in short supply. Yet it should be emphasized that early action 
would help the countries concerned and provide PAO with an oppor- 
tunity for practicnil assis anee at an early date. 

(2) Attention should he given to the intprovement of the nutri'ional 
quality of food plants through breeding and cnllural practices, inehul- 
nig feHilizathm and adaptation of food crops to ssil tjTics and other en- 
vironmental factors. 

(3) Urgent need oxia's for the distribution of improved vnr'clies of 
grains and other seed.s through PAO in.sofar ns tbis is not taken care cf by* 
UNRRA. It is recommended that PAO should, at an early date, assist in 
establishing an arrangement for the collect if n, prcstrvnfon, and distri- 
bution of plant and aninml material ttnd seeds as a basis for breeding 
programs in memher countries. 

f4) Immediate attention should be given the need of collecting, 
abstracting, and distributing the results of rpscnTch and 0 x^ 01 ^ 0^01 
work to momb“r rations, end more especially to those whose technical ser- 
vices were seriously disrupted by war. 

The PAO shon’d set nn at the earliest moment a small commiHee of ex- 
perts, including representatives from existing ngeneics, to sun’ey and re- 

It is taken f* granted that wine is innlmled among agricnltnral proilaets 
'iiiil that I’.c protection ol vinejards, rgalnst discuses is a matter of concern to PAO. 
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tfliuinolul xu'cii 1} p foiiii of (OQpttiotUn ptfi'sillp niid d^sirnblc I c ween 
3‘'AO nnd lli(?.>.e apeneieM for the purpose of collecting, abstracting; trans- 
lating, and di^seniinallng the most' up to ditto information on a tccbnical 
level to member nnlious. , 

(5) BmpbHMs sliould be given to the recommendations in tbo Interim 
Commission lloport for increased produotion of proteelive foods, 

(a) llecommendations for connlrics less advanced in dairying, in- 
cluding : (i) tlie collection Of pertinent information in the scientific and 
ceonomie field and assistance by FAO in the interpretation and aipifii- 
cailion of such information; and (ii) the promotion of iutcrualional 
arratigemetits witli respect to dnirj' products, including standards for 
sanitation, grades and quality of dairy producla and measures for the 
reduction or elimination of diseas-es nnd pests; 

(hi The recommendations on poultry dealing with the s+nmilation 
ami coordination of poultry breeding and management problems and 
the encouragement of vetorinarj'* sendees; and 
(c) The rccommeudafions dealing with the /promotion of the produc- 
tion nnd preservation of fntitfi and vogehsJjlos. 

(li) It is recommended tlilil FAO give attention to the promotion of 
I'cgional rcseaitjh orgair'sations where individunl countries are unable to 
nperJLte singly, but where it i.s felt that joint operation with others would 
. be a practical itolnllon. 

(7j FAO should give early attention to invcs'igntions basic to the np* 
plication of quarantine mca.*!!^^ and international control schemes re- 
lating to insect pes's-imd the dihenses of jdnnts and animals. 

V. isTCMtA^TtOM AS'D CoOItniNATlOK OP AonirUI.TUKAP raoOUASlS AND POMClEsJ. 

\ 

A. Ohjccih'c of aijrjtvVurn^ pnkk‘i of FAO qad il/riMbcr Govofnnirn's ; 

In line \vi‘h,,the resotnlior.s at Hot Rpring', agricultural policies and 
programs should bo directed <o five long-range ob.i(*ctivc.s : 

' 1. To increase *otal food iir''duc^ion, nnd cspednlly the production of 

.protective 'foods, to provide the menas for iucrcapcd con'tumptiou and 
. improved nutrition ; 

2. To produce (he world’s nariculfural products on farm units which nro 

of a 'Size nnd .pattern to utilize efiic’cntly improved machinery and tcch- 
rtoiogj’’ nnd to secure rural welfare ; , 

3, To readjust product 'on along the lines set out in llcsnlution XV 
of the Hot Springs Conference *-o a.s to empluisVe in each region or 
country the products which it can produce to llie ho‘l eomparativo 
ndviintape. eOnsistept with the maintenance or attainment of a brflancml 
mi.ved cysleni of farming a‘>id the maximum practicable divorsifientiou 
of jmdUf'ien; nul to exchange these ]m due’s ^for otheii’ i)ioducts 
that can be prodmicd most efficientlj' elsewhere; 

4' To stimulate and forward an expanding world economy, pronerlv 
balanced ns between agricultural and industrial production, and inlor* 
^ , nnlly balanecd as hetiveen the Various c< mponents of agr'enllur?. Finan- 
' ' cinl Ci’id soc'al nrratjgemenis should he s\«eh Ihnt rising cousmnplion 
stendilv beeps pattr with rlsbig production; nnd 
b. To develop and maiu’ain snch economic conditions in agriculture 
and in.rehiled indufjtrics as will .stcadUj* better the eondittons of fertn 
atul 'riiral populations, and provide than n full share «l the Irnils of (he 
expanding woild economy. 
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B. llccanmehAid IHincltons of FAQ : 

Most of tJie JmictioDfi of PAO in Uik field will involve eoniinnons opei'a- 
tions nt the iiuei-netionnl level. 5 

1. For immeditilc ttitantion : 

(1) Work on eomiuodity sittifltions jind produetinn n-owanit, Tn 
first year, PAO should make the best possible e'pprnisnl of the prospective 
produetion, expoits. imports, and co)isnmj)lioii oi major eoniniodujes .ui 
comilrics; in step Axith its initiation of work on the collection and niiproA'cment 
of statistics. Ill thi.‘« connection, it .••hould draw on the nnfcWa'j p’’'e’’d’- '’'•in- 
pilcd by the Combined Pood Board, the Pood and Agricttl nral Subconnnittces 
of the Bmci^'iiey Eennoinic Committee for linropc, and tiic Lonniined 'wo.r:- 
in" rartj', and any relevant material afscmbled by BNIIRA. U should also 
ii. 4 ncst {josernments to suiniimrire and lepoit their own experience m carrj'ing 
thionjrh internal ic-orientation programs. 

These hninediate anpraisals should be directed toward piecing PAO tlior'*- 
after in position to advise uMcmber govcrnincnls on flic inlegfnlioii of their 
agricultural piugiams, concurrent with the work of PAO uu">iuis *n helinng 
those countries soise their most pre.ssing technological problems in raising 
levels of food iirodiicticn and consumption. 

2. Coniinmng programs : 

As s<'Jon Ui, jiO'-sililc a start should he made toward the long.iertns develop- 
went of a full progrnni of work covering fiic nspect.s, as follows *, 

(1) Advisoiy .service on tcehnieal phases of integration and coordination. 
PAO ‘.Imuld jneparc to funiish infoi motion and advice on the in-’iiy 
technical prohlems that must he solved in any shift freiri monoculture 
toward more ihACislfied farming, or fiom a high-cost, artificiiilij suppor.cd 
production to «i<her Irinds better suited to the «’ca- As many such pro- 
blems eoneern a whole vcffion rather than a single country, FAO sbmiUl . 
coilnlioratc liotti with inJh'itlual countries and With regional ojganiznliortjt 
(such os for the JUddle East and Caribbean areas) in their i.tm«idcrntio»- 

(2) AjiiUMisiiig commodity sHnatious and production programs. PAC 
should make priiodic appraisals of the prospective producUon,, exports, 
imports, and comumptioii of major agricultiral commodities in all couii* 
tries, and contrast these sVith world needs for improved mttrition as indi- 
e.atcd by eoiisomptien goals set by the authorities of each countrj’. PAO 
should diseu.s> these findings with governments as found feasible, and should 
cncouiago joint consultation between coimti'ies and mutual readjustment 
of prog'am" This noi'k should he directed loa'"”'! Teabrn'" •u rapidlv 
ns possible, the objective set forth in Kc'oltjtion XIV of the Dot Springs 
f'onferenee, of aiding nations to des’elop a real “ long-term cnrirainaicd 
production plan for the best use of their resources on a world scale.’’ 

(3) h'inding use for excess agriciiUurul rasoarecs and manpmver. In 
appraising and aiding the integration of agricullural programs, PAO 
should !!ivo •■pccinl attention to (a) the renbforption, in other pfodttcfi\c 
cmployneiit, of agricultural re.sQurccs and manpower displaced by techno- 
logical imp! OA cinents or goA'crnmcntai programs or polices ; (h) the 
development of systems of farming aaIucIi aa'iIi provide year-round prodne- 
tiA'c einplojTni'iit for farmers and form Ai’orkei'S ; (c) the prOA'Jsion of non- 
farm employment for surplus farm population and part-time work for 
people underemployed on farms should be given attention, with particular 
reference to the encouragement of local or Adllazc industries ni reg’ons * 
whore such industries aie suitable. This Avork rivould take into account' 
the economic dcA'elopment and otlier''conditions in each count ly. 
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( 4 ) Tn'<?g]‘a.niff apncuJtur.ii ptilicica willt rclaLcd policies of otliur iiilar 
liationnl agencies. FAO’s work Icwartl nu economy of auundunce \\il\ 
111*011 to lie lilted in with related activitiefi ol‘ otlier specialised international 
inslitutions. In cooperation willi appropriate agencies, FAO should exer- 
cise the following functions j 

(a) Seek to secure adequate measure's to expand the buying power of 
eonwmiers in step with the increase of farm p’oductiun, and tlius to 
maintain ntarkcls for the growing farm output, to avoid die risk of 
tompoiaiy surpluses resulting in subsequent dcGcicnt food jirodueliou. 

(b) Seek to secure the proper integriation of the agricultural pha'ses 
of devclopuient programs with nonagricoltural phases of huch programs, 
and M>ek to provide all possible alternative uses for any excess capacity 
in agriculture. 

(e) Berve in a teclinical constiltnlive capacity in uegotiations betweeft 
go'crinneuts and the piOjectcd international bank, where apricultur.'vl 
reorientation progianis involve new iiu(luIIation.s or facilities, which 
mittirc iiite'national loans. 

(d) ('oilman with other inforeisted intornatiounl npcneiei ns to Hit 
status of their prograhi.s for general industrial developineul and e.vptui* 
siou, a‘-eeibini to wluii extent they provide n proper bai.mce between 
industry and ng 'ieiillurc, and do all it appropriately on to fiTWiird iin.l 
siieed such piograms. 

(o) C'onnuoditj* arrnupemcuts to did coerdinntion of pioduetiou. Al- 
though eommodity nrrflngenicnts will b? eonsidered priiimrily in couiiectk'n 
with fnai'keliiig, production conslderalioai. arc also involved. 

PA(» will no doubt aid and odvisc in the technical p-cpariilio_n of possible 
ccuiiinodity iirMiigemcuts, pud then cooperate with whatever Iiuenialioii.d 
agency i.s a«signrd competoiiee in this field in calling eonference.'^ to consider 
lliem. Onee commodity arrangements are agreed to, FAi) .should s'uuy 
ilieir cft'eela and advice on any nece«sarj' clinnges in Iheir operation. From 
the pioduclion eide, FAO’.s advice should inelude fitting priii.a>»'als tor 
iiuHvidunl commodifies into the larger framework of world agriculture 
ns a wliolo, expanding yet balanced between it.s vnrioii.s ports, and .■'ccing 
to it that measures for the reduction or reSlrietion of pni’lieiilai products, 
If found ueees.saij', arc accompniiicd by nppropri.ate arrangenumts for llic 
productive use of the dksplneed resouiccs and people. 

In view of tlic close interrelationship between marketing ,11111 production 
l}olit‘ie.s, it ia reeommeuded tliat if an ndvi«ory eojumittco on m.irketiiin > 
e.st.ibli!-jip«I in l''’AO to consider eoininodily arrangement propissiils and re- 
lated mal 1 er.s, it .should take into conhidcration the objeclivcs and leeom- 
mendations herein mcnlionod. 


C. Uflaftfjns hctU’eiii yAO and Govartimcn/.i : 

The activities ouUined will involve a coutiimoiis flow of information from 
governments to FAO, and from FAO to governmontb. Jlo.st of liio informutiou 
slijipliediby governments will be obtained hi the regular slafislicnl jcporls, sup* 
plemenled'by the periodic reports from gwveriinients. particiilaely tiie sections 
dealing' with progrc.ss in nd.iURtments of protlncfion to meet nutritional needh 
and with action to insure a1abillt5'- of farm jncpme and bcttormoni of the eondi- 
ticu of fanii people. In addition, FAO may front time to time iequc.st special- 
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inrownaliou with regard to parlicolar egticultural progi'am? or the 'Iale*!t 
devclopincms in aprieultural policies, 

hi return, ,FA0 will ‘aipply to governments periodic reviews and nnalyscil 
of commodity Hluations and prodactioii programs with regional and vo Id- 
wide iuummrios. As the work progrc'scs’, it may, with the approval of goicm- 
inents, convene regional or. larger groups to discuss the eur.ent^sta'us of ngri- 
cuJtural progriinjp and their future integration. In all thw work, FAO wiHj 
of course, be limited to consullation with and advice to governincuis. 

VL AGnicijiT'ulvAi, CkianiT, CoopiaiATlON, and. BciiATCd Matteus . 

A. Ohjioodvps 0/ yAO and Mcmhcr Gooernmenis t 

In Older to eoutribute to an improvement in economic and social conditions, 
agricultural ciedit policy needs to be designed ; 

1. to pvoviuc needed credit at reasonable terms to farmers, forest owner'*, 

and tlsjiciiiu'ii, and to private, cooperative, or govcrnmcittjil tiudcrtakiuga. 

bervieiug agriculture ; 

2. to dihcourage uneconomic borrowing, and particularly borrowing for 

wasteful purpcsps j 

3. to encourage orderly debt repayment j and 

4. to .idviso and guide fnimers ns to the effective use 'of credit. 

The scope aiid character of the needs for agricultural credit in a given area 
depeud on laud tenure, type-of-farming, production techniques, and similar 
matters. QcntiMily, however, the long-term and intermediate Cicdit needs am 
large in couiparibon with the short-term ones. jMorcover, fnrmcr.S' i emote from 
the money market nie often unfamiliar with modern commercial and financial 
mauagemont uml have frequently encountcrecl greater didiculties in securing 
pKiduclion and marketing credit than do those cllgaged-in industrial and miuiiig 
enterprises. 

In many instances, small farmer.s are dciiendent on local money leifdcrs, 
who, in (he alienee of effective competition lend to cha go tisiu'icns rates of 
interest ; or they obtain credit only from mcvclnmts' making it puh5,‘ble for the 
latter to impose unju.st financial restrictions on their customers. 

Rpeeialired ngricnltural credit 'institutions arc needed to supplement the 
lending cif private indh'iduals and general financial n"vnoi'“! Tlic tvnc of 
credit agency (private, cooperative, or gois’crnmelital) that will be most effec- 
tive, depends on cncumstances ; even witliin one country, different types of 
agencies may he needed for the provision of the various kmds of hans. 

Effcctiire functioning of the natitmal credit system depends on the provision 
of nd'*qiiate legal ni'''troments for real estate and chattel mortgages, and' on 
well kept land registers and registers of deeds, or, preferably, titles. , 

Other specific measure.? are needed in certain areas. '\Vicle''pi'ead debtor 
distress calls' for debt adjustment measitres, Anti-usurj’ laws are nedtssa’-v to 
check ex)iloitatioti of the farmer by monc.v lenders. liecoursc to land reform 
may be neees'sarj' to remote impediments to economic and social progress re-'-ult- 
ing from an inadequate system of land tenure. , 

In some countries the national credit facilities will need to^be suppleinentcl 
by international loans, such as are envisaged under the Bretton Woods agree- 
rnants, in cfrder to make possible ^the financing of agricultural development 
• projects I'cqiurhig large purchases' of foreign products. 
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B. Rceommcnilulioiis** ; 

1. Ai’tiviiics of PAO in ihe field of agnciHUiTal eredii ; 

^ (a) Keporling and consulting service on agricultural credit. In view of 

tile importance of effective credit for agricultural development, and in order to 
a^slst eounirics seeking to improve their agricultural eredir systems, there 
should be established a reporting and consulting feervico on agricultural credit/ 
The tasl«5 of this .sendee should comprise : 

tl) The development, on ihe basis of data received, of a current informa- 
tion service to member governments and the periodic publication of data 

that are of general inteie.st. i 

(2) Oomparalivo studic.s of problems of, importance for the improvement 
, of agricultural credit facilities in member countries. 

(h) Cooiieration with the Inlernational Banlc for Beconstiuclion and 
Development. J'VVO has a direct concern with the promotion of greater agri- 
cultural elll(-ienc3- and with llic betterment of tlic conditions of 1‘ural poiniia- 
l,on.s Loans fi-om the Inte national Bank for llcconslruction aud Develop- 
ilicut will, in certain eases, he needed to attain these objectives. 

In orde,r.to onahlc FAO to exercise an influence in its own field commensu- 
rate with the ]>urpos,es for which it has been established, it is clearly appro- 
^uintc that dose cooperation be e,stablishe(l and muinlaiucd betveert the Inter- 
national Bank and PAO. 

In conl'ormitj- with Article V, Section 8 of the Draft Agreement on the 
Bank (as adopted at Bretton Woods) PAO should bo consulted llic Bank in 
its agricHllnrai credit policy in general ns well as in pariicunir ease'''. To 
facilitate this, J'AC should place its reporting and consulthiij Acrvicc on agri- 
cultural credit, as well as its other technical servicc.s on aguouUure’ forestry, 
and fibhories, at the disposal of the Bank. 

2. Acliviiies of PAO in tho^fieW of agriculhiral cooveraiives : 

In order to facilitate the development of agricultural cooperatives and 
of central and inlernational cooperative orgnimntioiis, h^AO shimlu collect and 
d' ‘.-eminate to member governments information on the various 13'iic.s of agri- 
cnltural cooperalivts, the various cooperative systems, relevant legislation, and 
llic application of tax policies to cooperatives. For the honefit of it>?> members 
it should keep current a list of experts on the various problems of agricultuicd 
cooperation: 

In its studies of cooperative developments, special attention should bo 
given to the prc] oratory eduealiounl work that is indispeiisablo to the succc.vi 
of cooperative organizations. 

■VJIL Bi'F.ciAi, T^xiLua for PxajrtuisajR, MAcrnNCBr and PcsTtemns ; 

t/rgeut meed ’exists for more fertilizer, machinery, aud pesticides. In many 
parts of the world adequate supplies of these materitds, appropriate to the 
.local need 'would be of very great benefit to agricultural production and divcnsi- 
fication, 

■*To' facilitate consultation on ngricuUnrnl policy mnltoib, liie Bicilon Woods 
Conference agreed, upon suggestion by the' Interim Goinmibsion, tlmt a member of 
the. Advi-sori' Council of the Bnnfc should ho selected in agreement with the Organiza- 
tion (Cf. Art. Sec, 6 of the Draft Agreement on tlie Intcrimtiunnl Bank tor 
lleconslruelion and Development). ' ' 
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A. U^'ccrmcndniinns ; ~ * — 

1. Jinniediale Jiclion is urged on the reconunendation of the fnlcrm Com- 
inissjon I’epoit iJint : , 

^ “ PAO i-on-Mclo:- eonduclhig bii immediate survey of poshvnr needs for 

fcTtihVcr, of evailalile supplies of row materials, and of the adegnney of 
facilities for fertilizer processing. This should include consideration of 
f'le jinmber and extent of -waitimc expansions in fi.xed nitr'gen plants 
and other elie?nien1 plaii*s .snited for ferlilizop p-nduelion and *<( plan^ for 
• their postwar «so. Tf found desirable, PAO might initiate intornatioiml 
discusbjoi)'. looking to the dcsdopincnt of )„o«iamme, lor tiie adnp’.ation 
ot these plantf. to production of fcrtir?.cr op „ ndociu.iU to meet tJie 
world-wide need.*, of an expanding agricullu-c.” 

It is iceommendcd further tliat : 

A .sur\ey be made of the agricultural requirements,' the estimated manu- 
foetnring oipacity, including the possibility developing tlie natmai 
fertilizer resources and psoccssing facilities, nud the supply position in 
each eounti.'i. ^ 

Doping the ipiiiiodiate period of urgency the Stirs'ey should ctnccrn itself 
miU’ with Jhosc Jertilizers which arc jn siiorj .Oaw’J 

he ph-cn to llie vay in which output of fortiliiiei., i,i short supply can be in- 
crea^cd. , 

Copniranee should ho taken, not only of the potential frrlili/er demands 
fo • eflieiont piodnclion, but nPo of the ability of farmers, under prevailing 
coi.dititns*, to make use of fertilizers. 

The survey fop the loiip-run period' should ineludc needs for all plant 
nutrients, includ up tlic minor cleinents. An estimate should he made of pro- 
jected needs in the light of the anticipated p.xpnnston in volume ot apricultiiral 
luodticiion and anticitmted increns'cs in efficienoy. Sinveys should take into 
coiisideiauon the tjpe of soil nud its prc.scnt conditions and such factors as 
' size of farm, laun practices, kinds of crops, and allcrnnlivc uses of land. 

Tlie .nfarmnlicn collected should be made available to member povern- 
nients and, in Inin, should be relayed to fertilizer lndu.strjcs so llial production 
can be expanded .iceuruingly. 

2. If is icenguired that another aspect of tli(> fertilizer problem is to pro- 
•vide ferlrii/er.-. at mdi low cost that they can be more prnciat'y used. U is 
recmiii’iended that FAO, tlirnngh its member countries, invcstigaie ways and 
lueuns of redm inp costs by simpler formulas, grentcr conccntral.ou of lertil-rcr 
strength, and other means 

Ihu puKhr.'-i ig poivci of formers in any conniry should not he the sate 
dcierntmnni m .fiK/ig a prodtiction objective for fertilizers. 

Tlierefoic, it is sugpc.sled that FAO assist iii the development of '^cheines 
vv hereby credit or fiibsidics may be p’-ovided to fneilitate the distribution of 
supplies, 

PAO sboiild also cmisidcr a study which m^y indicate where additional 
fcitilver plauth niiglii be e''labl..shed. 

Ilicse are mnllrrs of urgent importance. 

3. PAO Oioiikl promote the nece''Sa’'y cdncational and ndvi«ory Wort 
among farnuus hi lespcet to the effic’entusc of fertilizers according to the t^po 
of soil and other conditioius prevailing ou their fon'ns. 

4. It is w-ommended that PAO make a smwey of the manufacturing capa- 
citv, the estiiiiated needs, and the supply position qf farm nmcliiiierv and°im,''lc- 
ments ’This survey should also consider the geographical ioution of the' 
plants, and where additional plants might be. established. 
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• Dnrinpr tlic immediate period attenlion should be given to Uje xirgent needs 
of a countxy in relation to the Itind of farming, size of farms, and .the needs of 
the farmers. Increased attention should he devoted to designing' hand tools, 
implements, and other machines that are sufficiently simple and iiiespcn.sive to 
bring them within reach of greatly inei cased numbers of farmers. ‘Thi.9 need 
is verj'^ urgent, especially for sizes and types of farms that are not now mechaniz- 
ed to a signidcant extent. ' ' 

During the loxig-rim period for agricultural implements, a survey slionld_ 
eoixsider the ncpfl.s of countiies in terms of potential agricultural development 
aS well as the'type of farming, size of farms, and any other rekvajit factors,. 

5, PAO, through its member countries, riiould investigate all possible ways 
and means of lowering the costs of agrienUurnl machinery to farmers. • 

6. It is Tceommended that for the immediate period a survey be made of 

.estimated needs, manufacturing capacity and the supply position of insecticides 
and fungicides. * * ' . 

VHT. Need.s oif SM.01A1:, Areas s 

JJecausu of iheit tirgenay aut? somewhat fecial Uharactor the problems of 
wnr-torn countries and of eounrtics in tropical and snb-tropical regions are 
outlined moxe hi>ecifically''even though many arc touched on or included' in 
other "more general recommendations. 

A. Special needs tn war-devasiaieel areas : 

1. Direct Jssjstaiieo hy FAO : ' 

. (1) In order that more complete information be made available regarding 
tlie extent of .war "damage to agricultural processing facilities in devastated 
eountries. it is recommended that scientific comparable methods of evaluating 
such damage' be woiked 'out by .PAO. • ' 

(2) In view of the complete blaclc-out of scientific progress in devastated 
countries during the war, it is recommended that PAO oncourngc the holding 
of jegioual eonfevenccs at ■which scientists of advanced agricultural institutes 
■will review .‘.(•ientifle findings developed during the wbr with scientists of 
dcvns'l.sted eoimtrie.s. These .scientists will then be equipped to relay the latest 
developmenls in x^'acnee to jiroie-ssional leaders of their respective countric.s’, 

(3) Owing to til© dearth of litei’aturc in devastaled counlries relating to 
agricultural and nutritional progress during the war period, it is recommended 
that PAO proiuoto the preparation of a handbook •which will set forth wai’- 
period findings in thc.se fields for the Information and use of agricultural and 
nntritionar scientists' in war-devastated countries, 

I (4) Owing to the destruction of laboratory and scientific equipment and 
of libfaries of colleges and research in^^litntion8 in war-deva.statcd countries } 
and in view of the dearth of trained leadership in agricultural work, it is recom- 
mended that PAO "make an appraisal of the respective needs of theso countries 
' and that infOnnation about such needs be made available for consideration 
bj' histilutiontf, foui]dation.s, and otlier agencies in a position to a.'^sist in the 
' I'ebnilding and re-equipment of laboratories and libraries, and in the granting 
of international scbolarships. 

' (5) In "view of tlie importance of Uie reconstruction of rural life in 

devastated countries, PAO should deal witii the urgent problems of such re- 
construclion and should ai'rangc for a Special conference on this subject at an 
early d atc.^ ' 

*In prepaiitig for such studies and eonfevonoes full use should he made of tho 
wM'lc already douo by such international agencies as tho League of iCaticiis. 
LlCSlDofAg^l ' *' ■' 
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(6) Owlnfc lo tlic need for itd^natc nmrUet facnitics ni n world le'Ji’ionted 
for ngrlculturnl productiou according to newly accepted prine'iiiic!,, it is recom- 
mended tlint PAO cncouiagc the development of agrIcuUur.ii mdrKtts to assf-t 
devastated countries in gaining a standard of living fpr its farm people in Tteep* 
ing with principles enunciated i>y FAO. 

2. Proposah for assistawe ihal PAO may promote by sufff/esiwn to other 

agencies : 

^ (1) In vimv of the inadequate capital now available for rebuilding tlio 
agriculture of devastated countries, it is recommended that , the Director- 
General explore promptly with ai^ropriatc financial authorities and with inte- 
rested member nations the possibility of developing measures to secure more 
adequate credits as abon as pos'dble, both to aid agricpltucal reconstmetion 
directly and to help in the restoration of agricultural credit institutions in 
countries where they are unable to function adequately'. 

(2) Owing to tie parallel nature of activities of TJNilliA and PAO iii 
appraising needs for supplies and methods for meittinp thetn, it is desired that 
closb collaboration of FAO and XINBRA he mnintnined as long os UNRHA 
continues to function, especially in regard to materials such as equipment, live- 
hfockj and other commodities necessary for a reconstituted ngrieulturc in de- 
vastated countries and in regard to the provision of adequate transport facili- 
ties'. 

(3) In view cf the probable tennination of the good worit undertaken by 
I'NllKA, it is leeomTr.endcd that PAO give CDUsidcratlon lo the development 
of continuing activities designed to assist in reconstruction of devastated coun- 
tries, especially in rural welfare fields not cos'cred by tJNKIlA'h activities. 

(4) Owing to the destruction and removal from devastated countries of 
form equipment and livestock and the impossibitity of securing feriilixers and 
pesticides during the war, it is strongly recommended that J«Au draw the 
attention of compcTcnt nuthoriTtJes to the need of giving the neecssnty priority 
in the allocation of shipping space for the dclivciy' of sudi uiateriais, in order 
(hat devastated countries may not be hampered in rcconst ruction. 

B. Special Keidi in Tropical and Subtropical Areas : 

]■ Immediate A'esds z 

(1) In order to provide the necessary stimulus to the countries in theso 
regions, they must be assured of a fair and equitable price for tlieir produeU* 
PAO can assist tiie various conntri^ within those regions by sciuling out special 
'luiviions, if so desired by Govcmmeuls, to study and advise on this problem. 

(2) FAO can render a very’ valuable service in the equitable distribution 
of ogrieuUnntl niaeliincry and fertilizers, both of which are likely to he in 
shoit supply in tile immediate future. FAQ should suggest the pooling of 
available supplies and (heir distribution on an equitable basis to nil countries, 
.\eeping in mind tlic spedal needs of the tropica! and suhttopieal peoples, (he 
majority of whom Lave been more or less starved of these supplies during (he 
SVnr years, M’ithout these two essential tools of production, it is dillicult 
Ho vmmlizc limv these countries can step up production. 

(3) The organization ond improvement of extension servicet; js urgentiy 
needed. FAO Miould collect information on the various methods of cxtcnsiott 
odopted by eouiirrics throughout the world and make it available to the tropical 
ond sub-tropical regions, particularly through special missions to study the 

•As pointed out elsewhere in the report this problem is related to the develop- 
went of imlustiy vUlnn the icgions. 
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problm im Ibo .'•poj and rcconimeml jivcordinprlj’. The soc'ai pattoi'n ot 
jH'oijJe*. hi these eeunti’ies XQust be eoasideied in developing ui>e£ul cducationti! 
services so that lliey may he adopted to local religions and social customs. 

2, Coiiiimting I’rograms ; 

The immcdinle nMds cannot be sharply distinguished frop the long-term 
rctpiircmcuts of these countries. The three rccommcndationf, indicated above 
nic also rceoinnieiided for the long-term period. The following ..ptcial require- 
ments of (hose legions should also be considered when planning for the long- 
tenu period. 

(1) Urgent need exists for technical stalTs. Talent is not wanting but 
facilities for necessaiy training of leaders are needed. hVVO can Jielp 
those rountrics, arrange for the necessary facilities for training the requir- 
ed j)ei«bunel, including post-graduate study, and for the exchange of techni- 
cians. 

(2) Where countries within these regions require Up services of traiu-* 
cd personnel, h’AO could a.ssist in securing such personnel. 

(3) ISxpert help and guidance from FAO is needed m the tropics and 
Kuh-lrojiics for the organization or extension of research institutions. Thli 
could be done by sending out siieeial missions of experts, if required, to' 
advise the nations in this work and by promoting coordination among. insti- 
tutions devoted to tropical and sub-troi)icnl researches. 

(4) A prc.‘.«iug problem in the tropics and sub-tropics is the lack of suit- 
able agricultural machinery. MacMnery at present available is not neces- 
sarily suited la their requirements. It is recommended that BAD should 
'proiJtflIc vasearch work in the evoMug and testing of machiuety suitable 
for these areas and particularly for the needs of the small holders. (For 
instance, little or no attention has so far been paid to the evolution of 
machinery suitable for wet-rice cultivaUon.) The field here is enoimouH 
and B'AO can i-ender valuable service in promoting research in this direc- 
tion. 

(5) In the tropics and sub-tropics, the cultivators do not have employ- 
ment through the entire year. Their incomes arc, therefore, low and if 
they arc to he fed properly, these income must be raised by iindbig employ- 
ment over the major part of the year. One approach to this problem is 
the devrlopment of agricultural or other suitable induslric-s, partienbirly 
on u local village or cottage Ijasis. _ A study by FAO of the mctjjods adopt- 
ed ,hy variouf. countries in promoting such industries aud making available 
tile results of such studies to the various -countries concerned would be of 
considerable help. Special missions for the purpose might be more helpful 
tJjan the mere collection of information through governmental agencies. 

Some tropical ai-eas are, however, underpopulated and the populated 
avca.s* are to widely scattered that transiinrtation costs are very high. In 
siicii places, expansion of industry to piomote purchasing power may not 
be practical, and', if attempted, might caus-e a lack of manpower for agri- 
culture at critical times: ’ 

(6) Water and land resources in tropical and sub-tropical countries bav'* 
not been fully developed and efficient land management practices, cons«sl- 
ent with soil improvement and conservation, are not adequately undei stood 
or practiced. ' FAO sliould collect all available information on practices 
for tlio efficient use of water' and land and make this information available 
to the various governments concerned: Special studies should be made of 
the legislation adopted by different nations for this purpose. Such studies 
should he carried out through special missions. 
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(7) Mailreting of aericultnrol proflnec on a rationalized lasis is of'llie 
■nimost imporlance if the people in the tropics and sub-tropic& are to get 
the full benefit from their labors. Cooperative buj^ing and selliug ahould 
be cneomaged, and PAO can assist in this by supplying expcncuce gained 
by other nations in this direction. 

(8) Improved credit facilities are. needed, PAO could assist such 
nations as may require «»edit facilities throngh advice to the International 
Banlc for Keconstruotion and Devdopment. 

(9) The majority of the countries in thegg regions export one or more 
commodities to. other regions of the world. PAO could assist in indicating 
to tile exporting areas the standards of quality required by importing 
nations, tlUToby enabling tbe exporting countries to marJrct tbeir produc- 
tion on ihe basis of accepted grades. 

(10) Many of the countries in the tropics and sub-tropics suffer from 
pesfs and di'eases of crops and livestock wljieh are common -to more than 
one nation. The conliul of such pests and ^seases in many' eases, especial- 
ly in the case of migratory pests like locnsls, requires concerted action. 

(11) Agricultural statistics in many of tbe countries in the tropics and 

Eub-tropius aic very deficient and what information is available is usually 
iveredwib*. Atriastl'if improvement pro- 

grams ; and it is recommended that PAO -should help in organizing ade- 
quate statfetieal services iu all eonntries uitl\iu the tropics aiul sub-tropics. 

(12) Since many people in tropical countrioa gan best impiovo their diet 
by growing piotectivc food themselves, it is l^ecommmended ilial PAO give 
attention to educational programs of home production for those who 
cannot get protective food through external trade. 

(13) In the tropics and suh-tropics storage, preservation, and process- 
ing of agricultural commodities is of the ubnost impojtancc. llere, PAO 
may render useful help by giving necessary advice thi-ough expert missions. 

(14) Assistance in securing facilities for ,the c.xpon of agricultural 
products from these regions would he highly advantageous, 

(15) In order to encourage the greater ijse of agricultural machinery, 
fertilizers, and agricultural necessities for better production ot food, h'AO 
should bring to the attention of Governments all ways for ^n.^1.-Tng these- 
materials and supplies avaUable as cheaply as possible. 

(Ifi) PAO should consider the great nei^d for regional offices in the 
tropics and .sub-tiopics in order to be in the closest touch witJi Iht countries 
in these regions. 

EUPPLEMEUTARY REPORT ON GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

OP PAO. 

A’a/c ; The obsei-vations in tliis section apply equally to the work of several 
other committees. 

Aelivilies carried on hr the headquarters stijff of PAO are only a small 
part of the services which PAO will provide to ihember governments. To ful- 
fil its tiisks, PAO vmU not require a largo stall of technicians and scientists. 
It will need to mobilize and make use of the accumulated Imoi/eidge, talents, ' 
and skills of the leading scientists and technician^ of the world in toe solntion 
of problems presented to it, on a tcmporaiy or ccnsultnig basis, often with 
little OP no compensation. Thus in a very real sense the stafC of PAO will 
include these people as well as its immediate cn-ipioyces. 
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A large ilaff of scientists and technicians not only -would 'bo a heavy finan- 
cial burden to f’AO but also create a tendency -for the organization to becems ? 
an individual researcli agency; Further, scientists working witlun I'AO might 
lose essential contact with current research work. * i 

Some of the more important ways in wliich FAO can -make il& serviccii 

available to meiubet governments are outlined beloAV : 

* « * 

1. Coinpihition and dissemination of technical and scientific information i 

. FAO should serve ns an international clearing house of tccbnic<ii and other 
inforhiation in the field of 'food* and agriculture. In its publications FAO ' 
should include Miiwcys of jpartioula'r regional or wodd-wiSc problems and sum- > 
maries of s>igni{i(:aut scientific developments. It also should as.^embic and make 
available world-wide summaries of legislative enactments and poiieits relating^ 
to food and airricullure. It should publish, or arrange for the publication, of' 
annotated bibliographies and abstracts and' make microfilm and photostatie re- 
productions of important documentk available on requests. In carrying on. 
this work FAO .should cooperate with existing bibliographic and abstracting^ 
services. In cooperation with national' and inteiiiational bodies, FAO should, 
take ajipropriale steps to facilitate the systematic distribution of reports, re-* 
prints, bulletins and £timilar materials produced by individuals and agencies 
ether than FAO. 

In planning this work, it is suggested that the Director-Gcneriil set up, a? 
early as po-jsiblc, a small committee of expertit, including representatives of 
e.xisti»g agencies, to survey and make recommendations on the form of co' 
oiroration possible. • . . ' >' 

This matter should receive a' high priority, csiiecinlly in rcsi>eol to comi- 
tries whose technical services were interrupted by the war or -vvlierc they have < 
not been developed. * ' 

2. Foster experts : 

FAO, In cooperation with national and international scientific and techni- 
cal societies, and with member governments, should make arrangements to have 
available current lists of competent scientists and experts in the various fields 
of hitercst iu the different countries who could be drawn upon for use in recruii:' 
iug personnel for special assignments and missions to advise govei-nments, edu- 
cational and ic.'-earch institutions; and other international organizations. 

'The rosters should include complete documentation as to the technicat 
qualifications and experience in various geographical areas of persons who^e 
names appear on them. 

« t * 

3. Special missions r 

. Many of the recommendations relating to agriculture can lie successfully 
undertakeu only by people with expert knoweUlge and with experience acquir- 
ed .in other projects of a similar' natui'e. Consultation on the spot hetween 
qualified experts and officials of tlie interested countries is essential. The ser- 
vices of such expcits individually, or organized into mission.s, should be made 
available by FAO to governments. The use of missions, however, slionld: be 
propci'ly safeguarJed byFAO'aiid they should be sent only upon request ‘and 
after Hie need for llieni is clearly indicated, tlirough appropriate qucsliou- 
'nhires or surveys U> determine local conditions. Advanced plaiiurug of tho 
necessary follow-np steps to develop the work should bo arranged, and missions, 
should remain long enough to carry out such plans. GeneraMy, missions 
should he small and made up of distinguished and experienced experts in the 
' particular problem', temporarily loaned from other institutions for the purpose^^ 
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8. Spee’Ciicetl iesiarch and teaching insUtuics s 
1»’A0 £Jioiild encourage and promote the establishment of specialized .pro- 
grams for teaching and research in appropriate colleges, universities, /and 
othci* instiluics Uiat may serve the needs of specialists from maiii* countries. 
Such programs may be specialized as to subject matter or to regions. z 

APPENDIX 1. 

SUGGESTED REPORTS PROM GOVERNMENTS TO FAO IN AGRICUL-. 

' TURAL PRODUCTION, 

3i Jieaeafeh and investigation tn agricultural science and economics : 

Uriel I'csunics may be presented of significant lines of researeb underway ' 
as lo ■ 

(a) Problems investigated. 

fb) Kinds of areas (climate, soil and- other environmental factors)* 
•where relevant. 

(c) Outstanding resrults since J939. 

(d) New principles or new or improved techniques, 'since 1939. '> 

2. Mctisurrs iv improve efficiency of agriculture and rural living, I 

(a) Education and extension service.*? to rural people. 

(h) Administrative programs to aid farm people in reaching specific 
teocial or production objectives by (1) fnmi.shing snpplic.t, service.*? of techni- 
cians to individuals or groups, cash payments, labor, or other inducements, 
or (2) by tebrmes for land development, including soil improvement and 
consotvation. - , >' 

■ 3. Agricxdlural policy ; 

Resumes should be prc.scnted of important policies of the State that in- 
fluence farm i»rices or income, conditions of farm labor, or rural living stand-' 
anls, siieh as credits, commodity loans, market organization, programs to‘ ' 
encourage consumption, special help to promote family sized farms, bilateral - 
'trade agreemeuTs. 

■4. Vbllectit/n af statistics t 

On production and di.sappcaranco of agricultural conunoditics, yields of 
crops by di.stiicts (-with consideration of diffcronces in environments), exports 
and imports, use of fertilizers, size* of farm units, etc. (details a:c referred to 
<ihc Committee on Statistics). 

PAO ConCcrenee. *' Doc. 172. 

First Session. , . A|IITI22. 

October 27, lOiS. 

COMjnSSION A. 

. Committee III (Forestry'). 

' REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
, Delcgate.s from many nations have presented before tbc Forestry Com- 
mittee, report*; dealing with conditions ’and problems in the forests and forest 
, industries of their Countries as well as in a nninlier of dependent areas. These 
reporte have suggested the follo'wing broad grouping ; 

t(a) Suggested Countries wliose, forests have not the capacity to supply 
their _dome.stic wood needs and which are forced to manage their forests more 
intensively .and expand ’their forest area in order to increase their wood pro- 
‘ duction, and improve the quality of the products. 

, (b) Countries still endowed' ■with vast forests and which should control 
rutting in order to insure the continued use of their forest resources’ at a high 
“ level,' since the experience of the kst twenty years has amply demonstrated 
that 'forests once considered iue;:haustible can rapidly, be exhausted. 
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(c) Upgioiw HOW suffering ncutcly from llic results of (Icfoi’cstalion ■with 
•its atlcndaiit dira'-'tous influences on climate, soil and rural economy and which 
tliercforo need allorcstalion policies. 

(d) Countries, cspceialli' in the tropics, having vast and dense forests 
nhicli constitute a very important re-erve of forc-nt products and which must 
1)0 itnprovrd by means of proper syUnenUnre and managed cfliciently in 
Older to check .‘•erious deterioration in their composition, avoid c:wCCS8iTC 
waste in their ufiliration, and insure their future productivity. 

It is clear that each nation must set its own forest policy but FAO 
shoii’d define for forestry and forest pi od nets certain basic principles world- 
wide in application. In older to achieve such a world policy, it wdll 40 
necessary to determine periodically both the annual productive' capacity of 
flic world’s forests and the annual wood requirements of the world's peoples. 

The war has created a special problem of rehabilitation of forests which, 
haic been damaged iu the eoursc of the last few years This is partieuUrly 
uiijent and ca’ls for immediate rccoinmendalions leading for remedial action. 

It is equally desirable, that the social problems involved be given full 
cousidcra'ion. Measures to improve working coiulilions iu the forest and 
in forest industries should bo studied with the purpose of establishing general 
, poliej- rccommeudutions Ijy PAO. 

■\VifU tlie information now available it is bclicx'od possible to enunciate 
fundamental principles for a broad policy in tlie field of forestry and forest 
pioducts ; it should deal with physical, demographic and economic factors. 

I. Fotcsl Conservation. 

. (a) Management. — Forest management presents essentially differeiit 

aspects in different parts of the world. In temperate rcgioics, Europe, for 
examjfle, forest management no longer pre-sents aii.v great technical diflicul- 
^ t'cs> ; but there remain problems of economics especially witlr regard to private 
forests. In many countries public action has been nece{*sary in order to pro- 
tect forests adequately against the disruptive consequences of . fluctuations in 
'ijpply and demand and of changing prices for forest products. 

In the newer countries, forest management still involves a number , of 
technical problems which forestry research must solve. .Here too the 
economic factors are of great importance because the opening up of undeve- 
loped forests usually inx-olvcs a preliminarj' phase of e.\te»sivc utilization 
aUd crude uietho.ds of exploitation that are wholly incompatible xvith good 
forc.st management. In this situation, both cducatiojial and administrative 
action is indispensable, as demonstrated by tlio examples of Canada, the 
TJjiilcd States and South Africa. , '' 

. (h) Forest Protection. — Even in forest stands that have not been disturbed 

by felling operations, the forest is often exposed to destructive agencies wbicli 
can imperil its existence. These agencies arc ; — , 

(i) Forest Fires. — ^Forest fires cause grave losses especiaUy in the vast 

areas of resinous forests of Canada, the Unit^ States, and the U.S.S. 11 , 
Fire fighting is essentially a technical problem calling for proper equip- 
ment and xvell trained specialized personnel. In addition It involves 
an administrative problem since the government is usually forced to 
assume responsibility for organizing adequate fire protection, and for 
bearing all or part of the costs of protection. > . , 

(ii) Insects and Disease. — ^Ilere, additional scientific researcli and tlie 
dewlopm.cJttt of nevj tceliniqucs ace the pi age eouccta. _ 
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■ In some types o£ 'forest, grnzing of livcsiock gives ft 

supplemcniftty income aiiij is not incompatible with good foicst inana* 
'gement. In other situations livestoclc, grazing is a serious threat to 
' forests- especiftlly in arid .countries as in some Mediterranean and suh- 
tropical regions* where during parts of the year forests provide the only 
reserve of' moisture and green vegetation. Foi'estry Committee members 
from GVcecb; India and China emphasized the scriousue<s of the grazing 
problem and stressed the necessity of educational and administrative 
, measures in dealing with it. 

(iv)' Non^adic, Agriculture (shifting cultivafian ). — ^In many sub-tropi- 
cal, and tropical .regions, the people who .practice shifting cultivation 
continues to destroy the .forest in order to clear land for their primitive 
agriculture and then move on and destroy new forest bodies. The solu- 
.tion oi this problem requires a broad policy involving ' agriculture, 
forjestry and land utilization based on a clear classification of land best 
suited for agriculture and land which should in the general interest 
be inaintained or' brought under forest crops. 

II. Forest Improvement ; 

- ' In 'temperate countries, Improvement of the forest growing stodc is an 

insepcrable pal^t' of forest management, since the largo scale introduction of 
new s])ccic3 with attendant higher yields is not entirely indispensable. How- 
ever, highly intclisidcd sylviculture involving large scale, pinntatdous and 
even the use of fetilizer, as well as the application of modern genetics feebni- 
gues have been used successfully ns demonstrated by reports from Belgium 
and Denmark. In equatorial regions, forest improvement is particularly 
Important because 'the mote valuable species are usually widely dispersed. 
Hero sylviculture should be directed toivard building up forest stands composed 
of ‘ ecbnomically useful trees. 

Here again, the toohnieal aspect is the prime consideration but adminis- 
trative action (e.g., lax reduction) has also been recommended since it may 
encourage ;private forest owners to adopt measures for improvng their forests. 

III. Afforestation ; 

AfforcBlat'ion of land. suitable for agriculture and for the protection of 
ogricuKural crops can ho greatly encouraged by public action. In that connoc- 
‘tiou examples have been quoted "from Prance (suhsides), Nonvny and certain 
newer eounfries tatforestalion loans), and Chinn where wnall a,griculturol 
, eomiuuniliCB are under legal obligation to create forest nurseries and establish 
plantations. 

IV. Soil Conservation . 

“This is one of tlie most serious problems that face foresters? becaiisc ill involves 
, not only -economic consequenco.s hut the actual mnintonanee of populations 
and has a direct influence on living conditions and* rural life. In this work 
, foresters join hands with soil exports and develop programs to their mutual 
advantage. 

' . ' ' ' 

V. War "Damage : 

-r War damage to the forc.st.s has been particularly serious in Greece where 
•one fourth of the, forast , area 'has been destroyed by war opernlionr or enemy 
aollon 5 in a smaller degreb pimilnr damo^e has been sulTercd by man:/ comit- 
. tIw in iSurope and in the' Par East" This situation will call for the three 
following measures < 

(a) Bcduce'd -cuttings in .eertaiu 'countries coupled with increased 

imports of fumaf ■ni.nrtnnt.S 
LlCilDofAgrl. 
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(b) Better utilization of foreit pioiliicta, especially tbe use of small 
and low Rradc woods previously neglected by industries and the processing 
of waste hcictofore discarded. ^1 this has become possible through 
technical hnprovemeuts w'hich should now be generally introduced and 
applied. 

(c) AiForestation on forest soils damaged by war operations. This 
involves treatment similar to that suggested for the denuded areas, 

TJ, Forest Utilization ; 

Pioper forest management is based on the removal of growth at periodic 
intervals. The haivcsling of forest products should aim at securing their 
ma.xininm utilization. Ih certain temperate countries, it is estimated that 
<inl 5 ' 25 per cent, of the standing tree volume is industrially used. This 
enormous w'ostc is in great part due to the fact that logging operators and 
fotest industries sacrifice maximum volume utilization in order to operate at a 
profit. To achim-e efficient forest utilization, the following shonld be enggested 
by FAO to member nations : — 

1. Adoption of measures cncouraghig industries to make maximum 

use of 1-he wood they out. » 

2. Technical education in order to 'make industries and otlier wood 
users realize tlieir interest in a higher digrcc of svood utilization. 

3. T^dmical forest products research in specialized laboratories. 

4. Integration of forest industries to reduce wa-stc in logging and pto- 
cessing. 

U is stressed that research .shou’d concern itself not only svith the properties 
of wood but also witli new wood using techniques. 

Closer wood utUirntion is even more important in tropical and equatorial 
forests. Here, utilization has been mainly confined to trces of the more 
v.(luahle species w’idoly dispersed throughout the forest.' This highly seWc- 
fivc fonn of felling renders the whole operation most expeusive and definitely 
limits its possibilities and leads to progressive degradation of the forest stand 
ns well as oi iis ecouomic value. Utilization of a greater number of tree species 
s^ould greatly reduce production costs and make it possible for these regions 
to contribute more importantly to world requirements. TJiis hag not been 
done so far because only a few tropical species have a market. They are little 
known by the consumers, and, handicapped by prohibitive transportation 
f-CtotS. ' _ ^ . 

Where these tropical areas suflicr from manpower shortage, in opening 
up forests intensive mechanization of logging operations is necessary. In- 
dustries must be developed within the fore.stl itself in order to process on the 
.spot all species and those parts of the tree which otherwise could not enriy 
transportation charges. All those measures of mechanization and Indnstriali" 
zntiou should be accompained by the application of ^Ivicultural methods 
designed to transform low grade forests into high quality stands. This might 
he done w'ith a viCAv to sndi definite* uses as the manufacture of veneers and 
plywood, or the production of pulp, paper and textiles. 

VII. Disiribitiion of Products : 

In order to avoid, obstructions to the orderly distribution of forest pro- 
ducts, as well as extreme price vaiiatlons, FAQ should make it a major thslc 
to keep governments constant’ y informed concerning import reqniremcnts and 
export supplies for forest products. tThis should ho done on a world scale, 
and to that effect it might he advisable to develop furtticr the recommenda- 
tions contained in Item 107 of the lleporl of the Interim Commission’s Techni- 
cal Comnnftee on Forestry. • v 
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Sumnittry. 

These Ihen are some o£ Hie basic elements of a world forest policy. In 
ecrtaii) respects \TOrlc towards those objectives was being conducted by a 
number of international organizations prior to liie war. In accordance Avitli , 
decisions taken at tliis conference, PAO will carry on the activities of these 
organizations insofar ns their purposes ‘fall within the scope of PAO. 

The principles of a world policy together willi a specific program for 
PAO have already been considered by the Interim Commi'vsion and laid down 
in a ‘‘dlcport of the Technical Committee on Porchtry and Forest Produels ” 
accompanying tlie Interim Commission’s ** Third Report to Governments *’ 
(hereinafter called Forestry Report No. 1), as.well ns in the report published 
ns one of the five Technical Committee Rejmrls of Iho Interim Commission, 
(hereinaflcr referred to ns Forestry Report No. 2). The Porcstrj* Cowinit- 
le(} approves and endorses Forestry Report No. 1 ns well a.s the general pi'inni* 
pies and recommendations contained in parts 1 and II of Forestry Report 
No. 2. 


* RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 •* 

The following recommendations have been drawn up ns an indication of 
what FAO migl}t undertake botli during the finst phase of its activilios. and 
111 n later date. . Rccommendnlioas for early action in this report will replace 
Part m of Forcstrj’- Report No. 2, 

These recommendations have been kci»l Ift a minimum but it may not bo 
possible to carry out all of them during the formative period of FAO. Tlio 
Forestry Commission tliercforc urges the appoiiitpient of n stti’ong advisory 
coimnittcc on forestiry and forest prodnols at the earliest moment to help the 
Director-General in applyutg the recommendations of this confereneo and 
putting into effect tliis Committee’s tuggeslions for a world forest policy. 

I. Forest Poucy. 

The need for public action lb insmre conlinuoiu productivity of existing 
forests and to cslnbllsli forests on desert and other treeless areas ercalu-s a 
situation in which FAO can be xiartiuularly useful to member Govprnment.s. 

'Public safeguards have been afforded the majority of EnrO)ioan fore.s(.s 
but for the far gt'eatcr portion of the world, no safeguards exist, and iu sueh 
t eoimtrics governments nill- undoubtedly seek assistance in co-ordinating their 
public control aclivilics before destructive procc.ssc.s rc.sult not. only in tlm loss 
of forests but in severe damage to the soil. 

The problem of the world’s undeveloped forc-sts— especially those within 
tropical regions — presents a mdque opportunity for I'’ AO. ’J’he.sc arc the 
nutst heavily forested portions of the earth’s aurCucc. They reprasent the 
world’s greatest remaining wood reservoir j they produce a far greater 
H^ortnicnt of non-llmbcr products, especially food, than any other great 
forest ’region. ' , 

. ‘They also offer, a temptingly rich jprizc to dcsiructivo exploitation and 
in !i sery real sense, eonstitiiilc a challenge to FAO sinco it is the only existing 
■ oig.inization capable of assuming leadership in bringing about ibeir protec* 
lion. FAO may play a doeisive role in asffisting and encouraging Oovern- 
. mciits to adopt pOlieies of consoi'vativK exploitation over these vast areas and 
t avoid a repetition of ,ti>o wasteful and destrucljvc methods hf the past with the 
mcvitablc nuli-Boeial rfcsnifs that follow.- ^ 
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Since public policies are a major factor in tlctcrmining tl>e fate of forests, 
tbe education of the general public and of forest owners must form an csbcn- 
1 ial part of any broad forestrj- program and PAO can materially assist tho ^ 
nations in. their educational programs. , ^ 

Large-scale utilisation of iorests and the establishment of large forest 
industries, especially in the undeveloped areas, often will be financed, iii part, 
tlirough loans'^ by private or public international lending agencies: flood 
uuuiagcmcnt of woodland on farms and other entail jliolilingS'inay be furthered 
find the owners’ income increased tltrough various forms of. co-operative; 
action. In both of these fields FAO can function as a clearing-house 'of 
information. > , 

Ihwnmeiidaiions for 'Early Action i . , 

1. PAO should collect, compile and disseminate information os to forest 
pi'licies of member nations and fnmish advice and gniduucc as to forest 
uinnagement measures whieh^ properly muj' be xeiiuired on public and privately 
onned forest land. ' “ ' , 

Other Recommendations : 

1. PAO should compile and disseminate to member Governments ednea- 
tions material and information on educational teebuiques used by other nation's 
and PAO itself abonld originate material such o.s nation pictures, exhibits,' 
posters and otlicr devices for educating tlie public and the forest owner on tho 
importance of forests and forestry in the general economy, 

2. FAO should encourage member Gevemmeuts having large areas of 
tindeve'oped forest to fonnulate policies lending to their immediate protec- 
tion against destructive exploitation and to adopt scientific management. 

PAO should investigate forest management practices which have- proved 
most satisfactory in the exploitation of these areas. ' - 

3. PAO should be prepared to advi.se private and public international 
lending agencies as to the technical and economic soundness of projects for 
which loans may be sought. PAO should usually advise against loans for 
.projects tbalt will result in destructive exploitation of these forests and usually 
favour those whicli prevent it. 

PAO should sefTs’c as a ctearing-housc of information on forest co-opera- 
tives and keep member natioms currently informed on developments in this 
field. 


II. Systematic Forest Management. 

t * 

The war has had both direct and indirect consequences upon the growiug’ 
sleek of the forest of many nations.- Pireetly it has damaged and destroyed 
large forest areas within the theatres of war ; indirectly it has brought about 
'-triqiis forest depletion in many countries throngh over-cutting as a war emer-. 
geiicy. In restoring this growing stock wilhont enusing serious^ disruption to 
the reconstrnetion program, PAO c,nn play on important part. 

In rigions where forests have been wholly or partly destroyed as in sontli 
eastern Asia and the Middle East, tlie restoration of forests is one of the indis- 
pnisable steps towards soil improvement, efficient agriculture and higher, 
nnlrltion levels for almost a thousand million people. In helping solve the 
• adorestafion problems of member governments PAO should take an active part. 

There are other necessary steps that must be taken by nations before forest 
management can be intelligently applied. In many countries forest taxation 
is an important deterrent to adequate forest practices on privately owned or 
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hcl(l forest iand<». _ Land clnssificnfion is also on essential st(y) and here too 
FAO can effectively assist mcniber nations. 

r i 

Therefore, ^ the Forestry Coiuinittce recommends that FAO should t.nkc 
action in the foIlowinR manner : 

lieco}nmcndati&7is for Earhj Actiav • ‘ ' 

1, FAO should invest igate immediately the extent of forest depleliou 
eansed by war and assist tJie affected member nations in co-ordinating their 
efforts to rebuild tlicir giwving stoelc and increment, 

2. FAO shotdd immcdiatel3' begin to assemble worldwide information 
On methods, coste suitable, species and seed .sources and .other data needed by 
governments desiring to afforest desert and other bore lands. 

3, _PAO should initiate at an early date a comprehensive study and 

analysis of forest taxation laws and policy and bo prepared to .supply infortna* 
tion'uud advice ‘to governments on request. ' ' 

4. FAO should^ take the necessary steps to be ready to establish at its next 
conference international standards for tlie ccrtificatiojt of tree seeds and plant- 
ing stock. 

FAO should assemble all dnfoonation on developments in forest manage- 
ment during 3'cars- and disseminate this material to member nations. 

Olhcr< Bceonvmonelation^ j 

1. FAO sbonU be prepared to send missions to nd\*Jsp nations in affores- 
tation projects and should keep member nations currently infonned on 
developments in new techniques, use of equipment and with the names of 
available experts. 

2. FAO should collect and dis-seminatc information on the tcolmiques 
of land clussincalion and assist tatember nations by^niaking known the names 
of experre in this field. 

III. Fokestot, Fomsx Paoouers and Buhad WuLPAnR 

"in many epuntWes - there exists a close relation belwooj the existence, 
and management of adequate forest areas and the sticccss of agricnltuial 
corp.s. Afforestation has transformed the Lands in France from an area 
of Kwarap.s and sand dunes, povertj' strieken and unhealthy, into a land of 
prosperity where agrictilture floxirishcs behind the proleeting forests. . In 
India the lack of fuel over large areas ha.s resulted in the use of eowdung as 
fuel,* the land has been deprived of the manure which it would otherwise 
receive, soil fertility has deerensed, crop yields are low, and general ])Ovcrly 
and a low standard of living have rcmiltcd. 

» ■ Forc-sts are on asset in the raising of livestoek. but uncontrolled grazing 

and 'lopping 'often .lead to forc.sl destrnerion. This is particularly true of 
the Meditcrfancoh countries and of large tracts in Africa and Central 
Asia. In these regions some control of grazing is a, necessity. In many 
countries mere rcg’ulation of grazing will re-erente the natural forest ; griiz-, 
, ing, better cattle!, better milk supply, and improved health and stature ^\’ill 
result — ^an upward spiral of pro.sperity instead of a downward^ spiral of 
poverty. 

If uncoptrollcd grazing has been n potent sonrec of fortsl dbvnstation, 

‘ shifting cultivation is ns bad or W'orRC. Again, how'ever^ it is uncontrolled 
r.liifting cultivation which is so harmful. Like grazing, it can bo controlled, 
and woven into a system of forest niaimgehient. 
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Forests arc also indispensible in mountainous areas to prevent soil 
frosion and for watershed protection. Afforestation is a \ Hal factor in desert 
contirol and although tlio deserts of the world arc still advancing, this cuii 
be arrested by proper alTorcstatiott. 

In most countires a sound economic policy calls for a balance 
between forests, agriculture and other economic activities. A prereguisjto 
to this in some countries is the provision of c<luipment aild the constt action 
of access roads for forest exploitation and industries. Equipment is urgent^ 
needed in : — 

(a) countries which have suffered from the war ; 

(b) developed countries which have never had modem equipment j 

(c) undeveloped countries (especially in the tropics) which never 

had equipment. 

To develop aitd maintain forest industries a labor force is required. 
If an adequate number of snflleient quality arc to be obtained, the wages and 
living conditions of forest laborers mast compare favorably with conditions 
in the cities. 

Farm woodlots are an important factor .in rnraj economy. Apart from 
the cash reeeived by tlie former as a laborer in forests during tlie off season, 
woodlots can be of value to the farmer as wind breaks, for fuel and suin' I 
timber supply, as a source of raw material for cottage industries'. But the 
difficulty is to ensure proper management to prevent disajipenrencc with an 
uiKskillcd or improfideut fanner. A solution has been found in Scandinavian 
couulrics and in Switzerland by a system of. co-operntivc management witli 
Slate assistance and sometimes with State control. Therefore the committee 
rocommend.s tliat PAO take action in the following manner. 

liccommcndaiton for Earlif Action s 

1. FAO should study world needs for foreslry equipment, give advice 
on the most suitable technical equipment, and assist countries through proper 
clinnnclb to acquire what they need. 

2. FAO should collect and disseminate information on technical and 
other iraptovements achieved for forest workers in different countries eon- 
cerning house construction, camp arrangement, h.vgiene, local education, 
medical faciliflies, etc., in order to bo ready to advise Governments. 

Other Itecommcndaiions : 

1, PAO should collect information on grazing and lopping and their n 
effects, shifting cultivation and its control, floods and soil conservation, and the 
control of deserts, and be prepared to arrange for missions of experts where 
iieee.SBary- 

2. Legislation already exists in certain countries to piarantec the protection 
of forests on watersheds. On this and on all the subjects under (1), FAO 
sliquld collect and diwrainnte information both of resenreb rasults and of 
advances in management, and should build up advisory sor\uces to assist 
governments. 

IV, Forest Prouxicits and liiviNG Standards. 

Acceptable standards ‘of living for rural and urban’ popujations cannot 
be obtained by improvement in nutrition alone. ^ Satisfactory shelter, fuel 
for healing and cooking, pulp products for education and other purposes are 
equally essential. 
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,TIio ayniittbility of adequai/u supplies of forest products has a, direct benr- 
iiig on standards of living. Nntntional slandariU, suldcieutly accurate ion 
])iuctjcal purposes, have been cstabiislied for many regions and occupational 
gioups, but the need for similar standards relating to consumption of foi-est 
])ioduc;s has been recognized only recently. 

Increased production of agricultural products entails, and is helped by, 
inci’cased consumption if forest products for shelter for more livestock,^ for 
new granaries, for additional fencing, and for innumerable other purposes. 
Improved distribution of food requires the use of more \v6od and other fortet 
]n‘oducts in the extension and improvements of transportation systems, while 
vast quantities of box boards and pulp and paper containers must be provided 
for the protection of food in transit. 

The best way of arriving at basic requirements for forest products, needed 
to attain tlio desired standards in food production, shelter, education, and 
sanitatioh. is to make an appraisal of the consumption of forest products orj a 
per caput basis, by countries, by regions, and by oocupatSonal groups. . 

The work rccommeiMed for FAO in this field is in the nature of_a series 
of Jong-teimi studies, and need not necessarily be undertaken during the 
^h^rt-tcrm organizational period. , 

Jiftoinmcndaiion : ' 

PAO should make a survey of per caput conisumjption of forest products, 
nith an, appropriate sub-division by countries, regions, and occupational 
gi oops. Techniques must b® developed as the work proceeds. 

Tlie data collected in flu’s survey should he correlated with any other 
slndi&s that aim ‘at evaluating standards of living. 

' PAO should develop minimum standards of consumption of forest pro- 
ducts for comparable groups. 

‘ ' V. Forest RnsEAUCH. 

' ' At many centres forestry research could be rendered more productive if 
better iiiformatioUl -were available as to the nature and scope of similar woflc 
tilready done or in progress elsewhere. Comparisoji of research progr.'uns 
could lead to elimination of unnecessary duplication and to mutually helpful 
adjustments. . , ■ ' ^ 

Forestry research organization.^ have already united to brin^ research 
r/orkers together, to further the co-ordination of research metliods, and to ' 
(/iganize co-operative research projeclSv Further development on these lines 
would be helpful. 

Efficient and up-to-date abstracting and translation services are essential 
to research workera in all countries, but are not at present adequate to medt 
all 'requirements. There is frequently much delay in applying valuable 
reAcarch results to practice. 

Many countries wfil need the assistance of experts in estehlishing and 
equipping new ‘research centres, or in carrying out 'special projects. 

JtecoMmendaiitms for EarVij Aoiion : * , 

1. PAO should make a survey of all organizations engaged in research 
in any branch of forestry or in any other field having a direct hearing on 
foi cstry. This survey should record the nature and scope of work covered by 
.each organization, and its personnel, -and should be published for general 
circulation among research workers. This survey should bring out the need 
for additional provision' for research in some fields of work or regions j PAO 
should encourage the filling of any such gaps, 
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2, Surveys should he uii'dcrtnkcn of the present state of knowledge in 
special aiipccts of forestry, "notably those cf current iniportnnee and interest 
sucti as the rcgcucratiou of tropical rain-forest. ]ii.\pert advice niay be culled 
for in'carryiuff out sueh surveys. 

3. Glossaries should be prepared in the principle' languages, listiug and 
' ' duliimig all technical forestry terms in general use, and these glossaHcs^ ^lould 

Ihcu be combined. ' 

.» ^ 
j)tkcr Bocommond^dions t • ' ' ■ 

'' 1. Slept should he taken to facilitate comparison of research' programs 
^iilh'a view 'to such hibasurc of coordhiation as would minimize unprodtietjivo 
overlap. ' • . ' 

’2, FAO* should' approach the organization's which give 'abstracting .ser- 
*' vices with a view to negotiating mutuaPy’ helpful arrangements to insure full 
coverage. Arraiigemehls should likewise he made for any translation consi- 
dered 'necessary. 

3. 'steps' should be taken to insure that the rcRUlts of tcscarcU arc pub- 
lished in' the form best calculated to come, .With a minimum of delay, to the 
notice of those who are in a position to apply thrm in practice. 

4. FAO should maintain conthets with and assist in coordinating the 
ri search vvorlt of ‘professional forestry societies. 

VI. roRESTRY Education. 

Progress in forestry and utilization of forest products will be iwposkiWo 
w ithout larger numbers of adequately trained men m the forests mid factories. 
M«iny now forest areas are likely to be opened up. Forests already* under 
working will be more intensively managed ns utilization improves. The 
constantly increasing us"s to which wood is put require wore trained specialists 
In wood utilization. Trained foresters arc needed to rolmhilitatc forests that 
have deteriorated from over cxploilniSon, war damage, or lack of skilled 
“management ; large-scale programs of reforestation and aiforostation will call 
for many qualiiiod Iccimiciaus. , 

Not only arc greater numbers of foresters ‘required, but their training 
must be more diversified and of a higher .standard tlian hitherto. 

Wliilo therd are numerous c.\cellent sdiools of forestry, many of the 
ezisling schools arc inadequately staited and equipped, and in some parts of 
the world Where schools ai-o most needed there are none. 

Too few professionally trained men are at present employed in privately 
owned forests. ; 

To complement and make elTeefivc flic work of, highly trained specialists, 
large numbers and additional drilled workers, both in the forests and in indus- 
tr.v, arc required, and facilities for training are urgently needed. 

J{(CO)in»ev(iai^ons for Early Aoiion ; 

1. A comprehensive survey sliould bp made of the" existing institutions 
olTcring professional education in forestry, and utilization of primary forest 
l.Toduots, including their facilities for meeting the special requirements of 
])rivntcly owned forests and of forest products indiisirie.s. This survey 
'should include institutions ‘giving sub-professional training. ’ 

2. FAO should advise in the replacement of libraries or hoolss destroyed 
during the war and in sccuriilg the material which has not ’ reached tlio 
forest schools during tlic war years. 
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Other l!ecoMtnendaiio7ii! : . ' 

^ 1. Advice' slioidd be available in the cslablisbmcnt oi' new forest Kcboola, 

in ihe drawing up of curricula, the .provision, or training of teaching staff, 
Ibo acquisition of teaching materials, and in: other related matters ; and 
similarly for the development of existing setvools. 

2. FAO shotUd collect and disseminate infomation on the establishment, 
■jind development of irttining facilities for slcillcd worlcere in forests and forcsf 
j)roduch indnstries. 

3. Exchange of teaching staff between educational institutions, and 
provision of facilities for travel- sliould he promoted in any way possible, to 
vnsui-c continuous contact' with forestry pratotieo and, research. 

4. FAO should advise in the building up of libraries for new scliools 
and fhO enlntgcmcnt of existing libraries. 

f» llcgional conferenecs of forest Behoofs should he arranged for the dis- 
eiiF«ion of snch matters as minimum standards of pvofession'al training, 

VII. l<iKrsn- PaoDijcrr.s Utsr.M.Tij and TTtiiiIzation, InCT'Uding TaoptcWi 
Spcoies and Minor Fonrsf Products. 

Forest products research has indicated a great variely of new ami pro- 
tr.isbig fields Vor developmeiu iu wood utilization and a few nations have made 
iniportaut advances, hut in many counlrie.s. with extensive forest resources, 
utilization of liinhor is still very ijrimitivc. FAO may help stimulate progress 
ii: the use of wood by n«seinhling. auab’xing and disseminating inforinafioJi in 
new feelmiqnos in u^ood utilization. 

Vccowmenchtl^ons for JJai'hj Action ! 

1, FAO should assemble, anal>TS(i and disseminate data on recent progress 
and nev/ teeluuque.s in iVood utilization. 

2, FAO should assist in extending the knowledge of the utility of little 
known woods, especially ti-opleul sjiecu.s and foster the astablishmoat of stauilard 
mctiiod-. of testiug the mcclianienl and other properties of wood species. 

Other Ifcciioiinendalions t 

1. FAO sl'/mld assemble information regarding the lochnienl properties 
of (he varip-is materials in the world, especially in the tropins, suitable for tlio 
inauufaelnre of pulp, paper and related products. 

2. FAO .should encourage re.>eareJi in the Use of forest products in tlie 
eonstrnclion «l Imuses, farm and other structures, as a part of a program for 
lull employment and the raising of living .slAndards. 

3 FAO should foster impi-ovoment in packaging and transporting food 
and other commodities for export. ’ 

4.,FA() should a.ssemblc tcehnical And statistical data on world prodne- 
lion ot minor forest products as a basis for the development or expansion of 
theij- uses. 

VIII. Intuoiution op Fowt iNDOSTitn^ AifD HfinuonoN or Waste. 

AVood waste is a term lOascly applied to material from logging or manu- 
facturing operations which Iv put' to nft'dommereinl, use and also to ihatcriol 
XLsed for fuel which might he used iu Hic mamifacturc of products of higher 
vahtc. In countries, llierc is practically no ivastc, in others where timber 
, is more abund.-niL waste may be as high as* 75 to 80 per cent, of the volume 
of a forobl Bland. ' < . 

• Uti^oh wa-stc could be cUmiuared by integraiion of forest management and 
uli]ization,..and by, better iniegranon of w>oocl-using inclnstries, 

LiaaiMofAgii 



lie cOmvicndoi ions for Early Acnmt i 

1, P'AO hhould assemble data rccardinjr llie utilization of U'ood for industr^t 
and for fuel tspecially from connlries wlicrc a high degi'ec of integration In 
forest indu'Strics has been aeliioved. 

i 

2. PAO should encournfee increased efficiency in logging and raanufacturing 
by the tisc of equipment he^t adapted for the purpose and foster research in 
techniques /fuitablc for particular regions. 

. IX. STATISTtra. 

If PAO is properly to fulfill its fnnetious in the fields of forestry and 
forest products, it must hsive at its disposal up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion respecting the extent and capacities of the forest resources of the urorld 
and the .supply of and demand for forest products. Intern.s+ional statistic <1 
scries, instituted hy several oraanization before the 'Vt'r.i*, should be resumed and 
eoiisolidatcd b3' PAO at the earliest possible ftlmnCnt, to sen'c both PAO itself, 
forest authorities, and the forest products industries of the vrorld. These 
seric-s covered production, distribution, and consumption in tile major wood- 
lising countries but there mere many gaps as to production, and information 
on slocks was not cnUrelj* adequate. Baring the war greatly improved infonna- 
tibn has been collected and it is highly desirable tliat the disconthnmnee <<£ 
such staiislical series slionlcl lie .avoided. It will be necessary to mala 
aiTJUigenienls whereby corfAspoiiding information will be made available for 
other regions where it is at present laeldng. Attention is called to the fact 
tlmt in some countries very valuable statistics, notably those conceniitig indus- 
trial output, frtoclts and prices, are compiled by trade associations rather Jlitiiv 
by goveniinents, and it is hoped that suitahle arrangements can be made where- 
bj* tlit«e will become available to PaB through the proper governmental channels. 

Through inleriiational cooperation Ceiitoted in PAO, it "is expected that 
general agreement can bo rOfieJicd on the most suitable framework for a body 
of worldwide forestry statist lt.s "liniile it is recognized 'that diTereiil terms 
and units of measurement estofalislicd by preference and long cnslom in 
dllTcrent connlries will eontimie to be used, each country sliould be asked 
to submit definitions of terms and to recommend suitable factore for the cmi- 
version of ita„'iiii{.s to whatever unite may he adopted PAO for regional and 
worldwide eompilations. 

EecomtnendaUons for Early Action i 

1. PAO should give priority to the resumption of statistical series inte^- 
mpted by the war, and +o the eontimiance for peneethno puiposos of new 
ceries 'insliluted during the war. This wtK involve an early approach by 
PAO to the governments conctrned. 

2. PAO sliould compile a calalogue of all lands of statistical series 
relating to lorestry and forest products. 

3. PAO should at an early date initiate cornsnltations preparatory to a world 
finiwey and inventorjr of forest resources and industries. It 'should encourn'je 
governments to undertake national sutTCys according to an agreed pattern and 
riiould assist by assemblitig. analyzing and making available information on 
techniques, oo.sts, equipment and the names of available statistical experts. 

4. PAO *-liould lose no opportunity to encourage and assist gOvernmenla 
in improving the extent and comparability of forest statistics. 
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X. JrARKETlNG. 

irurketiiipr 1ms both national and intentational aspects. There is kuoTO 
to be pre.it diversity in nM.*hofls of prading of closely similar species used for 
tjie sam »3 ]nivposcs and in aeceptable 'sizes of products of forest industries ns 
between dill .•'rent countisos. These arc of long standing and uniformity will 
iiot easily be reached ; hut confusing trade names and lack of wcll-conceivcd 
standard .series of f'izcs and frrades result in high costs of produefion, inefii- 
cieiKy in the use of wood as a material, and in unnecessarily high costs to 
consiimer. The first step for PAO will be to -act a.s a cleariuglionsc for the 
colle'ction and distribution of all available information on grading practices 
and units of measurement. Pubsct)neully, progress towards standardization 
for improved utilization way be possible through international conferences 
to bo organized by PAO. 

Mueli useful work is being conducted by research organizations and oUmr 
bodies in various parts of the uoild on the development of now uses for wood 
jrtid in the utilization of »infiiiidl;ar sprems' of timber. This provides a wain 
field in which PAO could act as n center for the collection and distribution of 
information, and provide a htWiis for a scientifit} stud^- of consumers’ needs. 

It could also act as n sonree from which trade organizations interc.slcd 
in extending the use of forest products could obtain authoritative and reliable 
inforJiialion. 

Tlic Committee has reviewed paragraphs d04 to 107 of Forestry Hoport 
No. 2 and, in general, endorse-s the views e.xpressed. It is str^cd that the 
compilation and publication of adequate cslimales of intcrnaliouBl supplies 
and reiiuirements of lumber and other forest products would of itself exercise 
a,sl.d)iliziiig influence upon the market, as well as facilitating adjustments m. 
production and demand. 

libcomticAdatioas for Early Adlon : 

■1. Governments should be hinted to c-sfablish national forest-products 
balance sheets. These slioidd then be collected and collated for the world. 

2. Provision should be made from the first for the collection and distribu- 
tion of information respecting inoasurcmcut and grades of forest products, and 
of information relating to the eificieut use of forest produets and the introduc- 
tion cf unfamliiar species, in such a w'ay as will permit of the prograssive growth 
of these activities fay PAO. 

XI. PxjBiomc Repobts by Govebuments. 

The Committee appreciates tlie importance of periodic px-ogress reports 
from member nations as one of the major devices by which PAO can render 
cltective aid to governments. 

11 feels, however, that the form, frequency and content of these reports 
^cannot be fovwast until PAO'fi forestry program is further developed. H asks 
tile Director Crcneral to give careful attention to preparing an appropriate 
outline. ' ' V 

XII. Tnuin "Worlo PoniSTBY Conguess. 

t* * 

PAO should follow jhc precedent set by former Wox'ld Forest Gongr«’.sscs 
in 1926 and 1936 by talang slejtf to call the Third World Forest Congress in 
194,6 or as soon as, possible tlioreaffer. ' ' 
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Doe. 142. 

AHVl.'j (R.'v.). 
October 27, l{)15, 

KEPORT OF COinriTTEE IV. 

, (PISHFH1BS-, COMJfTSRIOX-A. 

Fisberies is one (tf tlie first, if not the fii-st, food-proclnciiiR industry to he 
atTeeted by the cessation of bflJiaercnt action and by the siikmess of 
chf.nffc. TJic nnbnlancinff effect of war, wbich Uirnst npon one-half of the 
world’s fisli-producinjr nations tlir task of trying^ to keep nj> prodnetion to 
the levels sichievcd by n whole Morld, and now tin* sadden reversion — the 
liberation of Ibc seas and flie Itbcration of effort — Iiave sharply cnii)hnsiacd 
the iwoblems of distribution and have foeussed attention on tbe'f<tuiis in the 
dislrilnttion meehnnisin. < 

On the oilier band despite the threatened appearance of so called surpluses 
which owe their esistonee to maldistribution. It is realized that in some parks 
of the world where peojile suffer Irotn the lack of protein, such deficiencies could 
be cased by proper dc\-clopnient of fisheries resources witlnn tlicir reach. In 
many eases tho fact that this is not now* beinp done is due to want of Icnowlcdpc 
and ifuioiWice of Iceliuiqtie. 

The Coinniittce has home in mind that FAO is a dcvclopinpr orpnu’zation 
and that its bepinniiips mii onlv forc'>hadow its ultimate acliicvemcnls. Th'*rc- 
fore flic C'oannittee’s huftgi-sfion-* for the initial aethdtics of the Organiz.itioii 
have been framed with caution and have been limited to those that the Com- 
mittee believes W'ill be witiiiu the competence of the Organization dxiring if.'" 
early stages and will, at the saitip time, enntde it to render practical and useful 
fioiTteo to the lifeinber nations in the field of fisheries. 

It has been the aim of the Committee to state its proposals by embodying 
bixiad principles in words wbieb will allow sufileient flexibility of action by the 
countries that wish to apply them under various local conditions. There ni’e, 
I'owcvcr, certain, fields in which nnifomitj* of action is desirable. Among 
these are the adoption of uniferni Tnelhods of collecting and reporting bu'fie 
fisheries data, and the ,sfan<birdiz<ition of quality, packaging, w’cigbt, and d<'si,'''- 
nation of fisli eommodilies. It is Ml that lack of nnifoTnHt.v in these I’csppe-s 
coni>titiitc.s a iorin of restriction upon llie free flow of commodit-es bctwecii^ 
nations whieli injures the interests of both producer and consumer. 

^ On the other hand, F.AO has, in the opinion of the Commillce, diroet 
responsibilities. Among them ore the studies contributing to fisbc^ie.^ know- 
ledge in its international aspects, as w’cll ns the distribution of such information 
in Usable forms. It is also eousidereil that FAO sbonld be directly rcspous'hle 
for bringing about such degrees of co-opemtion among other inlematiomi! 
organizationa as may be n«’cessnry to insure the optimum yield from fishe'oes 
in tlie Jiigb s-ras. It is estimated that the sea fisheries yield over 30 tht>as.’n'l 
million ponntls of food fish earli year in a.vcs in which, in nceordane.* with in- 
ternationat law, c’’ery nation has the right to fish. It is also true that fiblieries 
ean he exhansled lo’below evtunimie levels and that, unless agreement can he 
leached among nations upon a mode of behnvicr iJint ivill assure the proper 
amount of jirotceliOn. the .sN;eb, of fish wliicli are now so plentiful will om-e 
again bei-omc depletctl. For this reason, and because the lime for this dopletion 
to 3CU nr will be relatively ^bort, intcniational aetion on fhis''pr6hlcm, such as 
could bo scciti'cd bj* FAO, is regai'ded as of great importance. 

There ore also parts of the world where fisheries could be develoncd to 
a mucli greater extent by tbs n.se of the proper techiiique.s to catch tisli in 
greater quantities or in new places, or hy improving the conditions for ILsh 
Acpiodnctiou and growth. Jn tins tvay the long term puocluclion'is enlarged *. 
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1)y ovplofhijr new nvonuo's iiiehidiiiar llic full uso of kkcs an'cl i)ond8. Proarpss 
ill I his difocliou would be iarireiy {liroURh national rather than international 
nctit>n hut eo’ild* be eroatly facilitated by the cxChanfrc of information and 
cxperl advice and the eneonragemenl of research by FAO. 

These and ntJler pons»dorations, which arc more fully dealt with in the 
llcpoi'l «f (iie Teehnieal C’onumttee on Fisheries of the interim Commission, 
have leil the Committee to tlie Tollowinar proposals, in wliioh the term “ hsh 
and fislieries pi’oduets ” mi^ans any' products of the aquatic flora or fauna as 
the confoNt may require. 

CoIlccJiojtt Aiinhfit)''!, Ivirrprctnlioit, and Di'sf.eminaiioh of Information lielating 
to FisJicrus and Fishery Ptodvcls : 

Tlio colleetion of iiifonnation on flshcries of various nations is of great 
importance, and the osl ablishment of systems'for the collection and publ'calion 
of fl'.bcry dm a slionld be eiiconrn<red iu all countries. Furthermore, jMembcr 
imlions and institutions cnnc'*r'i"d with fislieries sliould have knowledge of 
all pu'olislicd leport.s, summa’ses of which would be valuable to research 
woikei's. 

In penei.'d reports of ihc physical and nutritional sciences are available 
in standard jmblications : however, eeonbmic and sociological publications and 
those ile.-iling with flsh-handline- teehniipies are not so widely distributeil. 
There i.s no doiibt that administrative otlieials of various governments and 
policy makers would be great ly assisted if they had available, in some form, 
digests of sigiiifieant coiitvibution.s to the knowledge of world fisheries. 

Fishery riatistics form such a vital section of knowledge that a ^pecinl 
cFoit .should be made to encourage the collection and publication by Member 
iinUons af barac fishery dale. Such data arc more easily understood it col- 
lected and reported in a uniform raaiiner, 

FAO sliould, tlierefore, 

(1) eiicmirago ijrovwioii for tochange'of fisheric-s publications belwcm 
various countries ; ■ 

(2j jirraugc for the publication of a classified catalog of existing fislieiy 
data to be supplemented from time to time ; 

01) encourage 'agcntics jmblishing reports relating, to fisbcrics to print 
siiwiinaries of them so Uiai tliey may be more easily utilized by research 
workev,s ; 

t-i) eventually arrange for (be p\iblica(ion of digest of new nud im- 
]iortaiit I'ontributions to the knowledge of fisheries ; 

(5) 'encourage the collection, and puHicalioii by Member nations of basic 
fisheiw data ; 

'‘(lij’ arrange for the e.nriv pohlication of recommended nomcnejature and 
. synonyms of ee-Ouomically important species of fish j ^ 

(7) arrange for a uonforcncc loolang toward a uniform method of col- 
lect iug and reporting statistical data. 

Scicntifiii, Tedtnological, Sorialogical, and Economic Ilcscarch Itelating to 
Fisheries and Fishery Products 's 

j(A) 'Uiologieal and hydrographical research. Fundamental to the In- 
ifllig'nit eoiisidi»ration of fishery ve -ources arc investigations to determine : 
(a) U-e n-miiiii history, distribiiliun, migrations, ,and environmental relation- 
‘liip, oL /I'-heiy j.peeics ; (b) the sizo, extent, and annual and seasonal variu- 
ti.'ns in i.bwn'iance of f. li populations ; (c) the eltect of continuing iishnig 
oiuuafuiiifc iu a’p'indance ; (dj the mo-t eftjcicut methods' of obtaining maxi- 
niu/u p‘’odaeiiou wUlioul cnduugtrnig the future supplyij and (c) ctl'cetiva 



irtothncls of ni-tifiplal propasation, stopkiMp. and discaw and pollution co)ilrol 
Tlip 7npJhnds and rosulls of those co-ordinated pJiasos of biological and lij'drb 
pi-apliical losraroh had begun to attain exact and fruitful levels imniediatelj 
pi'joi' to the war. The scope niid magnitude of sueh researeli varied cott'iicler 
ably among tJie variou*'. primary li'-hing nations of the world, and some con 
ducted none et all. In no conntrj' w’as the extent of such research commen 
Burate with the magnitude of the fishery res.ourci*s, , 

FAO shnuid, therefore. 

(K) fuconra'ge, ns soo'ii ns possible, the resumption of suspended oi 
• enrtailed fishery biological and hydrogranliicnl rcsearcii and the e^lnb' 
lisluiiciit u* such new' researches as are necessary to keep pace svith fishiiii 
aelivitj’ ; 

(a) emjihnsire the need for confinnons i>\vcitigati6ns to maintam al 
all limes knowledge of the comlilioP of the resources ns a basis for per- 
^ pctuatiiig sustained produeiion ; 

fl(l) eoeourage exchange of iiifomwt'on' on current notivities and co- 
operation in research by nations that share the same resources ; 

’ (111 sMiiudatc tlio provision of butler research fncilitias ; 

(12) ciieonrage the exchange of students and research workers among 
nations in order' to promote better opportunities for bcicntitic training as 
well tis to insure tlic co ontinatiou of activities aud the improvement <>£ 
- research Icclmiques. 

, (B) Kutritional and pliarmacological research. Kesenreh done hcrelororCf 
designed to iiientify and appraise the nutritional components of fishery pio- 
ducts, apjrcaJTt to be fairly adetjuatc with rasped to protein, fat, mineral cotiicni, 
eertaiu of the essential vitamins, and digestibility. A liirgc volume of t’ns 
informution is available, and scientists continue to investigate all new pintscs 
in this field as advances iu international knowledge and techniques are made, 
Pisir are an e.xcollont source of proteins, minerals, and certain of the essential 
vitamins which would contribute to the wcll-bcinp of the people in many coun- 
tries. Better knowledge of Ore preparation of fish for culinary purposes Would 
iiicrcnso the consumption of fish. 

llestMi’ch done on the devclopraeul of phamacologicnl fislicrj' products 
is less adcqiuiti . but such dcs'olopmcnt contributes to diversification of the uses 
for iMiery pi-oducts. 

PAO .should, therefore, 

(i;i} encourage the use, to the fullest extent, of present information 
on the uiitritionnl value of fishery products and the I’Csults of new studies 
us they are completed, in order to popniarkc fish as an excellent source of 
protein, iniuerals, and certain of the css'’ntinl vitamins ; 

(I'l) encourage studies to bring about increased consumption of fish, 

. particulnriy where the present diet consists largely of cereals and imlscs ; 
t (35) encourage the exchange of information on the most satisfactory 
and atlraelivc means of preparing fish for culinary purposes. 

(16) encourage rcsearcii ou the dcvclopincnt of pharmacological pi-oQncla 
in order to diversify further the uses for fishery xrroducts. 

(0) Technological research. In recent years a great mass of infoma- 
tion has been assembled on the tedmologienl phases of fish prodnetion aud 
procel®ng revering the handling of fish abroad the boat or vessel ; the 
preparation of fish for market by ieing, freezing, salting, drying, canniug, 
etc,, and the warehousing, storage, and transportation of fishery products. 
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Sfiicli work kiis also Lppii done Ju ilic field of 'fisliei’y by-prodncls, sacli ns fisll 
sneal and od. 'and in \he developmenl of mccliantcal devices for tlieir pre- 
noration. ' While much still mnniiis to he accomplished in this field, it is 
believed that existing knowledge is far in advance of application. 

JPAO shO’iId, therefore, 

(171 direct its efforts toward nccutsiig the adoption of the Improved 
methods whieh have been, or will be, developed. Tliis could be achieved 
tliTOUgii the cslabllsliment of some fomi of clearing house for periodical 
rejiorls on rescareh and on relevant patents, thus maldng available «i»-to- 
. date information on the scientific handling of fishery products ; 

(18) sponsor periodic international conference of fi.sherj' teehnoioeists 
to disenss the problems arising in the various countries. This Would en- 
able workers who are actively engaged In fishery- research to become tnore 
widcK iicvjnaintod wnlli the problems confronting workers in other coun- 
tries iind to exchange ideas that could contribute to tbc solution of lau-Ii 
l»roblpms. 

fD) l{e.scnrch institiilions. Brisling facilities are inadcctualc for the 
Jiecd.s of fishcjy research if it is to ha prosecuted on a scale* wdiich will develop 
fishery resoiirees to the full, h’urilicr development of centres for all plia.ses 
Of flsheiy rescareh i.s required. 

PAO should, therefore, “ 

(19) eneonrage, throngh co-operation with the interested intcrnatioiml, 
nnliou.il, or nrivale bodies, further development of existing rcseci-eh 
centers and the cstablisliraent of new cciilers in the major producing 
regions and in ari’a.s where fi.-hcries might be more fully developed. Among 
other activMits, these institutions eouhl .servo as the focal points for eon- 
dncling sj*sfcuialie fishery exploratory work to locale virgin fishing grounds 
and for demonstrating newer techniques of producing, processing, mul 
innikctlng marine jirodnela. They eonld also study biological and liydro- 
graphleaK economic, and technical problems of special concern to the 
arcus in which they are loented ; and ih'ev could function in eo-opc'Asiion 
with esisung fishery cdnncils. The operation of research vessels would 
form an important part of i.neh work . 

(E) E oeiol ogicnl and eeonOTiiic r e scare h. Since, in many instances, fisluw- 
)non and sliore workers are in the low-iiieotiic gi’Oup of labor, more attention 
should he given to helping them improve their general well-heing. The prob- 
lem of full eniploj'mcnt is also vit.sl to the postwar World. Very few studies 
have been made in llie field of fishery economic!?, but the solution of umny 
fisherj' problems must depend upon stieh knowledge. < 

^AO should, therefore, ' 

(30) eo-opcraic with .s!lch international bodies ns those concerned with 
labor, health, and edneation to encourage the inifintion of studies on such 
' subjects as the j’cltttion of fishery methods to production and cmplojmienl, 
1o the general woU-behig mid public health, to oecupatiohal liazanla and 
di, senses, and. to opportunities for education and community life ; 

(21) encourage _ the primary fi.sh-prodiicing and fislnconsiiming nalioiis 
.to undertake studies in the field of fishery economics which should extend 
not only to the economics of production, processing, and disirihulion 
(involving studies related to costs, prices, and investments) but also to 
eonsiiniption. These nhouhl include problems of collective bargaining 
^ and hibor. organisation, rocruitmoiit and labor exchange, social security, 
employment, under *' Jay systems ** or fixed wages, living conditions and 
adccitiacy of income, insuronce la%vfl, credit unions, and co-opcratiycs. ^ 
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Tnipyrn^r-mcnt of iSdvcaium PeMn(f to Fificrics and Fishery Induslrin and 
the Sp^iad of Knowledye of Fishery Seicncc and Practice : 

Aviiilablp facil'ties fO'- the traininff of fishery personnel in nil phases cf 
])roduetion, processing, mid distribution nre very limited, iind improvement 
of education relating to fisheries and fishery industries is important to the 
fidl^ development of fishery resotlices. 

FAO sllonid, therefore, 

(22y encouragi' the establishment oF fishery schools and su'table fishery 
> coulees at appropriate institutions. As in the ease of agncnltural schools 
in many countries, these could serve as training centres for persons .soPc:i,s- 
lizing in fisheries. Tlie .sehools should also be centers for specmlired 
fishery courses and for extension -work for the dissemination of infoimatioii 
to fiblienneti and ahot'e workei a on all phases of production, processing, and 
distribution. 


ConserraUon ahd Devetopmirti of Fishery Resources 

(A; Conservation. Fishery conficrvation problems On the high seas .ire 
international in character, bltt because the problems of cOnscr^'at^ou are difi'er^ 
ent in the many areas involved, it is considered preferable for aiij' intcrnallcuHl 
action for eOnsei*vntioii and inan'agenient to be established on a re^onal basis, 
'J'hcre, should, however, be a free interchange of ideas and information betneen 
Snell regional nntborities id order to assist in bringing about a wider degree 
of co-ordination .and interest. , 

FAO sliould, therefore, 

’ (23) stimulate intel'est in fisherj* research in the field of consena- 

lion } 

(2<1) wjeourago international forms .of co-operation and manageuicut 
with a view to the greater future iililisatiou of fishery resources ; 

(2"i) co-operate for this piu’pose ivith other international bodies oon- 
ceriicd with fisheries • 


, (26) explore the possibility of eventually co-ordinating the activities 
of these organisations under FAO auspices j ' 

(27) invite Member nations to consider the desirabilityrnf avranging 
periodic conferences between regional aulhorilics, inclnduig established 
national and internationul rouncils for the study of the sea ; 

(2S) lend all possible support to the development of iiiternationsl pro- 
gr.iinmes of co-operative 1'e.seai'eli, and, wherever necessary, of joint regu- 
latory action on a regional basis to couserve and bring about the proper 
maiiagemcui of fishery resmu'ccs ; 


(D) Improvement of fishing . The full use of fishcry'resources depends 
to a large degree on the development of fisherj’ tpchniqu'*s best adapted to the 
many different conditions. Progress in such development might be accejer.ilnl' 
by a better exchange of information. 

. FAO should, therefore, 


(29) onr outage praeiical demonstrations of modem fishing vcss'*ls and 
The institutions referred to in section (D) of the second scetion ol 
the recomincndatioiis, among others, could svell serve as centers for llu'sc 
deinoiisfralion activities. The vessels and equipment could also be used 
to clctcrmine the potciltialitics of virgin areas j 

(80) encourage the full exchange, directly or through FAO, of informa- 
tion regarding advances iii the design of fishing waft and oi fishing 

t ((Cur« ” ° 
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(C) enltuto. The full use of fishery resources depends not onlv 
Ou the uiauagcinent of fisheries to oblaiA the maximum jacld in perpefuiry and 
iinprovemcul of fishing techniques, but also on the improvement of conditions 
for fish reproduction and growth. ' 

FAO sliQidd, therefore, 

(31) eneourage the Ado]Uion of suitable techniques of fish culture 
viiercver facilities and conditions Cor the propagation of fish I’cuder .such 
.programs practicnhlc. ' 

Improi’i'mcni «/ the Proecssing, Mariceting, and Distribution of Pishery 
rrodue,ls z 

The fimdnmcntal problem of irregularity of supply should be the CvmcsrA 
^of all nations. More efficient methods of catcli must be employed and. above 
all, u-orlc must eontiuuc on ihc application of newly developed methods of 
preservation which can act as a buffer against fluclnalions in the supply of 
rau’-malcrial. These, coupled with improvements in transportation and in 
distiibiition (i.vstcm8, would mean a more regular flow of fishery products to 
the eojisnmor, vliieh js one of the essentials for any considerable expautiou in 
ccti.s‘um})tion. 

(A) Processing. Proeevsing covers llic entire field of fish prcscmition, 
including ireezlng, canning, drying, salting, .smoking, and the nmnu'’aeturc 
oC fish byimodjicts- As has already been tneuiioned, a wealth of information 
is available on newer and more officicut methods of processing fishery products. 

FAO should, Uiercfore, 

-(32) encourage the assembling of this information in usable foimi for 
dissemination to Iticrabcr governments ; 

(.33) where Uie need exists, encourage Member govcnimcnts to demoas- 
trnle to their peoples, (lie newer processing mclliods aud tecUiiiquea. 
This might be accomplished by Uie assignment of qualified exports to 
Member countries upon request. In this connection, the possibilitlis of 
using the instilulions referred to in oection (11) of tlic second section of 
the jxjcbmmendations, should not be overlooked. 

(B) Jlarketing and distribution. There is a wide spread between ilic 
landed value of fish and its retail price. Fish, one of the least expensive foed 
products at the point of production, becomes one of Iho more expensive foods 
in the retail store. Many rcasoim have been advanced for this situation, but tho 
fact remains tlinl it retards consumption. Some studios of causative faciors in 
the chain of marketing and distribuliou liave been made but they have not 
led to a solution. However, studies might be undertaken furtlier to insure 
the production of svliolcsoine products stnndardmcd, where possible, w;lh ves- 
jicet to quality, paclraging, sveight, and designation. 

FAO should, therefore, 

(34) eneourage the extension of these sindics for the purpose of acquiring 
' knowledge and recommending procedures that will briiig fish w'ithiu the 
I'caeh of loAV-incorao consumers. In this connection qualified experts might 
be assigned to Member couutrics upon request. 


l/ir,2JDofA£?l 
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A<Ioption of Foltcm for the Provis'mt vf Aikqtuilc Fishery Credits, Naliomt 

and Inicfnatwnal, 

P’isljoi-j* jntlHsti-ic<? in general arc undereapitalizcd ; howevefj tecJmicul 
luUiinec'' suould go along vny toward removing certain of the great ri'.ks that 
have niditntcd against tlio investment, of enpilal. The pursuit ol teelmieal pio- 
pi'ess uiJl bo imtionnl in scope. On the other imnd, countries where Inch of 
pi olein is all outstanding national tle/icicney may stand in need of interna- 
tional ei’idits in order to develop their fisheries. 

FAG aiionld, therefore, 

(•t.l) eueourage gtrvernments to grant credits to iifsist teelmieal ad- 

vnnecs ; 

■ (3fi) be jirepaied to give eJtpeil advice when it is required ; 

id7) c.\loi.d to fisheries, if anch international cicdits arc made avnil- 
ahle, the steps ciiiilemphifed for agriculture (paragraphs G3 and 09 of 
till' Inteiim Oonimission’a First Eeport to Governments). 

Adnphun af Jnlcniafmutl "I’olicirs Jtegardiny Commodity Arranyrmcnis for 

FnhtJy Prodtteis. 

{'oniinodify lUTnngements can he snccossfnlly applied to fishery prodnuts, 
esp i' ally to preserved or nonperishahlc -types. 
hWi) slioiilfl, thejvfore, 

(‘.(S) tlndy the possibilities of commodity arrangements as they affect 
IKheries, partieulnrly ns lhej>^ promote or liiuder bolter orientation of pro- 
(Iiii lion and ns they may be effetdive in providing opportunities for siip- 
plyiiip coiisnmer marhets from the most efficient sourees of production ; 
0*1) study, ns an integral part of lids piogram, the effeefs of tariffs 

• and other intomnlional barriers on world trade, as well ns the effect of 
.'diiioi mnl fluctuations in the evchange rates, which restrict the prodiie- 

■ lion, <listribntion, and consumption of fidieiy products j 

' Id) furnish such information to the goveimments of producing and 
consuming countries and to other interested authorities. 

AdvUo'y Committee on Fisheries. 

In draling uith the many problems likely to arise, particularly during the 
initial stages of setting up the organization of FAO, the Director-Gcucrnl and 
his deputies would benefit from consultation with an expert committee on 
fi‘-horics. 

]'■' \0 siiould, therefore, 

(il) appoint an advisory committee on fisheries. 

FAO CO.VFBHENCE. Dbo. 152. 

First Session. ^ A1V|7. 

' October 27, J045. 

COlfJHSRlON A. 

Committee V (Jlnikcting). 

KEPORT OP MARKETING COMMITTEE. 

JnUvdvclion. 

• conceiwd in (his report, covers a wide range of activities 
in relatjon to food, noncdiblc agyowUjtrn] moducls, and forest nroducts. 
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The main proljJem Avith AvJiicli FAO is coneerncd is tlint of food supply 
|nid Tnaii4igl.’uieiil, if this be conceived in broad enough terms. In its narrower 
Sense, food maJiagcnient is. a (piestion of economy of tlieliome. In its broader 
sense, winch is that used in this report, it embraces national and international 
food jiiJil Jigricultural considerations. Food management should tben be. con- 
ceived as the direction and development of resources to ensure their maximum 
use iji l«*i ms of food value, aud to ensure Turtlier that all groups of both pi’o- 
duceis and consumers of agricultural products have suflicieut -(lubutitics of 
food of the right hind®. * 

Jlnrheting is the crux of the whole food and agriculture problem. It 
would be useless to increase the output of food, it Avould be equally futile to 
set up optimum standards of nutrition, unless means could be foiuid to movo 
the iood from the ]>roduecr to the consumer at a price which represents a fair 
reinnncraliuu to the producer and is within the consumer's ability to pay. 
Similar .''onsidcralions apply to other agricultural products and to fish and 
forest ]m duels. 

It sliould be the rc.sponsibility of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
lo eiillcet all relevant facts regarding both the supply and demand situation. 
The eoMi'etion of the facts alone will not bo sufficient. Tim Food and Agri- 
cuKiire (irgauizalion must advise the governments whiclt comprise it, and tiio 
othe" inlirnalioiml bodic.s whose activities affect supply and demand, as to the 
action wli.ch .should be taken to makitaiu an‘d increase eonsmnption. 

Unhss gOA'crnmeiil.s adopt policies aimed at the minimization of rbstrio- 
tion, the malnlcnanco of full employment, and a progressively c.'cpaudbg 
eroimmy on a natioual and international scale, cousumptiou und production of 
food will .•.oon be otit if step, and the world AviU he faced Avilh tlie recurrence 
of all tlic djftleullie.s and frustration Avliich marked the inteiwar period. 
Umico as one of the agencies of the United l^ations, FAO is concerned Avith re- 
prascuting the interests of producers and consumers of agricultural prodjjcis 
to governments and international organizations Avhose aetivitic-. aud policies 
have a 1-faring on the nclalcveineut of these aims and on the avoidance of the 
coiise(|uoiiC‘CS of failure. 

Hinec Avorld agricnllural production has been seriously disturbed as a 
result «l the war, a major problem facing FAO is that of facilitating the re- 
(>rien»ati''n of Avorld agriculture. Marketing and a consuraptloj) proga-ams and 
pollcits arc esscaatial instruments in the perforanance of this task. 

The woi'ld food silnalion at the present time as one of shortago ratiaer than 
bitt'ialiis, McA'crlheless, n.s manpower returns to jagriciiltnre, as increased 
quaia'ilios «i1’ fcrlilizea*-, Jire supplied to the hind, as agricnllural mnchiucay i‘. 
nviiihibic in increasing quantities, and as the devastation of iUA’aded eouniriob 
is, I’cmcdicd, production will a'isc, MoreoA’cr, the aticrcascd output Avhich has 
been blimnlatcd in ainniy countries to assist an the nair effort Avail lueau thait 
Hiip]alies from these counlrios Avill he available on a much greater scale lhata in 
tlao jarewar period. 

•11 Avould, theref(>rc, be folly to disi’cgard the possibility "of surpluses 
dcvelopiaag, and 't ha; Foofrand Agricullui’c Oa-gan;zntion should slualy how lo 
deal with such .surpluses in the pei'iod before they appear. JilqnaUy U will he 
eonvernCd Avath the appiopriate mcaSuros to^ac taken sliould shbrtagi’s develop 
at any time. • ' 

.Sfudy'nnd advic-s should coa'ci* both the technical and the economic fiehl, 
Thme ai’C great opportunities for increasing the demand for food n>id foi* 
deyelopiiig more ordeady dislribuliou by tcelinical ijnjarovcments. lu tlao 
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lay-out of irtarUcts aiul marketing faeiUties so as to be in n positioti (o advise 
on liow to build and orgimi/c markets on the most effieiciit, 'economic, and 
li.vg'enie plan. 

Ill Mime regions devastated by war the damage to proces'>iiig and storage 
plants, transport, terminals, and marketing facilities creats problems of great 
urgrney. Such dcstrnetiou leads to the accumillatioa of surpluses in ^on^o 
conutnes while others arc short of supplies. PAO might make a contribution 
to the .Milutlon of the pioblcm by assembling and interpreting information con- 
eeriiiiig it and advising on inotliods of improvisation jjending reconstruction. 
Arrangei'ieuts could no doubt be made for arcliitccts siiecially versed in the 
design and lay-out of processing plants .storehouses, and market buildings to 
\isi ]miiicular countries and advise on the rcconstruelion, removal, and re- 
building of markets and mnrlicl buildings. 

for hitrhj Aciion : 

I'lipsft observations serve to bring into relief certain problems to ivliieJi 
KAO might direct its attention in llic near future — problems wliieh'are im- 
puilnnt and urgent and whieli may be brought within its r.ingc of possible 
action. They include ; 

I (1; E^.nninatloii ol the effects of prece^sing on the mitrilivc ralue of 
food and of the uayi, in wlilch losses in imtritivc value might bo avoided or- 
rcjilieed. 

(21 Eneouniging national invcsligalion of new and substitute food- 
.stiiffs with a liew to detcimining their nutritive value, where this sceiiis 
I Ively to result in the protection of the consumer against false and estra- 
vagjiiit claims. 

(tl^ Iniesligntion of the improvements wliioh have occurred in procc''- 
sing transport, and storage during the war; thereafter the promotion of 
continued investigation. 

(•1 ) Studying war damage to processing, transport, and sto-nge fac li- 
t;es, including assembly points and terminal facilities and ndvlsing on the 
J O't jMetbwJs of jiiiprorhathn and reeonstructioa. 

(.■>/ Giving assistance to countries desirous of improving processing, 
trenspoit, and storage faeiUties by making the above informat ion* avail- 
able or niTanginc for missions or panels of exports to advise and assist. 

(li; Advising the Inlcrnati'innl Bank for Eeeonstrnctjon and Develop- 
ineiii on the finaneial requirements in respect of (4) and (5) above. 

(7J Collecting and circulating information on icucnl developments in 
eombating infe.slutiou and arranging missions to countries requiring 
assistance. 

(8) Assisting in the improvement of standards applied to food and 
other agricultural pioducts, including the standardlcatinn of conjahici's 
anil piick.i&cs, and in improving Inspection and enforcement., 

(fl; Providing information on regulations covering plant and animal 
quarantine and their enforcement. 

Economic A’^pcefs. 

ifarirct Tnfarmaiicn • 

The collection and publication of day-to-daj' infoimution regarding cur- 
rent prices, supplies, stocks, and goods in transit, should be iirimarily the 
icsponsibility of natioiml and local bodies, in view of the importance of male-' 
iug available such material at the earliest possible -moment. It is not a service 
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iutornalioiial oVganization cnn normally rcmler. The preparation 
and ]iul))iealioii' of bucIi iafomalion vanes from countiy to country, and it 
would Iip iippropriato for the Food and Agriculture Organiration to lU'ge 
upon ualional goveriinicnts the imporlaneu o£ undci'lakmg this service as cx- 
fenSively as possible, Sucli iuformation would materially assist marketing and 
tlie plamiing of distribution. 

The FAO should puhlisl) periodic Teports on supplies and prices of tho 
main agricultural products and where practicable make e.stimates of the future 
]ios.'tion. Such periodic reviews would be of value to all those interests, 
iintioual and international, wliicli arc eoneerued in production, marketing, and 
consumption policies. 

fJovmorUiy Studies : 

** The Food and Agricullure Orgauirntion should study both tho shtfrt — ^aud 
long-lcnn developments of the supply and demand position in respect of parli- 
ciiliir commodities. A eonlinUing review of the position will provide material 
A\hei'cby recurring suriiluscs and shortages can be anticipated and provision 
made lor dealing with thoj problems which give rise to those pljono'mcna. 

Siirpliisea and deficiencies niay arise from a variety of causes — from varia- 
tions in yield due to weather couditious, the temporary break-down of Irans- 
])Orl, changes in general business conditions wliich ijlTcct the purcliasing 
power of consuniors, and changes in consumer preferences and rctiuirements 
to which production may not have adjusted itbelf with snllicient rapidity. 
The Food and Agriculture Organj7,ntion sli|)uld be in a pllsition to watch and 
advise regarding proiected or invohmlary expansions or contractions of pro- 
duction due <0 the above infliieuccs or the re.sult of govenimcntal policies 
nliiclt, thiougli tariffs, sub.sidie.s, and other devices, may stimulate nneconomie 
production or depress desirable consumption in the cotintiy iteolf and have 
serious rtpercu-Ssions on production elsewhere. 

The measures best designed to meet the problem of excess or deficient 
fAtpjily will differ according to tho nature and causes of the surpluses or 
hbort.iges. llio Food and Agricnltnre Organization should be in a position to. 
advise individual countries as well as to make recommendations for inter- 
national action neecssary to deal with the situation. In the national field they 
should, en the basis of tlie materiol they collect, bo in g position to empimsize 
tho ijliiiorlanec of internal action on the part of governments to meet their 
own iwoblems of shortage or surpluses. This matter is dealt with later in this 
report. 

In studies of the position in regard to different commodities, the Food 
and AgrieuJturo Organization should take into account the degree of elaslicily 
in the demand for them. Elasticity of demand is hero used to cover the 
changes ni demand occurring either in response to variations in consumers' 
pui'cliasing power or following on changes in the prices of individual comraodi- 
lies. 'Where the demand is elastic, the problem of disposing of surpluses by 
encouraging' an.' expansion of demand, either nationally or internationally, ivill 
be mneh easier. Where, however, "the demand is inelastic, remedies by. price 
policy alone or tbe increa?© in "consumer purchasing power ’may not meet the 
lujsitiort. The Food and AgriepHure Organization should study thc' possibility 
Of new and alternative uses for existing foodstuffs and other agricultural pro- 
ducts before accepting tbe n-ssumption Umf further increases "in demand arc 
unattainable. As the result of technical and other research or by the adop- 
tion of npiu'opriate priOe policies fmrjduses may find a use in now fields wi»ch 
have hitherlo ubl been explored. ^ 
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Jt is a fwluuKtc eircrnnstauee that many of the ptotcctive foods are com* 
niodttics aormaJly m elastic demand so that improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power as a result of full employment or an adjusthicnt of price policy 
■should stimulate consumption and thereby case surplus conditions. The 
stimulation of human consumption until optimum nutritional standards aro 
reached should have precedence over diversion of food supplies to non-human 
uses or the curtailment or reorientation of production. 

Th« Food and Agriculture Organization should give special attention to 
the possibility and praoticabilit3' of reorientation in production policies so 
Oiat oven though changes in the supply of particular 'ngrienltural products may 
take place, the total agricultural output is sustained and the prosperity of the 
agricultural community is maintained. Such policies of reorientation of pro- 
duction may be carried out on a national or international scale, either as the 
result of advice to particular governments or as part of an international agwe- 
ment, 

• \ 

The Erpentsion of Demand ; 

Unless measures are adopted to secure a gcmiinc eiqiansion of consumer 
demand, increased production will aggravate the dangers of surpluses. 
Identitj' of interests between prodace« and consumera will only bo established 
:f increased production is accompanied by increased demand. Prodneers arc 
naturally concerned about the results which would follow further production, 
or oven, m certain cases, the maintenance of production at wartime levels, if 
an equivalent expansions of markets is not secured. Effective measures lo 
iujrense consumer demand, especially by increased industrial production in 
less developed countries, ivill do much to alleviate these fears. It will, there- 
fore, bo the duty of the Food and Agrieulture Organization to cooperate with 
other inicz'national bodies and with national governments in measures 'which 
may be adopted to achieve an expanding world economy with high levels of 
employment and high consumer purcliasing power. In providing such co- 
eperation the Food and Agriculture Organization should studj’ the character 
of consumer markets for food and other agriculluval products and he prepared 
to advise legarding the factors which affect demand and the measures which 
might he taken to stimulate demand. 

The Pood and Agricnltui’e Organization should in a position to rc- 
piesent to gin’crnmcnts, the Social and Economic Coimcil of the United Nations 
Organization and other. international authorities, the types of study necessary 
into consumption habits, standards of living, income distribution, and similar 
malteis m respect of both urban and rnral communities. It should also be in 
a iiosUi’on to relate such studies to deficiencies in diet clothing and shelter and 
to point jo the necessary action which would both remedy them and provide 
an outlet for increased production. 

Tlie Pood and Agriculture Organization may find it desirable to en- 
courage enguiries as to ways in which conservatism and ignorance result in 
unsatisfactory food habits, and to advise on the necessary educational and 
publicity work. By drawing on the experience of different cDuntiies and by 
oolleeting and correlating the advice of experts, it will be able to make avail- 
able lo other countries and lo international organizations the best informatian 
as to methods of stiniulating demand and meeting +hp needs of vulnerable 
groups. In appropriate cases it will be in a position to assist particular 
countries by iirovidinu expert missions and advise on the action to be taken 
to achieve the desired increase in demand. 



•^Disi7‘ibulio7i and Processing Cosis 

A iv»luctioft in^dislribution and processing costs may help to ensure lower 
retail prices whiob, while being satisfactory to the prodxiccr, promote au' ex- 
pansion in demand. The narrowing of tltc'-si>rcad bet^Yccn. farm and market 
. prices will be achieved in part as the result of tQcImiCal and scientific improve- 
ments and in part by the more economic organization of markets. This should 
bo consistent with an adequate reward for essential distributive services. 

Jn studying- the costs of distribution attention should be paid to the im- 
-porlunl 'part which tran8])ort ploys. The Pood and Agriciillnre Organization 
should he in a poS'tien to advise 'on ways and means of providing transport 
facilities at the luost eaoftomical cost. 

Comparative studies of diltei'cneas in the cost of distribution (including 
^ storage) under varying systems and in different countries sbouldi be made and 
would pjovide much ^;;uluablc iuformatidn. 

- BlarJccUng Oigannaiim ; ' 

Govmimeut intervention during the war has led in some countries to ex- 
tensive changes in the machinery of diiStribution and to economies in the cost 
of jKarkeiuig. It is desirable that the results should bo recorded and studied 
while they are still fresh, so that full information is available to all countries. 
When they v'ish to make use of wartime experience tmder peacetime conditions 
and adapt them to their own particular circumstances, tlie Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization should be in a position to advise. 

The Food and Agriculture OrganLuliou should oxamino the functions of 
, govennumt, cooperative and private trading in the field of marketing both 
licfof! and during the war. They should study the role of producer and eon- 
sumcr W'&anizationsi and the changes in tl»c structure of wholesale qud retail 
^.markets which rci>lt from developments in thc.se paBticular fields. ' 

Programs aiii Policij i 

;Pood management, is a phrase of recent coinage. It represents the in- 
teprtdion oi actions lalten in different fields. Under wartime conditions 
diffcicnf countries had to adjust their marketing techniques to meet the exigen- 
cies of the position. ' Keduetions in supply, .shortage of shipping, limiiations 
of manpi«ver. made it necessary for countries to plan their food econoiny so a.s 
to make best possible -use of the .saipplics aviillable and to adapt itmir own pio- 
duclioii programs to achieve a desired nutritional rcsultl This is not purely 
a wartime device. It may| be equally appropriate to peacetime conditions. 
Unless liroduofion, marketing ind consumption policies are planned as a wliole, 
oven an expanding economy may'not confer the most desirable results upon 
the of the world. Food management is thus an essential part of 

marketing, just as it is an aspect of production and an aspect of nutrition. 

In recent decades and especially during the war, governments have taken 
,an iJiefeasin'gly positive part in influencing production and consumption. 
They have nllocatcd Supplies of food and other ngrieultutal prodttets during 
'periods of shoviave and frathed their comraeivinl, price and inoome f-tahili/.s- 
'lion pohucs with a view to 'securing equitable distribution of available .sup- 
jjlics. ' - . , , 

In nartiemlar, they have devised schemes for providing food, cither free 
'or at low prices to vulncrahlo groups. They' have developed Bchcmes for ))rr>. 
viding I’ofd through scliool meals, factory canteens, low priced restaurants and 
tlie like. The Pood and Agriculture' Organization should study .such scliemcs 

H.72UJoUjrl . - - 
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from IJie administrative and economic, as vrcll os from the nutritional, points' 
of view so that it can advise governments on the measures necessary to appiy 
them. 

There is great scope for the further de\’elopment of‘ policies of food 
management. It is important that the Food and Agriculture Organization 
' should assemble and make available information on what go\'emmcnts have 
done or announced their intention of dohig. ’It should also assess ^past 
successes or failures and estimate the probable eitect of such policies on 
national and international supply and demand. This should 'be a continuing 
function hut it is especially important during tho immediate post-war years. 

Sttggeslioits frr Early Action s 

The FAG should ; 

1. («) Bneourage the collection and speeiy mhlication of market news 
auiintelllg'n.o in particular countries.}^ 

(h) Publish periodic reports on supplies and prices of the main agricul- 
tural products; ^ 

(c) Study and report on general trends of supplies, prices and demand. 

2. Investigate, in respect of particular commodities (such as cotton, wool 
and hsh) the special circumstances which lead to the development of immediate 
and prospective surpluses or shortages. In particular, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organiration should wherever possible relate the treatment of suridnscs 
to the satisfaction of nutritional and other human needs. 

8. Undertake, oir encourage international organizations or governments 
themselves to undertake investigations into the character of consumer markets, 
the factMs affecting demand and thc_ means which m’ght he adopted to stimu*. 
late demand both generally and in regard to particular commodities. , 

4. Undertake or facilitate comparative studies of distribution needs, 
jnolhoda and costs, (including transportation).. 

5 Investigate the relative advantages of different marketing methods,, 
with itaKicular reference to new administrative tccliniques tnidertakcn by’ 
governments under wartime conditions. 

fi. Stud}' the measures which have been adopted to achieve wider food 
distribution, particulaily to special classes, in different countries. 

7. Aisemhlc. analyze and make available periodic reports on price support 
and iucumc stabilization policies. 

iNaERNATIONAL CO-OPERAMOW. 

The earlier portions of this report examine the serrtces w'hi’h if is reeom- 
meniied the Pood and. Agriculture Organization should provide in the 'field of 
j’'ci''tieting. It is necessary to consider hOAv these services can be employed to 
achieve the objective of FAO in Oie international field." 

The marketing activities of FAO fall functionally into two categories— 
those in the technical field and those in the economic field? They also fall 
into rao other classes — ^those which the Organization can carry out on its own 
j esprnsibility direct with national .governments and those which it can promote 
only m collaboration with other international organizations. 

^ lit those fields where action is the responsibility of the Pood and Agrieul-'" 
fure Organiration itself, it^uould invite goveniments and other interests con- 
cerned to'particinate jn conferences with the object of reaching agreement on 
maifers of mutual concern and prenaring conventions or series of recommeuda- - 
tiojis which the govvrnmcnts eoncci'ncd could adopt. * 



In ttic other fields where ncHon. primarily lies 'wilh^ some other interna- 
tional organizatiout the Pood and Agriculture Organization would collect in- 
fnrinalion, study tlic problem involved, submit suggestions and proposals to the 
otlicr organization, and participate in any discussions or conferences v;hioli 
that .organization might, convene. ^ , 

In regard both to agreements which PAO might itself sponsor and those’ 
whicli were undertaken by otlier international bodies, PAO would, after agi’ce- 
ment had been reached, be entrusted with tlic duty of watching from tlie point 
of view of food and agriculture, the operation of sudi agreements, drawing 
attention to unexpected or undesirable developments and preparing sugges- 
tions for amendment and adoption to meet new conditions. 

CoUdboraiion in the Technical Field, 

In organizing collaboration in the technical field, the Pood and Agriculture 
Organization will in part work direct with governments concerned and in part wit'i 
other international oi^anizations such as tliosc responsible for health, commercial 
policy and transport. In the fomer field the Pood and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion might well call conferences of interested countries at an early date to 
promote Agreements in relation to such questions as : — 

, (a) the formulation and adoption of international standards or inini- 

' ‘ mum requirements ^for requisites used in agricultural production ; 

' (b) the formulation of regulations to he adopted internationally regard- 

ing the use of Certifications, such os those prescribing nationally or inter- 
nationally recognized trademarks and labels, indications of origin, etc., 
for foodstuffe and other agricultural products 5 

(e) the formulation and adoption, where possible, of uniform grades 
and standards for"hgricuUutal and aquatic products and in suitable coses 
the standardization of packages and containers ; 

. (d) the achievement of uniformity in commercial documents such ns 

contracts, bills of lading, etc,, giving the terms of sale of food and other 
* agricultural commodities ; and 

(e)^ the initiation of common action, against infestation. 

Activities which the Pood and Agriculture Organization might sponsor on 
an 'international scale and in corisultation wth other international bodies might 
include' 

(£) the formulation and adoption of international standards in respect 
of the nutritive quality and purity of foods ; 

(g) the negotiation, of agreements as to plants and animal quaranlina 
and 'inspection regulations in order to ensure that sucli regulations aro 
directed to technical and not to economic and political "ends. 

I * * 

' ^ Calhiboraiii^n in the Economic Field, 

In the economic field tlic forms of international collaboration in which the 
Pood and Agriculture Organization’ will be most directly concerned will in tlift 
, mam relate to matters which arc the responsibility of other international oro“nni- 
zatjons, particularly such organizations as may be sot up to undertake respon- 
sibility for commercial and commodity policy. Nevertheless before action 
on. an international scale, through such organizations, is nccessarv, the Pood 
and, Agriculture Organization may ho able in eonsnltation with one or more 
national governments to devise means for dealing with certain economic si^u.-»- 
tiops which will meet the immediate commodity problems ol individual or 
adjaecnl countries. • . • ‘ 
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rrcrblems of local .sui-pliises may be capable of solution by tlic prodnemg 
conutries concerned. Levels of food, clotliintj nnd shelter in such countries 
jn.iy fall short of the optimujn clcsiied and the introduction; of improvements 
in inarketuig may stimulate demand so as to redime if not to remove aUngether 
the surplus prohleniF. It should be tlic duly of national governments first to 
coiisidtir action which may be possible within their own boundaries to stimulate 
demand before appealing to the Food and Agriculture Organization for remedies 
on an international scale. In the light of ita investigations the Food 'and 
Agriculture Organization should 'be able to advise such countries on measures 
for rednciaig' the cost of disWbution, increasing eonsnmer dcm,and, developing 
schemes for uider food distribution to special classes nnd so on. 

The Food and Agricultui'c Organization might examine nnd. advise upon 
the extent to which consumption of a surplus commodity could be slimtilatcd 
by ‘measures to meet the needs, of low-eonSumptibn groups. 'Or again, be- 
cause of its knowledge of actual and potential supply and demand of all food 
and agricultural products, the Food and Agriculture Organization should be 
able to assist countries embarrassed with* a local surplus of an inelastic i-om- 
TOoditj- to divert production to elastic products for which satisfactory local 
or international markets -could more rcamly be found. 

Ilicrc'wff/, However, fie commodiiy profifems w/iicfi can onfy_6e solved on 
an iiitenialionnl basis. In such matters tlic Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion vrill work with and through other inleimational bodies. 

In Ibis connection the Food and A^rienlturc Organization would naturally 
wish to emphasize the importance of maintaining and developing an ‘expanding 
and progressive world economy, with its iraplinations of continuous aehiovc- 
meiit of high consumer purchasing power and hiph levels of employment in the 
inteiesfs of producers and consumers alike. ’Witliout the achievement of such 
a policy through whatever international organizations may be created, pro- 
ducers will not enjoy a steadily expanding demand for their products nor 'con- 
sumers be in a position to obtain adequate diets at prices which are remunera- 
tive to producers nnd reasonable to consumers. - * 

Altliougli cliangcs in international purchasing power lie outside its imme- 
diate responsibility, the Food and Agriculture Organization must keep' a close . 
watch on the trend of world ceonomic activity and where’rie‘cc5sarj'‘raake recom- 
mendations and proffer advice to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organisation on the relation of the broad economic issues' involved 
in food and agriculture. The provision of advic-e with regard to inteVnational 
investment and its effects on food -and agricultural policies would be a proper 
fnw-jtion for the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

The Pood and Agriculture Orgnnnmtion nihst also be in a position to 
advise the appropriate International bodies on those aspects of national and 
international commercial policy which impinge op the welfare of primary pro- 
ducers and the achievement of high standards^ of consumption. 

Further, the Pood and Agriculture Organisation should be prepared to 
malre^ representations to international bodie.s rcs]) 0 nsible for transport, com- 
niimienijons and specialized economic uetivilies. For instance the Food nnd 
Agriculture Ozganizaztiou would have an active interest in international shipping 
arrangements wliieh affect the margin between the producer and, the con- 
In filiort, -the Food and Agriezzlture Organization mnst nctivel-v uphold 

agricnltzire with each of the related organizations 
and .agencies of the United Nations. • - ‘ ' 
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^ In addition, {he Food and Affricnlture Organization has, under its Const!* 
lulion, a special and important responsibility in respect of international com- 
modity, arrangements and in relation to any international body or bodies 
ivbicb may become responsible for formulating, administering, or supervising 
sncir arrangcmentB. The Food and ^ Agriculture Organization sliouJd cofla- 
borate closely "with "such body or bodies in determining tbe principles which 
ought to govern international commfadity arrangements. 

The*Foo‘d an’d Agrieultube' Organization should be prepared to ‘"parlici- 
palc in the drafting’ of international commodity agreemenlB. Itr should also 
jirovide the''inteniational organisations responsible for such arrangement 
wilJi statistic'al and other analyses of commodity situations. PurJher, as pai^ 
of Mich' agreements, it should advocate measures for% mitigating an interna- 
tional surplus of one ’commodity by increasing ite consumption "or diverting 
pj-uduction toward commodities in shorter supply or more elastic dcniand. 
Such measures could include ittrrangemtnts to supply such 'commodities on 
special terms to ’low in’eome'‘groups or areas. 


In the advice which the Pood and Agriculture Organization lenders on 
commodity agt'eemehts it "should- emphasize their positive functions.. Sheh 
ngfecinents should be designed to^provide an expanding economy in produc- 
tion *ns a uhole ’even when they involve adjnstments of production and con- 
sumption 'between one commodity and another. They can tbiu? be used in the 
lorig ’run. to' expand b'otli production and* consumption without prejudice to the 
uUiniatc- interests of 'producers and' comsumers. 

' Liaison-. * 


Th*e''gw4tcst importance attacb’ed'to mnfiing' the i^cefcssary' Arrangements • 
.to eiiable’thc ’P^od and Agricfiltiirc Otgahizalion to be represented At , and 
participate in all international discussions, and' meetings of organizations on 
1)ic,snb.ject of commodity arrangements in respect to food and other agricnl- 
tnrnl products. 


, Great importance is also attached to making arrangements whereby the 
.Director-General 'and his staff are Itcpt in touch with the I’afrat dcvclopmeuts 
in {life different, countries on 'the shbjecfj’of commodity problems and present • 
mid pioposed policies.' It is also' desirable for maijliinerj’^ to he created whereby 
fife Dlreeior-Gcnernl can obtaiii the advice of experts from ^different ertuntries 
in'^phiiiiiing iilvesligations iiito the marketing of fbod and other agriculttiral 
products. 4 

, It is therefore irecomihended :• 

(a) That the Director-General* should consider 'hotv best ’these ob.iectives 
call' be achieved and malce special recommendations either to the T'lxccu- 
tiic^ Committee hr to the Conference of*the Food'Afad Agrtculttire Ofgmii- 
zafion for 'establishing the most appropriate inoohinery. This might ’be , 
achieved by the establishment of 'alf ‘'Advisory -Jljirkcting Coinmittec, hy < 
'the. setting up'of special 'ad hoc committees or by the calling of special 
‘conJEerences on which various Werest^ would be represented. . , 

^ (b) Tiiaf in view of the urgeni^' of the ob.iectives ’to be attaine'd, "the 
above action 'should be ’taken As early as possible. '■ ' 

'(c) TJint tbe Directdr-GeUeral should endeavour svitli the oluect of • 
Avoiding duplication, 'to arrange -that the Food and Agricultmy Organiza- 
tion should b,e accepted As. the agent for , providing international coin- 
jiiodity 'organizations' responsible 'for ^ agricultural products with the ser- 
vice they require in respect of bOth'‘ua{ional and" international slafistics,'*' 
and ofUer relevant information. 



Appendix, Ar 

Periodic Reports by Oovernmenis. 

Consideration lias been given to tbc form of sMport wbich govcrnnicnts 
Bbuuld be required to furnish to the Food' and Agriculture Organization re- 
garding the action tilicy have talcen or intend to take tovrard the achievement 
of the purpose of the Organization set Xortli in the Preamble of the Constitu- 
tion. Buell reporfs must obviously cover a svidc field. It is. however, impor-^ 
taut that over-elaborate requifemenis shall be avoided, particularly in the early' 
years, hlany governments, particularly those recently liberated from enemy 
occupation, os well as tbosc of countries in other parts of the world, arc not in 
a position to furnish detailed and comprehensive information regarding the 
food and agricultural position withm Uicir territories. It will be the duty of 
the Food and Agriculture Orgnniz.'tlion to cuconrage sneh countries to resforo 
or create the services uecossaty for the compilation and collection of the infor- 
mation required. 

So far ns mnrlccting is concerned, every effort should be made to obtain 
An comprehensive a review of the position in the different conntries ns possible. 
At this stage it would be difficult to prepare a detailed statement covering the 
whole of the material desired. It is therefore suggested that the Dircctor- 
General should, in the light of current considerniions ns well as with a 
view ulUmately to achieving the desirable objective of full reports, himself 
prepare the basis of the first report to be obtained. In preparing that basis be 
should take into account the matters emphasized in this report Before any 
request is addressed to individual governments the proposals of the Direetor- 
(lencral in this matter should be submitted for approval to tbo Fxccutivo 
C.'immiUce. 


Appendix B. 

The Marketing Committee attaches great importance to the early creation 
of adequate libraries and sources of information in different centres throughout 
the world on all marketing questions. This is n matter of equal interest to 
other Committees. It mas be desirable to make some general recommendation 
on the subject. So far as the Marketing Conunittee is concerned, it recommends 
that the Director-General should s — 

A. Proceed as soon as practicable witli the establishment of : — 

(a) a world bibliography on marketing, 

fb) a list of tlie main sources of statistical and other information on 
markeUug, , . i . 

(c) a list of experts on marketing problems, 

(d) a list of institutions concerned with research and teaching in the 

field of marketing. . } ^ • j 

' j • * 

B. Establish libraries of publications on marketing at the main and at 
suth regional offices os is ppprgprinte with the object of maintaining a full set 
of publications in America, Europe and Asia respectively. 

,C. 'Approach Governments requesting them to take action to ensure that 
copies of ail relevant ijublicatious on marketing issued within tlieir territories 
hro siqjplieU to FAO for the libraries mentioned above. 
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ApPOs^DIX C. 

Projei dc recommendation re. Comite C<hisnliatif du Marhcting 

La conference atiaclie la plus liaute imporvance i ce que Ics arrangements 
necessaries soicut faits en vuc d’obtcLir quo I'Organisaliou de 1 'Alimentation 
ct de 1 'Agriculture soit rcpresentcc ct participc it tontes discussions, conferences 
et oiganisations intcrnationalcs concernant des arrangements intcruntionavuc 
(commodity arrangements) rclatifs aux produits alimcntaircs ou agricolcs. 

La Conffirence attache aussi beancoup d'importancc a ce quo des arrauge- 
meuts soient faits grace auxqucls le Directcur-G6n6ral et son persouiiel se 
tiendrout an courant de revolution des id^cs ct dcs faits dans les differeuts pays 
sur Ic suipt dcs probl6mcs ct des politiqucs concernant les produits agricolcs. . 

' La Conference Tceommende au Dirccteur-Gfineral ; -• 

(a) de rocberclier la meilleurc facon d'atteindre les objectifs 6nonc6s 
‘ ci-dessus et dc soumottre soit an Comite Exccutif, soit a la Conference, des 
recommendations spCciales tendant a r^aliser les moyens les plus propres 
a altcindrc ccs butU. On pout It cet egard em'isager la creation d’un 
Comitd Consultatif du Marketing on dc comites ad hoc ou la convocation dc 
conferences 'particuli^rcs ou scrait assuT6c la representation des divers 
interelft ; ‘ ' 

'■ (b) de prendre ausiStot que possible les mesures pr^citfics, cn raison de 

I'urgence des objectifs i attcindre ; 

(c) De s'dforcer de faire des arrangements ayant pour but d’ivitcr les 
doubles emplois, e'est-i-dire de faire accepter quo la FAO soit I’organc 
cliarg6 de foumir aus organizations intcrnationalcs sp6cialis6es (commodity 
organizations) eliarpcw dc produits agricolcs, tons les scrvicas dont ellcs 
ont besoin dans le domaine dcs slatistiques nationalcs ct internationales, 
H autre documentation appropriSc ^ ' . 

‘ (d) de ^^ser h r^aliscr la concordance entre d’nnc part, Ics mesures, 

'envisagees dans le cadre de la politique dcs organisations intemationalcs 
.•.•pecialisecs (commodity organirations) ct d’autre part, la politique 
> gcueralc agticole et alimentaire dc la PAO, 

PAO ’Conforenco. ^ , Doc. 3(50. 

•Pii-st Session. f( ' ’A(VI|12. 

' ' .October 28. 3945. 

cojnrT,€;siON aV 

Comraillcc VI (Statistics). 


* ■' liEPORT OP STATISTICS COMMITTEE. 

> j 

The elimination of hunger and malnutrition will be a major test of the 
fuccess of PAO. To this end it is necessary to kubw wbere and why these exist, 
what fonn they lake and how undospruad they are. Such data will scr\’e as a 
basis for plans for reducing bungcr and mnlnulrition, determining the efficacy 
of ^measures jUsed and measuring progress from time to time. Surveys to dale 
amply demonstrate the fca.sibiHly of mchsiiring.' nutritional ’stMus aiid'gclting 
djifa on food consumption of fnmilie.s and dtlier small ‘consuming units and ipcr- 
caput measures', of food consumption of coitntrles. - ; ^ , > 

„ ,Jn tlic field of agricultural production important , changes have. taken 
pla'*<* during TVorld War IT in the, use of land for Orop . prufluction, for 
pa.'.tuvc, for woodlbts and forests, attd^for o’tUcr uses.' Jn the post-war period 
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fluctuations in supplies ot food and feed ci^ops and the reaction of these upon 
prices ill require, coutimious -watcltfalness on llie part of prpduecrs. Olher- 
>vise tl\cy cannot make those timely ndju-slmcnts in plans 'which tend toward 

• keeping production in equilibrium ■with food requirements. 

In all parts of the world fish are a valuable part of the food supply and in 
some parts t!hey are a major item in the diet. It is important that proper in* 

• formation be provided to ivarn of any tlircatened depletion of this great natural 

resource. ' t 

The contribution of the forests to the needs and comforts Of peoples have 
iucreiuscd in volume and variety. An adequate rcclroning of forest resources 

• aud I lie output of forest products is essential to a proper appraisal of devolop- 
menfa in this great industry. 

Human beings man the plows and gamer the crops ; they care for livestock, 
catch the fish and fell the trees. Thicr number and •welfare are matter's of 
concern. The earnings of agricultural laborers, the iuoomo of tenants, aud 
landowners, and the relative sufBciency of food obtained by those who cat what 
they produce record the progress or lack of it in man’s struggle for existence. 

The material factors in agricultural production— land, equipment, sup- 
' piles of producers goods, credit aud its cost, arc complex but measurable. 

kluch of the world’s food is consumed on the farms where produced but 
•'a goodly portion, reaches near or. distant markets, 'in response to the demnudj 
of cotisumei.''. An enlightened loiowlcdgc .of these movements and demands 
.facililutcs exchanges of goods and inalres possible economics ip their distribution. 

The suggested programs of work to bo undertaken by PAO ■will require 
(he preparation of background data and numerous reports concerning current 
atvelopmcuts. 

The Committee has tried to indicate, in a very general way, the itypcs 
and kinds of data required and to draw attention to those for which it fecems 
‘ 'likely that there null be an early and continuinjg need. The , contemplated 
activities of the organizatlion arc so numerous that PAf) will probably she to 
4 collect only a certain proportion of tbe statistical data ultimately desired. In 
ar.y case liuutaticns of resources and personnel will make it necessary to' res- 
trict thcae actjAntics to items of maximum importance. * ' 

It is difficult at this time to gauge tbe relative emphasis ■wbidi-wfll be 
placed on various projects undertaken by PAO in the future, • The'recomraeri* 
.-dations of this jconunittec, ■therefore, should be regarded merely as having a 
' general applica^on and will need to be interpreted by the Director-General 
in keeping -vvith tbe developing programs of work. ’ 

Orflanizaiion of the Siaiisiical "Work, 

A strong central statistical unit should bo established servicing all PAO 
^activi lips, and so constituted as to meet the technical requirements of the 
organization which relate to nutrition and food consumption, rural welfare.- 
agricultural production, marketing, prices, fisheries, forcsliy and forest 
jmodnets. 

, The statistical unit„ shall have primary responsibility for collecting, com* 
.pDing, and disseminating recurrent statistics, and for promoting impiWe- 
,munis in statistical tcchniqnc,s. , It shall assist' tlie oUier branches of PAO in 
planning and proee.ssing spccid surveys in their special fields, and it slinll 
, carry outifSuch special surveys ns may, be required.^ , 

Provision should be made for consultation" and co-ordination of work with 
other international bodies callccting statistics so as to avoid overlapping and 
so as to get data of maximum usefulness. 
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In accordance with the Constitution, an advisory ciommittee of stsitistical 
ami cl onoinic experts should bo provided to advise and assist in the statistical 
organization and "worlc of B'AO. 

The statistical unit and various branches of FAO through the proper 
channels and iu uccordanco with the Constitution, should advise, assist, or -‘o- 
operate with national statistical agencies, research institutes, and other acade- 
ihic bodies which are^wofldng in the field of economics and statistics relating 
to food and agriculture. 

. Genctral Plan of Work, 

, Tl is a mattpr of the greatest urgency to resunle' n's rapidly as possible ■ 
the publication of international agricultural statistics and the series formerly 
collected' and published by tlie liiternallonal Jnsdtuto of Agriculture (I. I. A.), 
the lidernationnl Centre of Sylviculture. (C. I. S.) and the Internationa' 

, Timber Committee {C.I*B.). These should have very high priority in tlie 
statis-tieal work of FAO along with a general survey of nutrition and food 
consumption for which scattered data must be used. The type and scope of 
series and type of surveys should be expande'd as rapidly as possible. 

The form of all (publications should be left to the diserciion of the 
Dirceior-Gencral. subject to the provision relating to units of measure (see 
below) 

A study sliould be made of the possibility of taking a world censu.s by 
3950 or as soon as practicable thereafter, and a report made to the second 
conference of FAO. The priority of items in any census- project should bo 
indicated, and a minimum schedule for a world census prepared suitable for 
the less statistically developed countries. This could be supplemented by 
more elalievate schedules for the u^e of countries able and willing to adopt 
them. The census should include statistics on land holdings by status of cul- 
tivator and size of holding. In. examining the possibility of a world census 
FAO chould ascertain whether national 'Censuses arc planned for 1950 or 
therenbouta and i eport on the possibility of combining some of these pi’ojec s. 

pvovision should be made for assisting "overnments to improve their 
sl.ati.stieal .services. FAO should bring to their notice new deveiopment.s in 
techniques and point out the value to be derived fr<om such improvement. 

' 'Arrungeliients should be made for the loan of statistical experts to countries 
Tcquiiing assistance and, at a future date for the organization of regional 
conferences of statisticians Avorking on data relating to the work of PAO and 
lor the exchange of students. 

As it is a' matter of Airgcncy to get a conlp''ete picture 'of the statisliieal 
position in regard to food and agriculture in different parts of the morld, 
steps Mionhl be taken to collect and publish infonna'^ion regarding the methods 
and ' definitions adopted in compiling statistics in different countries and re- 
garding the extent and comprehensiveness of these statistics. Hence, stress 
should be laid on luiiformity in definition of terms and of methods of collec- 
. tion, so as t-o facilitate comparisons among countries. This matter is of vital 
importance in every field of statistics. 

FAO should also assist , governments to plan data needed for internal 
use. , ■ 

The metric system of uni'b should be useddn the statistical publications 
of FAO. However, the Director General, at his discretion, may issue supple- 
mentary' editions using otlier systems of units. In reporting to PAO countries 
, may iise thew oavu systems of units. To facilitate tlie widest use of tables pub- 
' lished in "the metric system, early consideration should .be given to the pre- 
L1621DofAgrl 



paraHon of a mniiTial of Icnns and factors ^for^ cosiverling other systems of 
moasurcmenl to the metric system. 

'Phe Statistical Unit of the PAO will, nicreforc, he concerned with the 
collection and ccmpilation of data relating to nutrition, food mnnagoinont, 
ppo>hiction, inftiuding cereals, dairy pioducts, fish and forestry products, 
moiketiiig, and consumption. It wi' also endeavour to collcic statistical 
data pertaining 1<» the welfare of those engaged in agricultural production. 

The type of data which it will he able to provide under each of these licails 
will depend largely on considerations of praeticahdity in each case. 

Kitifilion and Pnod Contimption Statistics. 

Governments .should provide such information as may he available on 
(.il morbiditj' and mortality Imown to he relate,! to nuttrilion, i.e., nutritional 
tleficieticy di'-e/tsc.s, c.g., heri beri, peltegra, Tickets and scurvy ; infant mid 
melernnl d>''afli ‘otes, and prcvalendc of tuberculosis; (b) nufiilionai stains 
ol the population ; and (c) food consumption. ' * 

Pending the collectiion of more complete information, possible only if 
new siirieys arc undertaken, FAO .should colled, compile and collate itiforms- 
tion on food supplies. coiKSiimptinn leva's and nutritional dcnciencics m 
ditfeiMit areas and to present for the world as a whole a picture of the extent 
and nature of under-nutrition and malnutrition and factors associated wi h 
these. 

It is important tlrnt FAO should undertake and promote the analvsis 
of dflta on nntviMon and food consumption in order to detcnninc the effect 
on these of varioiK factors ; for example, income, family size, oeciipation and 
lesideutial environment. 

Manuals arc needed on tuiifonn dietaty standards, clnssificntions of food 
ami those " conversion factors ” used in trunslalhig, into terms of nntricnls. 
qutuiiitics of food — data whidi may have been rei>ortcd by producers, by 
wholesalers or by consumers. 

Pnral Welfare. 

Welfare programs of PAO should apply to fishermen and forc.sters ns well 
ns farmers and farm laborers. Statistics of FAO listed under other head- 
ings constitute basic data on welfare, e.g.,- thore on nutrition, food oonsiunp- 
tiou, volume of production and prices ; bnt more data are needed on these and 
on sneh items ns nat,sUty, fecundity, and migration to the extent that Uicso 
arc to be studied in their relation to problems of food and ngricnllnrc. 

Much will need to bo done to get suitable dilTerontiution among families, 
by occupation and residential environment, in statistics on population, income 
(both money and yon-moncy) and morbidity and mortality rates. Classifi- 
cation of eommunities will be needed lo get suitable sliatistics on health' and 
education fncilitias- and services. * 

The scope of tlie available statistics needed should early bo given consi- 
deration aud important data collected and reported. 

* • ' ft 

Agricullural PrcdvcUoti. 

There is urgent need f«^ the establishment of n pregram of reports con- 
eernmg the area and production of crops, nunilcrs of Ih’cstock, and output of 
rninicl pror1ue<s. These report,; shoidd be so timed as to he of maximum 
ntu’H- +0 ’'ro'’uepTs n^d to Governments in plnnnin£r agricultural production 
a)., ohould be ptib’ishcd prcmptly. 
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A stalistfical sumhiaiy aud an appraisal ahottld bo prepared relnling to 
flie jireseut utilmitiou. of laud for cultivated crops, for pii&lui:c, for wood lota 
and forests, aud for other piirpcaes. ’ 

, Special attcutiou should be givcu to cxtendhlg the coverage and improv- 
ing the quality of ■die statistics of crop aUd livestock production Oud land 
unli/aiion. ' 

An impbrtaiit early task of S^AO- is tlie CbmpiJation and publication of 
etatistics of ngrieultural production for the wartime period for as many 
countries os possible. 

As a valuable supplement to the staHslics of production, the statistics 
now available of primary processing of agricultural raw materials should 1)0 
atocmblcd and efforts' made to extend such statistics wherever feasible to in- 
clude primary iirocftssing carried out in nou-comiuercinl establishments or the 
faim home. 

As circumstances pemit) arrangemonts should bo made to obtain ciUicr 
directly from tlie Governments or by arrangement with other international 
agcuMcs tJic statistics relating to : (a) agricultural employment and wages 
in money and in kind and total earnings of ngrieultural workers j (b) agri- 
cultural input, including materials such a.s fertilizers, foodstuffs, and seeds, 
aiid other items utilized in agricultural production ^ and (c) the Voltuue 
aud condition of agricultural credit, including the use of credit by farm 
operators and the operations of agencies lending to agricultural producers. 

* Cousideration should be given to the iuranmrizntion and publication of 
bignificant raoteofologlenl data and the interchange of results of btadics of 
weather-crop yield relationships. 

■\Vilh a view to assisting Governments in impro^’ing surveys relating^ to 
land utilization and rural economic and sociological conditions, provision might 
be made for the publication of biblioeraphiis of Such surveys, and for sithbc- 
quent bummarizalion of the rc-sults of such surveys in the various countries. 

Fishery Staihfics. 

Consideration should be given to collection of data relating to the degree 
of uneinployincnt of the agricuPiiral pomdation and the extent of the iailure 
to make full use of resources' and facilities. 

■ II'AO should encourage the publication by member nations of basic fisbcry 
data, with particular at'entinu to tho-.c areas which arc not at present covered 
by existing international organizations. The statistics should be assembled 
by areas and localities from which the fish arc obtohiod. Duplication in 
quaulitics ,o£ fish landed should bo eliminnlcd. 

It should encourage and assist in the exchange among various coiuitrios 
of statistical^ publieations on fisheries. To assist in this PAO r.liould arrange 
for the publication of a elas.s)fied catalrgue of existing statistical data on 
fi'-herics aud make provisions for periodically -bringing up to date this 
publication.. 

Early publication is needed of slatislics on the utilization of fi.sb — the 
data to * include landings" (in ternts 'of whole fish) and weight of pcoduot 
biaikeicd. Stnlfetics should he seenred to indicate (ho final ’use of fish, e.g., 
human consumption, animal feed, etc. Livor oil shonld be rejiortcd in terms 
of vitamin A' and D potency as well as weight, and industrial, use should be 
distinguished-' from human consumption. .. ‘ 

Uniform doflnilBons of 'species of fish, conversion fnetor.'S to bo ttsed to- 
convert the yrcigbts of processed products to terms of whole fish, and mclhqda 



of Inca'iiH’iii" ilMi consumption nro urgentiy nccilt’d. To coiilrilntW to tinifom 
(lc:iiiUioii at species of fi&ii, an carlj' publication is rccotnnicudcd of noiiicncla' 
tuj (• and synonyms of ecohomically important species of fish. 

l‘criodicnI mirvcy.s covering tlic tyi>es of gcor used and the stnndat-d of' 
living of norket'h in tlic fisheries .shoultl he afranKech 

The loan of cxperfR is especially pertinent with respect (0 fishery’ statistics 
and al«o early conferences on these nmiters arc considered odvKablc, 

V Fin-cftlry «rn<f Ffiretl ProJuctf. k~ 

First priority should he given to the resumption and aFo jhc eonsolida- 
tiiin of the stathslical series interrnptcd hy the war. The principal object of 
this should Ixs to provide ns cajly as possihle up to dote ^tn1^•.tlcs rcgerdiiig 
(a) pioducUon ; (b) national and 'intcrnnliioiml niovements ; and (c) con- 
snmption of forc't products, ‘ 

Eariy attention khonUI also he given to making i»rcUininaiy arraiigcincnts 
for the general survey ntid inventory of forest resources atul indiNlVies. 

A genmd survey of forest resources when a Inige part of the world 1ms 
no esperience in such an undcilaWng, will certainly nop be arc<uoplishe>l 
unle*}, PAO places iUclf in « posittott to render nd\icc and ns.M.s(iinfe in 
nietlmdo’ogy and proecdnrt*. This becomes parlieiihirly imporfajit if a uorll 
inventory of forest vesonroea and dependent forest industries is coudneted in 
eonjiinetjon uitli and as early as the propased svorld census of atrricnltnic- 
Parly and eontiimoHR attention abnnld be paid to the problem of slnnd- 
nrdtriug uMnenclature «nd units of mcasumnent of forest products uh'eb Iiie* 
been troublesome in all compilations of world forest resources and of forest 
- j'lodnclsi. 

Atarkrdng, Z*ric<w titid InUnw!hn(tl Tuulr. 

Statistics on pbyeical e[unn(ities of ageicnlturnl forestry and fishery pro- 
ducts should he given high priority; These slionld inelnde ; (a) quantities ■ 
«»bl and jnoving through distribution ehnntiols for dojnestie use or extm'-t, 
To thc«e must he added estimates of the amounts used in the households of 
the original producers nwd retained for seed and anhnn| feed pnr))Osos. and 
of amounts disappearing through srastage In the pinecsscs of distribnlion ; 
(h) slniks of these products at the source and at several imporlnnt levels of the 
marketing proce.‘-s ; nud (c) intematioual movement on n quaiilitativ'e baaiH. ^ 
I'riee itbtistics are also iniporfaiif. Thesr should include : (a) prices of 
the jirincipal apricnUurnl commodities at the farm nud at well established uoriil , 
nud primary wliolesolc mnrkc'fi ; (b) prices of selected foods in retail 
iwii Ketfl. (c) index numbers of i>rices at farm and whole.snlc levels ; (d) index 
numbers of retail prices, (c) index mimheis of nriecs paid by farmers for goods 
and services nrco.ssnry for produelion ; and (f) index numbers of price.s paid 
for the elements of the cost of living on farms. 

In addition to regular collection and reporting of such data, PAO slionld 
n’t as a c'cnriiig bouse and sponsor systematie work eoneeminsr (nl disfriiiulion 
posts, — ehargeR iue.nrvcd between the point of production and uMimatc eon- . 
sumption, inelnding Irnnsporlation raVs. sorv’iee charges, etc. ; national and 
iiitenintioual. — their nntnber, orgauisaition nud location ; and (e) price sup- 
port, subsidy and similar programs. 

Immediate atleniion should be given to the preparation of a manual of , 
terms end conversion factors in connection witli international trade stnfist'es. 

Stimulation should be given to the wider dissemination in the simplest, 
and elearcst form of statis'ical information on marketing likely to be of service 
to adni’nistmtors, both within and among countries. ■ 



Ocntfat Considerations. 

The compiladoa and coUcclinn o£ sintistics of 'la>Miou in their relation to 
njjncultural production and distribution are i-oinpJcs bccao.so of dittSriilties in 
ddlcnaming ‘inc’dence and apportioiuucnt, but a beginning might be nvule of a 
aludy of the btaiiatical data available. 

The tax statJbiics fum'shed to PAO by governments are ordinarily based 
either upon enumerations or upon sample surveys conducted among fisrniers, 
j[ishci*mea< forest workers and processors of agricultural raw materials. The 
validity of return<« is enhanced by *he assurance of their comidcnti d luiiuvc, — 
that they tvill not be revealed to cotnpelifors. taxation oHieinls or others. PAO 
might strc.ss in its reports on methods the clc.sirnbility of mnintauiing the con- 
fidential nature of the reported operations of individuals and iuchide illustra- 
tive legislation from counlriea where sucli provisions are now in force. 

It is most iinpottont that statistical informal' ion received from gowriinionts 
should be according to a well-defined time schedule, ns otherwise; it would not 
be poariblc for PAO to bring out itn statistical publications in imic uiul yet in- 
clude ill ibem data concerning tlic major part of tbo world. 

In order to facilitate comparability it is essential tlmt along llieir 
returns, governments should indicate the meUiods followed in eoinjliling their 
statistics and the extent. oT the field left uncovered. Tn fuel, it would be one 
of the fiirietioiis of PAiO to attempt an -increasing measure of eompiirnbility 
among imtional Htatistic.s, strive for unifonnily in dcfiii.tion and in selicdnlas, 
and stiinulnlc a Continuous inercasc in the extent of the field covered until it 
is possible to have reolly comprohen.sivc and comparable world statistics on 
food and agrie.uUurc. 

With this end in view it may well be necessary for the statistical unit of PAO 
to conveno a eon/erenco of experts and membens of national statist ieni ngencioa 
for the piiriiose ot considering siaiiiJtical dofic'cncicR and drawing tip u co- 
ordinated program of improvement. 

It should also be recognized that improvetneiils in s'ntisties cnimot be 
undertaken by the isolated action of the atatistical unit of PAO and much work 
will have to bo done by the statisHcal units of goverumenis, by resenreb agen- 
cies and by individual academic workers engaged in the field over nil the world. 

PAO ean help by rendering tcebnicnl adricc when rcfjues^ed and by niaiji- 
tniiilng bibliographical sciwice on .statistical report.s failing under its pendew. 
It would also be useful if_ the provisions of the ConsUtulion rehiling to tbo 
Rupplying of official publications by governments could be extended to ineludo 
non-otfickil puhlication^ dealing with food and ngrieullnre on the lines of tho 
Copyright Acts In force in some countries. 

, , Tl ivoidd he conducive to the heticr utilization of PAO .sendees and tlio 
etTicient conducting of research in different par's of tlie ■world if regional 
lihrarias could be sot up at least in the three major regions which would cCfii- 
lain a complete collection of both official and noii-ofilcinl publicatioiiH relating 
to Ilia statistics of food and agriculture. 

Pinally, flie Committee wishes to rc-emphesize the oiiortimus eompipvily and 
magnitude of the task involved if its' recommendations are to he carried out 
ill all Ihcir _coiiii)lcleiie.ss. Statistics arc in varying dcgn’0.s of comprehensive- 
ness and roliubjlity in this field while ns regards invc.slign'lious mid specdnl in- 
quiries. the work has hardly begun* in most parts of the world. The Goinmittoo 
lias tried in places to indicate orders of priority but. full diseJ’Ct'nii nece-ssarily 
must he given to the Director-General in drawing up the co-ordinated program 
of •work of the statistical unit in the light of practical difflcullics. The Com- 
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niittce Jins no doubt Hint in doiiip so, full nceoun. will be ta'wi of the various 
vci'oninicndntioiK contained bi tliih rcpoit. They would liK'e ko reiterate, Imw-* 
ever, the dcMiab’lity of undertaldAg nnmcdtn.c rcsuniptmn of tlie pubjicutiuii 
of a mininiuni series of inlcrnationul sifuistics interrupted bj* the war and also 
the 2 >ubI:e.itioji of a brochnt^c giving an account of tbe premu position rcguid- 
ing food Slid agricultural statistics in dilfcrcnt parts of the uorid. 

J^oc. 206. 

Hi-'t. 

October 31, 3915. 


REPORT OF COJIJIISSION B TO THE CONFERENCE. 

Cotainission B was cnlruslod with tlip <*oii.MderH{ion of probicinsr of or- 
ganiration niul ndinaiistration. Its task was to en'nirc that tbe structure of 
FAO is as well adapted ns passible to (he functions wlucli it has to perform/ 
and to define its c.\tcrnal relations and in particular its relations uitii the United 
Kaiioiin- audt'fctt'r inicrnationnl bouiis. 'J*nr ciralts and uork papcis p.!)- 
VKled by the .*!tait of the Interim Coninii*v.ion made its task relatively ea.sy. 
By reviewing and supjileincming the materials handed on to it, the Commisiion 
and it.s Commiltcv^ enlisted tbe full cooperation of (he enti'-c Conference «iul of 
tile vnrioiM dolcgutions in a thorough survey of the needs of the OrganiMtiou 
as it begins its tonnal career. 

Thd Coinni'ssiou was organirel under t)>e '^hn'm»msb’'*t of Idr. Ilen>’'lc 
de IvaufTinaun Denmark with Jlr, Anis Ascr nf Egj-pt and Dr. Alberto Sevilla 
Snih'.a gl .Niciiiiigim as Vicc-clm run'!!. 'iNiic* I‘^e••(lag^ of the Commission and 
two meetings of CominKsion and CowiniUcc ofilecos were held. At its first 
meeting it npjiuintcd four committee^ ; 

Coinmiitee I— -Rules and Procc«Iuro, under the ClmirmnushSp of Dr. 
Ardiur tVanlcrs (Belgium) whtcli held siv meetings { , 

Cnnuniltce IT — Finance, luider the Chairman Iiiji of ^Tr. .T, B, Brigdeit 
(Auslvali.i) wlr'eli hold right inrclnn.*» ; 

Committee III — Admin ist rat h-e Hriangcment.S', under the Chairmanship 
of Mr, Iv. S. Sk' (China) with Miss Anna Lord Straus (USA) as rnp- 
portenr which held siy meetings } aud 
Committee IV — Constitutional and Diplomatic Questions, under the 
Chniiniau''hip of the Hon. Sr Oirja Bajpni (India) uitii the Vicomlc du 
Pare (Belgium) as rapporteur, which met seven, rimes. 

The reports of the Committees have been approved and are available ns 
noufcronce doMunent.s. In submilfin!' its own report to 'the Conference, Com- 
m'ssion B suitinils for approval (he Rules of Procedure and Ibc Financial 
Regulations prepared by its Committees, as well ns a .•’erics of reseliitiojis and 
rccommendalions which resulted from the CommiPce d"libernt'oiis. The Coin- 
niitlccs worked in close hnnuony with each other, and many of the recommenda- 
tions of (he Commission arc the result of parallel dcliberatiotus of two or nwro 
Committees. 

I. Strveturo of FAO : 

. I^^lhrim Commission 'built wcR, and (he Committees suggested only 
insignificant changes. They were able to pass on the Rules aud Rcgulatiojw 
prepared by the Interim Commission with few amendments of suhslance, atid 
a euggcst.ou from Committee I that after some experience of their operation 
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they miglit he reclassified- The Rules of Procedure, following the Consiitution 
of the JTAO, provide for the development of oi'derly procedures hetwecu i^s 
.several organs. The determination of basic policy lies in the Conference. An 
Executive Committee of fifteen members is given powers necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the work of PAO, and the Director-General is given widest 
latitude with jespect to administration matters, 

II. Admiimlraiioii ; 

Various aspects of staff policy were reviewed by the 'Committees, wlreh 
Ventured suggestions intended to strengthen the hands of the Direotor-Geueral 
in organizing an effcciive administrative macliine and bringing together a strong 
staff. 

lit. Finaver : 

, _ The Comm'ttee on Finance, using as the ibasis of its consideration the draft 
repulaliouR prepared by, the In'er'm Commission, presented for approval a let 
of Financial Resolutions which covers both temporary and permanent problems. 

Particular problems whicli this Commitiee considered were the deter- 
mination of the financial ,ycar, the apportionment of contributions, future 
budgetary relationship mth i"he United Nations, and the budget for the til at 
and second financial years. The financial year was retained as provided in the 
Constitution,^ July 1 lo Jiine 30. and .this entailed not only authorization «f 
the Dirceloi -General to expend moneys between the termination of the fiiicin- 
cial yeSr and fho regular session of the Conference, but also tlie problem of 
the redistribution of the financial burden between Members after June 30, 
1946, when the first, .voar ends. 

The table of contributions, ns finally recommended for approval by the 
Conference, takes jrenerally into consideration the different situations of the 
Member states in the first and second financial year. 

Prospective fufure budgetary consolidation with the United Nations was 
made the subject of a resolution of recommendation to the Director-General. 

After his election the Dii’cctor-General, Sir John Boyd Orr, met- with the 
Finance Committee to consider the proposed budgets for the first two financial 
years. A 'resolution oA the Budget is Attached for the approval of the Con- 
ference. 1 , 

IV. Seat : ’ 

- Wasbington is designated in the Constitution as the temporary seat of 
FAO.‘ The French Member on Committee III urged thot FAO have its scat 
in Europe, ainl au invitation from Quebec City Council to make Quebec lire 
seat of FAO was received by the Conference. Rule XXXII provides that the 
seat of FAO should be at the scat of the United Nations as soon as tho 
latter is ‘decided. This rule was adopted on tire understanding that the seat 
of the United Nations will also be tbo se«?t of its Economic and Social Council, 
with which the work ’of FAO will he so closely associated. , 

,V. Fcgidnal Offices: ' 

\ The.eRtabl:i.hment of regional offices of FAO, was considered by Committee 
IIl«tq J)e the task of the Director-General working with the Executive Coin.- 
miltec, who would recommend to tbs Conference, the number, location, and 
various function of such offices, which'should he combined as far.as practicable 
tnth those of other specialized agencies. 
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VT. Sd'l mrni of V'sputcs : ^ 

Committee IV nclop'ed tlic principle that as a matter of general practice 
the inicrprclation of the Cons'altifon of PAO atid disputes arising out of in- 
temalionul conventions made under it should be dctcmiined by .the International 
Ct.tirt of fl notice. Provision was also made for the establishment of arbitral 
tribunals to deni with these disputes pending the csTablishmciit of the Court. ^ 

VII. Ji'elattons with the Vailed Nations and with other International Ilodics : 

It is recommended that PAO shall so order its procedure and praetiee as to 
achieve the closest possible relationship with the United Nations and the 
spccjalVc ‘ agencies which m.sy be established in eoimcction therewith. This 
relationship sliould extend hot only to common budgetary arrangements but 
also to the use of other eommoj* services. Purtlicrmore, the Director-General, 
uitl- the approval of the- Exeeritive Committee, is to examine possible rela- 
tionships wiili other inter-governmental organizations and with non-govern- 
mental organizations which may be of assistance to PAO in ’ achieving ' its 
fundanicrilal objectives and ]iai tieularly the improvement of the staiiduid of 
living of all workei'S. 

In riirthcr pursuanec of (he aim to centralize related activities under 
United Nations direction, recoinpii-ndations arc made for winding np the affairs 
of the Iinernatioi.al InatitiU'’ ot Agriculture and the Comite Intcna'ienal du 
Bdis, and continuance by PAO ol the appropriate activities of these organiza- 
tions. 

VI II. Maft{rs for Future Consideration: 

Commission B refers also to the Conference for its consideration a number 
of ((iiestioiis of an administrative nature and flnancial nature which should bb 
considered at .auue future lime. 

ANNEX A. 

Rkouction? and Recommendations. 

I, Ifulet of PtDCcdiirc and FiiiaMtal Regulations : ^ ‘ 

The Conference RESOLVEfc* .* 

To adopt the Permanent Rules of Procedure of the Pood .and Agriunlture 
OrganiAaiion of the United Nalieus, the PinoncinI Regulations, and the Pman- 
oial Regulations (Tcniporaiy), the texts of which are annexed hereto. * 

See Annex B ; Permanent Rules of Procedure, Doe. 179 (BjljS) and 
Coirigenda nn.i Addenda. Doc. 179 [B|I18 (Con.)]. . , 

See alio Annex C : Pinaneiai Regulations, Doe. 173 (B)nil7) and Cor-, 
rectioiis and. Amendments, Doc. 173 tBjII|17 (Add.)]. 

II. RcluHons with the United Notions and other International Organizations : 

The Coiiforenee RESOLI^S : 

1. Tliat, in pursuance of Article XIII of the Constitution of the I’ood 
and AgrieiiUure Organization (wlrch provides that the OrganizaUmi shall 
constitute a ixtrt of an.v gpnpr.oi inlcmational organization to which may be 
entrusted the eo-ordination of the activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities), and'in accordance with 'Article 57 of the Charier 
oftlso United Nations (which provides that'the specialized agencies HhuU he 
brought into relation’ with the United Nations), the Organization shall, with- 
out pi'cjiKiice lb its purposes and limitations as' set out in the Constltiiiion. sp 
order its pi*oe*‘durc and practice as to achieve the closest relationship with 
the United Nutions and the other specialized agencies established in eonuection 
therewith. 
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2. Tl>at, in onlcr-io give cffeol to' tlifc provision of pnragrapli 1, ',11’e 
Dh'CCtor-tSeiiernl sliall. with the approval of the Exocntive Committee, netro- 
tiatc agreements between the Orgiinizafion and the United Nations <tiid other 
‘speeialized agereies established in connection therewith. 

ti. That, as provided by Article XII of the Gonstitution, tiie Organization 
shall take the fullest advantage cf any common services made available to the 
specialized agencies by the United Nations. 

4. Tliat Uic DirOolor-Gcneral, with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, ^ 

fa)' shall examine the question of the relationship between the 'Organiza- 
tion and other inter-governmental organizations having rclaletl res- 
ponsibilities } 

(b) shall, in ^iew of the fact that the closci-t possible co-opcration is nced,- 
,cd with' non govcrtuneiital international Wganizations which* may be of. 
assistnneo to the Organization in ncll!e%'iug it.s fundamental objectives, and - 
particularly the improvement of the standard of living of all workers, 
eonsider the methods by vhlch eiich co-operation may best be established,; 
and 

. (c) shall report thereon to the next session of the Conference - 

111. <7o)H7»»£»1 ^Admini^il^aiwc Se-rbiees ‘for Spidalizcd Agencies s 
. . Tlio Gonfyronee RBCOMMIilNDS ; 

‘ ]. Tlmt in order to achieve the most efficient ntiUzatiou of.tlie services of 

staff inTiilable to or employed by the Food and Agricultvirc Orpanmdion and 
other specialized agencies of the United Nations, the OrgaTiizalioU comply, 
subject to- the resorvatjon in Article XIIT,' paragraph 2 of the Constitution, 
wjtli the .refommendalions by the United J^nUons Organization made tmder 
Article tiS of .the Charter or otherwise — 

(a) 'wliieh provide for common conditions and terms of seiwice, for the 
interchange of s>taff \vith other specialized agencies, and for the e.stnl)lisli- 
ment of an Administrative Tribunal for the decision of disputes between 
the specialized 'agoncies and their staffs ; or 

(h) which in any ollmr way seenro that the staff of the spneializod 
agencies shall be available to serve the interc.sls of tlio United Nation-, in 
[ wliatcveq* way they are best able as members of an iutcruntional adminis- 
trative.service'.’ 

. 2. That toward 'this end any persons employed by the Orgwniration, 
be employed on terms compntiliio ■'vith any such recommendntion-j. or, 
in' the case of pensons engaged before the coming into force of an-augements 
made imdor Artiele 63 of the Chnj'ter and Article XIIJ of the Const it ution for 
defining the x'clations birtwecn thp Pood, and Agriculture Organization and the 
. United KntiOnii Organization,. the/ contract of employment include a provision 
that its terms riiall he varied in may bo necessary to accord with the provisions 
o'" the said arrangements. 

. * 

f t * 

' IV. PjKANcui.'EniATiONs'wiTn toe Unwed HAtnoNS ; 

‘ /rhc'ConTetchce’REOOmiEKbS : ' . - 

* - 

l./Thiit the Jlircclor-General slionid subject to Uic approval of the Confer- 
ence, under Aflk'lo ’Xni, paragraph 2, of. the Coxi.s'titulion, include, in any 
agreement made under 'Artido G3 of the charter of the thiited Katlous provi- 
" sihtis which empower the United Nations 'to ^'gnrry out on behalf oi PAO those 
liAinirial'servic'tfs which are the more effect wo if cavriW out in common by tlm 
LicaiBorAg.!* 
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Uiiitod Nations on behalf of tlic specinlizctl agencies. In paiticular, the 
Dircetor-Goncj al should agree to the inchision of provisions for the collection 
of contributio]]^; and the pcrforinauce of esLicriial audit seiviccfi by the Onite'J 
Nations, 

t 

2. That the Director-General should, subject to the approval of the Con- 
ference under Arncle XIII, paragraph 3. of tlte Constitution, include in any 
agreement made under Article 63 of the Charter of the Civited Nations provi- 
sions (a) tor the p:!iercise of advi,‘'ory functions with regard to the budget of ^ 
the Food and agriculture Organization by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and (b) tor the inclusion of the budget of FAO within the budget of 
the United Nations', ' 

V. Il^TtBN'AMONAIj iNBTmJTE OP AORTCOLTURE : 

The Conference, 

recognizing the undesirability of duplication of work of infeniotioiial organiza- 
tions in the .same delds, KEOQMMFNDS : 

1. That Uiose Governments which are members both of the Food and 

Agriculture Orgauization of tlip United Nations (hereinafter called ‘ *' the 
Organization ”) ana of the International Institute of A^ricnJlurc at Rome 
(hereinafter culled “ the Institute^') acting through the Pemianciil Committee 
of the Institute, call a session of the General As.scmbly as soon as possible, but 
not later than .Inuo, 30, 1946. ^ 

2. That tlie I’ermanent Committee of the Institute lie requested to prepare 
n scheme to be nppioved by a majority of votes in the General Assembly, as " 
follows ; 

(a) A I'rotncol shall be concluded and signed bj' signatoiy and adhering 
governments to the Convention of Rome of June 7, 1905, by which tlio 
ofTairs of Uio Iii-stitute, including its Annex, the Centre Tnlcriiational dfc 
Sylviculture, shall be wound up, as from a date to bo determined by the 
Protocol, 

(b) The Permanent Committee shall be empowered by the Piotocol and 
shall bo instructed accoidingly by the General Assembly (i) to wind up 
the affairs of the Institute, and (li) to transfer the library, archivcs,'and 
liroperty of Uie Institute to the Organization, which will decide "tlieir 
iocation. 

(c) Tlio Protocol shall further provide that, in the execution of the provi- 
sions of the international conventiomj which attribute funetious to the 
Institute, the Organization ffliall be substituted for the Institute, and 

' governments wliich are not signatories of or do hot accede to the Protocol, 
shall he notih'ed thereof, and shall be invited to cooperate in the execution 
of this jiroposal. 

3. That the U.iitcd Nations require in peace treaties with enemy countries 
now under occupation that tliose countries cairy out the provisioiis of Hie 
Protocol. 

i 

VI, COMITE IniFttKATIOKAT, DU BOIS ; 

^The Conference, _ ' 

being desirous* of avoiding overlapping and duplication of effort among inlcr- 
naiionnl organizations, RECOhIMENDS ; 

1. That those Governments which' are members both of (he Pood and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (hereafter called “ the 
Organization and of the Comite International du Bois (hereafter called the 
C.I.B.”) call a session of the Permanent' Committee of the C.I.B. as soon 
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fls po&biWo^ but not later tliaii June 30, 19J6, uith a view to malJjiR tlic ucc'cs- 
eniy arrangements under Article IX of the Statute of the 0.1. J5. for ; 

(a) the winding up of the affaira of the C.I.B. ; and 

(b) the transfer of the library, arcliivcs, and property of the O.I,B. to 
the Orguniznlion, which 'wfll decide their location. 

2. That PAO carry oii such of the acti\itics of the C.I.B. ai, are consistent 
with tho purposes of the Organization set forth in ita CunatiluUon. 

VIL SMYtifAtKa*? or Djbputds t 
Tho Conference RESOLVES -j 

1. That the Kaecntlve Commitlco diall recommend, for adoption by the 
Conference in accordance willi Article XVII of lJ»c Constitution, rules for tho 
determination of dispute.^ ; and shall, in formulating such ruloa, be guided by 
the following prindplca i 

(a) Any intcmationol convention, adopted under Article IVj para- 
graph 3, of the PAO Constitution, shall inclndc an Article binding tho 
States, v;hicb accept such convention to refer any Question or di'iputo con- 
cerning it to the Itilemational Court of Justice or an arbitral tribunal. 

(b) IVnding tho entry into force of the Statute of ll«c julornational 
Court of Ju^ti<•c, any question or dispute concerning tho intci]irctation of 
the PAO Constitution or an intcrnatiounl convention adopted under 
Article IV, paragraph 3, shall bo referred to such orbitrul tribunal ns Ihc 
Conference shaU appoint. 

‘ (o) Normally all questions or dispute.? 

.(ij coueeruing the interpretation of the PAO Oouslifulimi phnll, sub- 
ject to the authorization of the Oencral Aa'sernbiy under Article Pti of 
the Charter of the Uiiitwl Nations be^ referred to the Interiiatioiml 
Court of Justice for an ndvisoiy opinion, which the Organization shall 
adopt } 

(ii) conconu'ng any International Convention adopted under ArUclo 
IV. pnrngr.n}ih 3, of the Constitution sliuU be refen-ed to (he luternational 
<’ourt of Justiec for determination. 

VIII. TUAK.IlTrONAI. PlNAXCIAli AnI^A^’{^EMKKT3 : 

> 

The Conference APPROVES the following transitioiuil fiuonciul arrange- 
ments : 

. 1, 'J]hc accounts of tlic Inierim Commwdon for the peiiod following 

Scplcmbcr 30, 31115, shall be considered altlie Second F'essiou of tin' Conference ; 

2. The aceouJila of llie PAO Minll be opened ay from October lb. 2f)45 ; 

3. Tile accOuiii.s of the Inierim Commission Khali be closed os fioin N».vein- 
ber 30, lO'lfi, and at that t*me the outstanding obligationa, unexpended ba’anceR, 
and hanlt acctouni of flu* Interim ComniKssioii riiall be trnii.sf erred to PAO. 

, 4. While the O.rgnniKntion hits im hcadquarterf? in Washlnglon, aud .peed- 

'Ing an ngreemont with the United' Nations respecting auditing arriUigcnicnh, 
it Khali centitinij io engage the same .firm engaged by the InlCtim ConnnisshTu 
to act as audiUirfl. 

5. TTniii the Ilircctor-Ganornl, with the approval of the Committee on 
Pliinncial Control, direeta oihenviRo, the Organization slmll conluine ‘to use 
tlie same banking iuciilution ii^cd by the Interim Commission as depository for 
' the wifckecjiiiig of funds. 
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*IX. AuftiTons’ liisroBT : 

The CoufPreuce, ' 

linvliig received the report by Price, 'Waterhouse and Company, 
auditors, dated October 17, ‘ 1945, on tbe^ arcounta' of the Lilcrim Conunlsaiou 
•for tlio period fiom July 15, 1943, to-September 30, 1945, and 

having received the report of the ,Conunitlcc on Pinance, tofthc effect 
that the auditor!, appear to have followed the accepted practice it: cicaminuig 
these accounts and have found them in order, 

* 

ACf'EPTS the auditors’ report and approves the accounts, 

*X. RloIONAT, .OFriCES ; 

Tlie (.‘onfereaee, 

llccognjsing that regional ofBecs of PAO will be required, and 

Recogtiiring furtlier that, as far, as possible, these odiecs should be 
’established in coopci alion witJi the oUicr regional ofilccs of the United Nations 
or ol the other h]iocialircd agencies, and should, if convenient, be located in tlic 
suntc buildings', 

1. Knciucsls Tliat the Director-General and the Executive Committee study 
the nunihcr and location of the regional oiliccs to be established, due regard 
being paid in eadi case to the actual functions, scope, and stiucturc of such 
offices, and report thereon to .the next Session of the Conference. ' 

2. Empowers the Direct or-Ocneral, pending such report to the Second 

Session of the Conference to cstablKli, ■with the approval of the Bsecutisc 
.Committee, on a provisional bnbls, suoh regional offices of the PAG as he may 
iJccju ncccss'ary. „ 

Xr. Tkainiko FACiMTins UNonn PAO : 

The Conforenee RECOIIJIENDS s 

1. That, after the permanent staff of PAO is orgrinized. the Direetnr-Oenernl 
give tonsidovalion 1o the prodsion of facilities for qmlified personnel of 
Mc'mfaer iialiuns, ^mrtieulnrly junior personnel, to acquire experience in the 
field 'of work of PAO, and 

2. Tliat, vith this object in view, the Director-General cslablish contact 
with appropriate national or international institutions. 

* XII. JlArrors fok Ftimirr.n Conrio£31ATIon ; 

The (.'onferenoe RECOJIhIBNDS : 

1. That the agenda of the next regular Session include the following 

items : - - 

(a) Consideration of the following draft amendment to the Constituiion. , 

” A Member nation which is in,arrears in the payment of its ‘financial 
contril»ntion.s to the Oiganization shall have no vote in the Conference 
if the amount of its* arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the contii- 
buUojis due from it for the preceding two full years. The Conference 
* may, nevertheless, pemit .such a Member nation to vote if it is satisfied’ 
that the failnie to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
Member nation.” . ’ ‘ ' 

(bl DisfUifSion of the frequency with which PAO Conference sessions 

shall be held. ' 

2. That consideration be given to the manner in which conditions of eligi- 
bility for membership on the Executive Commitlce may be hroadened j 
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3. Thut ooiibldefatioii be given ‘at au 'appropriate time to a retlatairtration 
of (lie Pciiiiancut Kulcs of FAO and (o the tian^fcr to Annexef>', :^uc)i as Aune.^ 
' Pjuancial ii'cgulations, of some px'ovlsious now in the liulcs, o.g., those deal- 
ing \yith staff j and 

’ 4*'TJiat oonsidcration be given at an appropriate time to the advisability 
of assimilating wliorc feasible the 'Buies and Bcgnlations of FAO ^Mth those 
of other l/uitcd Xatious orgaiiiaution*:. 


PA'O Conference. Doe. 179, 

I’irst i^essiou. • ' ! . ’ . D|lf8. 

’ " October 29, Ifflff 


,1‘Jill.MAKENT ilULES OP PBOCBDUBB OP TUB POOD AND AURlCOb- 
TXllUu OBGzVNliiATION OP TUB UNITED NATIONS 


Eule I, 

Sessions of Ihe Conference, 

1. In pnrstiance of Article JIT, paragraph 6, of llie CoiwlitutinU, the 
Director-Gojicral shall convene the Conference to meet aimiuiUy in regular 
He^sion. The regular session of the Conference shall be held at the scat of the 
Oi'gaiiiiiatitin* in the months of October or November unless it h eoincned else- 
where or at a different time in pursuance of a decision of the Conlercticc at a 
ptevious session, or, in exceptional eireum.stai»ces, of a decision by ilie Execulitc 
Cowimitlco. 

.2. Jf tile Executive Committee .should .sq direct, or if at least one third ,*of 
the Meinber Oovemmeuts slxould so retjuest the Director-Ocncrnl shall convene 
the Conference to .nieet in special scsvsioa within 90 days at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee may dcsigxiolc. 

3. Notices convening a session of the Conference shall he scut by the 
Director-General, not less than 60 days in advance of the date fixed for the 
opening of the session, to (ho Slember govenmietits and to public liilrmationnl 
orgiuiisutioiis to-be invited to ixarticipate in the Confcj>encc in pursuanee of 
Article III, paragraph 5, of tlie Constitution, 

, Subject to ajjy decisions of Ibc Conference, the Director General slmll 
detej’mine wbat public iuternational organi7.ntion.s shall bo invited to any sc-*- 
siou of the Conference. 

> ’ JlVhE IT. 

Credentials, 

1. In these BiiTcs the word “ delegate ” has the same meaning as tbp words 
" mombcT of tjjc (’’onfcreuce " ip the Constitution and the word “ delegation " 

, means all the ]jei'snn.s appointed by a Slcniber government to attend a session 
bf Ihs Conference, that is to say, its representative, hia alternate, a.ssocjatcs, and 
adx iserSi 

,2, .The credeiiUnls of delegale.s and the uannr) of the meniberfi of their 
delegntioiiB, and of the a’epresonlatjve.B of tbo pnrticiixaiing public international 
orgnnirations, sliaU, in so far as poBsiWe, be deposited witli llio Dircclor-Qencrul 
not less than 15 days before the date Rsed for tlie opening of each sc.ssion of tlie 
Conference, 

, 'Tidicm'ver the term *' Organization" appears in tlicse Kulcs of J'roccdurft, 
rcfLicnce is to the Pood and AgriettUuro Qiganiealiou of tlie United NnUoue. 
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Uvu: hi. 

Affonda. 

1. 'i’ho ajreiula of cadi wgiilar scssioa of ilio Conference aliall iuclu(3o nil 

ifeni’i the inclusion of wliich may have teen decided upon by the Conference at 
u picvious FCtsioii, and such items, in addition to those Rpceifled in paragraph 
2 of ihm Iluie, ra' tin- Exccufho Committee, after consultation witli tlm Director^ 
Goiicral, may aiijirove. ' 

2. The agenda of each regular session of the Oonferonco shall iiicludo s 
(a) a report by IJic Direct or-Qcnernl on the work of the Organization j 
(h) the Director-General’s budgclarj' proposals for the ensuing financial 

year, together with a report bs’ the Committee on Pinaneial Control on Iho 
audited accounts of the Organization for the preceding financial year f 

(c) tlie reports by Jrcraber governments and analyses thereof which the 
Dircclor-Gcncral is required to submit to the Confwence in accordanco 
with Article XI, paragraph 3, 6f the Constitution ; 

(d) applicrtion for admission of new Members to the Organization, if 
any, in accordance with Buie XX ; 

(c) ameudnunts to tho Constitution, if any, in nccoidance witli Bulo 
XXIII. 

3. Proposals for the agenda of anj* session may be mads by Member Govern- 
ments at a pveiiouo session of the Conference or, when the Conference is not 
in session, to the Executive Committee. All such proposals, iueJuding proposaia 
fur iccommciidiitions or conventions under paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article IV’ 
of the Constitution, sh.sll bo transmitted by the Conference or tho Exccutiio 
Committee ns the cas‘o may he to the Dircctor-Qencral who shall report on 
their teclinienl, ndmuiistiativc, and financial implications, if any, before they 
aie consjdwed by the Executive Commitieo or by the Conference in plenary 
meeting as the case may be. No such proposal shall be considered in the nb- 
fience of such a report unless tlio Executive Committee or a plenary meeting 
s'liull otlicnvisc docido in a case of urgency. 

4. '1,'he agenda of each regular session of the Confei'Cnco, determined in 
accOid<mco witli paragraph 1 of this Buie, shall be sent to Member governments 
and to ]iiUti(<ipiniMg public intcruntional organizations so as to reach them 
not le^is than 60 days before the date fixed for the opening of ihc session, ' 

6, The agenda of a special session of the Conference convened in pursu- 
ance of Kulc Ij juirograph 2, shall be deiennined by the Executive Committeci 
after consultation with the Dircctor-Qcneral. 

6. Copies of all reports and other documents to be s'ubmittcd to the Con- 
ference at any session, in connection with any item On the agenda, shall be sent 
by the Director-General to Member governments and to participating pubUo 
international o: ganizations at the same time as tbc agenda for the session or 
os soon aa possible thereafter. 

7. Dining any session of the Conference items may be added It, the agenda, 
dclcrmiiied in nccoidance witli the previous paragraphs of this Bulc, if the 
General Committee by a two-thirds majority vote should so decide, after a 
report by tiic Diiector-Gcucrnl on their technical, administrative, and financial 
implications, if any, has been obtained. 

&. In any case the Conference shall not proceed to the diseussion of any 
item on the agenda, whether added to the agenda under paragraih 7 above 
or otherwise, until at least 72 hours have elapsed since tlie documents referred 
to in paragraph 6 or 7 of this Bole have been made available to members of 
dclcaatious. 
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Rur>E iV. 

, Secretariat. 

1, The Diroclor-Gencrul shall provifle and direct such secretarial and other 
staff and facilities as may he required by the Conference, and such coinniibsions 
or eominiltecs as it may establish. 

2. It shall be the duly of the Secretariat to receive, translate into the official 
language (s) of the Conference, and circulate dpcunients. reports, and resolu- 
tions of the Conference and of its commissions and committees ; to prepare the 
records of their proceedings ( and to perform such other work as the Confer- 
ence, the Executive Committee, or any commission or committee established by 
the Conference may require. 

Rule V. 

‘ - Plenary Meetings of the Conference, 

1. plenary meetings of the Conference shall be open to attendance by all 
, members of delegation's, the representative of participating public international 

organiaations, and such members of the staff of the Organization as the Director- 
General may dcbiguate. 

2. Plenary meetings of the Conference shall be held in public unless the 
Conference decideis otherwise. • 

3. .Subject to any decision of the Conference, the Director-General shall 
make arraugemenls for the admission of the public, and of rcprescjitatives of 
the press and other infonnatiou agencies, to plenary meetings of the Conference. 

Rule VI. 

^ Opening of Session. 

3. At the opening of each session of the Conference, the Director-General 
shall preside until ithg Conference has elected a Chaii'inan. 

. ■ . Rxn^p VII. 

.Nominaiions Committee. 

• 3. The Conference shall elect a Nominations Committee consisting of 11 
delegates. 

2. The Nominations Committee sliall propose to the Conference nominations 
* for the offices of Chairman and' three Vice-Cliairmen of the Conference and for 
the members of the Credentials Committee and for the elected members of the 
General Committee pioved for by Rule X. 

Rule VIII ’ 

Election of Chatrman and Vice-Chairman and of the Credentials and General 
, . Committees. - 

1.' The Conference shall, after 'consideration of the Report of the Nomina- 
tions Committee, elect from ^e delegates i 

‘ ' (a) A Chairmam and three Vice-Chairmen ; , 

(b) the members of the Credent als Committee, which shall proceed to 

the verificatioii of the credentials of delegates deposited in accordance 

with Rule 11 ; and , ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

\ (c) seven Members of the General Committee as provided foy by Rule X 
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Rci* IX 

Vomrs ontl Jiulics of Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of the Conference. 

1; In addition to exoi-cisiiip such powers. j><i arc conferred upon liiin el«- 
wheie by these Kales, the Ghnirnian shall dcelare the openinpr and closint! of ■ 
each jilemirj' nicelinff of the session, lie shall direct the discussions in picnarj' 
lucctintfs, and at such Jnectings insure obsersnnee' of thesp Rules, accord the 
light to speak, put questions, and announce decisions, lie shall rule on points 
of prdcr and, subject to these Rules, sliall have complete control over tlic jiro- 
cecdings at any meeting. 

2. In the absence of the Cbnirrann darng a plenars* mccUng or any part 
thereof, one of the Vice-Chairmen shnl) preside. Vhe-Chairtnan acting n» 
Clmiinmn shall have the same powers and duties as the Clmirman. 

3, The Chairman, or a VVe-Chairman acting ns Chairman, shall not vol”, 
but niay appoint another member of his*dcIcgatiou<to act a. the represeutative 
of his goverimicnl in the ConfcrLUcc. 

Rrun X 

Gtfictsi Cfimi/tee. 

1. The General Committee of tlie Onnforcnce sbsll conse'l of the Chairman 
und V ce-Chainnen of’thc Conferenee and .seven tlclepntcs elected by the ('ou- 
fLtciiec under Role VIII. The Cliainnnn of tlic-Confcrcncc shall be the C’hiiir- 
mali of tlie Committee. 

2. In addition to osereisinpi jneh datie.s n.s are specified cKpwUerc in ibeso 
Rules, the General Committee shall, in consultaton with the Rireelor-Gonefnl 
and subject to any deei'sion of the Conference, 

(a) arrange the time and place of all plenary meetings and of all meet* 
ings of eomini«>sions and committees cstaWishcural plenary meetings durhig 
the sess'on ; 

(hi delewninc the order of business at each plenary meeting of the 
Fci.sion ; 

(c) propose the nlloeatjon to„llie djffarent commis’sion.s of the various 
items of the agenda and propo'-c the Chntrraan and Vioe-Chairman of the 
connn'.ssions ; 

(d) coordinate the work of all eommissiohs and committees established 
at plenary meetings during the sc-sions 

(e) report on any additions to the agenda proposed during tlie ression ; 

(f) fix the d.nto of adjournraont of the .so'-sion ; .nnd- 

(gl otherwise facilitate the orderly dispatch of the business of the” 
session. 


Rin,!! XI 

Proerthire at Plcmru Mrclinqs. 

1, Pormol proposals relating to items on the agenda may be introduced 
at’ plcnaiy meetings up to the date on wliidi all items on the agenda have been 
allocated to commifsions or until seven days after the opening of tlie session, 
wb'cliever date is the earlier. 

2. All sueli proposals shall be referred to the comm*Psions to 'wliicli the item 
on the agenda lias been allocated. Thereafter all prOiiosnls relating to items on 
the agenda must be raised in the first instance in the commission to which the 
item has been allocated, or. in an appropriate committee of 11ml commission. 
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3. All rcsohiiioDS, atneiulmeiits, and substantive jnotiouf» for jiltnary jnecl* 
"mprs must be introduced in writing and'handcd to the 'Chairman of the Con* 

fejcnce. Copies shall be distributed to delegates' hs soon as possible. 

i 4. TJie reports of all Commissions and committees established to considei* 
ifenj'- of the agenda of any session sballi before being submitted at a plenary 
meeting for final dechioii thereon at that session of the Conference, be referred 
to the General Committee for coord matioa and editing. Such reports, includ- 
ing draft rasolulions, .shall, after being passed by the Goiornl Committee, he 
circulated, insofar as is practicable, at least 24 hours in advaaice of the plenary 
iiiccting at Avhich they ai'e to be considered. 

Rum XI t 

' ' Quonim and Voting Armng^^mcnis at Vhnwy UUlings. 

1. Hxcept as othenvise piwdded by these Rules, the presence of delegates 

tepresehUug a .s’iinple majority of Members of the Organization shall constitute 
a qutjriun. ^ 

2. "Wlien any delegate is unable to attend any pleuary meeting, Ida pl<»ro 
Jnay he talien by another member of his delegation designated by him. Excejd 
b5' periJiisMon of the Chaiiman, not more than one member of a delegation 
fihalJ speak at the same plenary meeting. 

fl. Exce,pt as otherwise provided by the Constintlion Dr bj* these Rules!, 
nil decisions in a plenary meeting may be carried by an alhrmativo majority 
ol the votes cast. 

4. Voting in plenary meetings shall be orally or by show of hands except 
tint a,'*otO by roll doll shall be 1\sbca if h special niajorty is required by the 
('onsititutlon, or the.-e Rul(^s, -or if a request for a vote b,y roll call ts mndc by 
ttl least five delegates. - 

5. Voting by roll call ^mll be conducted by calling upon delegates in the 
ulphabetictsl order of the Member governments which tiiej' represent. 

6. The vole of each delegate participating in any vole by roll call shall 
bo recorded iu the \erbntim report of the meeting. 

7. On decisions relating to indjvidnalo. a secret vote shall be taken if tlie 
Chaimaii of tlic Conference shonid so decide, or when at least five delcg-itcs 
demand a secret A-ote. 

Rum XTIt 

Cominmhns of the Conference 

i. The Conference shall set up at cacli session such eommlssioiij.- as it may 
consider desirable and, after consideration of the recommendations of the .General 
Committee, sh.!!! allocate to these commissions the various items on its agenda. 

‘2. The Conference shall, after consideration of the recommendat'on:3 of 
the General CommiUee, elect a chairman and one or more vice-chairmen for 
each commission. 

^ 3. Eacli delegate shall be entiUed to siti or be represented by another 
meliiher of his ddegatiou on esch sueh commission and may be accompan ed 
at meetings by one or more members of bis delegation who may speak but shall 
not Vole. 

' ^ 4. The chairman of e.scli commission shall have in relation "to meetings of 
his comm Bsion tho same powers as the Chairman of the Conference has iu re- 
lation to 'meetings of the Coufet'eJicc. , . . " 

, 5. Decisions in each commission slwlt-bc taken bj' a majority of tlie voles 
cast and, the diairman shall decide 1111611101 sulncient members are present to 
constitute a quorm. No delegate shall, have more than,. one vote, 

WcaoPofAgii. 



ff. Mecthiffb of commissions shall be held in public anlc-ss, the cOitiiiiisuofi ■ 
(iOnccrned decides otlienii'C. ’ 

7. Subject to any decision of the commi'-sion, the Dlrecfor-denerol slmll 
Inakc arrangements for tlic admission of the public, and of representative! 
of the press and other information agencies, to meetings of commissions. 

Jtvhv XIV 

, " CbminiHees of CommmionSi 

1. Any colitmission may set Tip such committees as it considers iiecessnrj'j 

2. The chairman and members of each f>nch coiui.iittcc shall he appointed 
fcj’- tlic eominibii.on concerned upon the recommendation of itj! chairman. A 
member of a committee who is unable to be present at any meeting may - be 
represented by another member of bis delegation. 

3. The chaiiman of each committee shall have in relation to meetings of 
his cominilloe the same ponCrs as the Chairman of the CojJftrehto ha-, in rc" 
lation to mefelingi of the Conference. 

4. Decisions of each committee shall be taken by a ni:i.ioritv of the x'otes 
east and the chairman shall decide whether sufficient members are isrc-sen*. to ^ 
constitute a quorm. Ko member of n comm’ittee shall ha%e more than one vote. 

5. Meetings of committees shall be held in prh-uta unless otherwise de-i 

ieisnincd by the appropriate commission. , 

Dufcti XV, 

OlIuJ" Commiiiccs of iTie Cbnfcrence. 

1. The Conference may appoint, or authorize the appointment of, any 
temporary or special committee which it deems necessary, 

XVI. 

PfovUions lichimff io OonmiUecs of iho Conference. 

1. The cliairmcn of the Nominations and Cn'dcntials Committees and of 
all committees set up by the Conference uhder Rule XV shall be elected by 
the committees concerned. 

2 The eljairmau of each of tbe^e committees and of the General Commit tea 
shall have iU relation to meetings of his cojiniuttCe the same pouets as the 
Chairman of the Conference has in relation to meetings of the Conference. 

3. Decisions at each committee referred to in paragraph 2 above shall be 
taken by a majority of llie votes east and the chairman sball decide w’hcthei* 
Sufficient inemhers are present to constitute a quotum. No member of any 
such committee shall haVe more than one vote but may, if he is unable to be 
present at any meeting, be rSpi'Csctited by another raemebr of his delegation. 

4. Meetings of committees referred to in paragfaplis 1 and 2 above shall ^ 
be lield in private unless otheiwise determined by the Conference. 

Rone XVII. 

Rapporteurs. • 

1, Any eominisslon or any committee referred to in any of the pteeedihg 
Rules may on the piopo«al of its cliairman appoint from among its members one‘ 
or more rapport eui\s as rcqtiircd. 

Roiit: XVin. 

Porticipation of Piiblic Intervntional Organizations. 

I. Unless the Conference expressly determines otbersvise, the reprcs''uta-. 
«vte> of participating public international oi’gankations, together with tlicir 
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advJhCrs anti assistants, may attend tlie plenary meetings of the Confcienoo 
and tlie meetings of any commission and of any committee of ,a conuuission, 
^esttlb^ished under the provisions of Buie XIV, and maj’- be invited to take 
part in the discussions. Sncli representatives may also attend meetings of 
committees appointetl under Buie XV if imdtecl to do so by the committee con- 
cerned or by the body by which the commitlce was set up. 

Bum; XIX. 

Record of~Procccdhig’i. 

1. Verbatim records shall he made of all plenary meetings and of meet- 

ings of commissions. Summary minme.s shall be made of the proceedings of 
file General Committee, of committees of commissions, and of. committees under 
Bulo XV. Unless otherwise expressly decided by tlic coininittce concerned, 
no record slioll be made of the proceedings of the Nominalions Committee or 
the Credentials Committee otlier than the I’cport presented by the committee 
fo the Conference. . ' 

2. The verbatim records, minutes, and reports referred to in the preceding 
paragraph of tliis Eule shall be circulated as soon as jiossiblc to members of 
delegations who participated in the meeting concerned in order to give them 
tl:e wpportunity to suggest corrections to tlie SecrcUiriat. 

3. As soon as possible after the end of the session copies of all verbatim 
records, minutes, and reports, including the text of all resolutions, recommenda- 
tiuiis, conventions, and other, formal decisions adopted by the Conference, shall 
be transmitted by the Director-General to Member governments. 

4. The verbatim records of all plenary meetings and of meetings of com- 
missions held in public shall he published. Reports of commissions and of 
eouuiiittoe.s shall also he published if, and in such manner, as the General Com- 
mittee shall determine. 

' 5. The Dii-eefor-General may issue for the convenience of all members 

of df legations hi the form of a daily journal of the session such summary 
account of the proceedings of pleuaiy sessions, commissions, and committees 
as lie may consider practicable. 

RuciB XX. 

Admission of Netv Memlcrs. 

1. J\,pplications for admission to the Oi*ganization shall be addressed to 
the Director-General *and shall be transmitted immediately by him to Mhiubcr 
governments. 

. 2. 'Any such application shall be placed on the agenda of the next session, 
which opens not less than 90 days from the receipt of the application. 

3. Any decision by tbo Conference to accept an application shall be nccom- 

pauied by a determination of the proportionate share of the expenses to be oaid 
by the applicant. • '■ 

4. The Director-General shall communicate to the government applying' 

for membership the 'deeisions refen-ed to in paragraph 3 above. Such «»ovcvin 
ment may tlien depomt with the Director-General an iustrument acceptfng the 
C^msiitution of the Organization and shall become a Member from the date 
of such deposit. ' 

' ' Rron XXI. 

Rudgei and Finance, 

1. 'The Conference shall at each regular sesMOn ; — * ' - 

(a; adopi the budget authorizing expenditure for the next hnaiicial 

year ; . - . , 
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(b) exajnine tbe annual accounts of receipts and cxpeuditiu'e for the 
past financial year ; 

(c) consider the report of the Director-General on the payment of con- 
tributions during the current year ; and 

(d) on the recommendation of the Committee on Financial Conti ol, 
or on the request of auy Jleaiher government transmitted to the Dircelor- 
General not later than 90 days before the opening of the session review 
tlic apportionment of the contributions of Member govemincnls. 

2. The Financial Ecgulations of the Organization are set forth in Annex I 
to these Rules. Save in so far as there is an expro'-s provision to the contrary 
in the Financial Regulations, the' procedure for the conwderation of financial 
matters shall be governed by the present Rtdes. 

Riinn xxrr. 

1 

Recommendations and Conventions'. 

1. In 'order to secure proper consultation with Member governments in 
a<.«iirdaucc with Article IV. paragraph 4 (a), of the Constitution, the pro- 
cedure below should he followed ^ 

(a) Member governments shall receive from the Director-General due 
notice of the intention of the Organization to propose that any particniar 
matter should become the subject of a recommendation or convention under 
paragraphs 2 and 3 respectively of Article IV of the Constilnliou ; 

(b) Member govemmente shall be invited Ijy the Dii'cclor-Geneni! to 
■apply information and -to make representations if desired relating to 
tlic matter under reference ; and 

(c) Member govcnimcnts shall be provided by the Director-Geuetar 
with an opportunity to study and if desired to comment on reports pre- 
pared by the Organization in connection 'with the matter prior to Ibcir 
consideration by the Conference. 

2. The Conference, before proceeding to a vote on a proposal for a recum- - 
meudation or convention, shall be in possession of the report by tlie Direetor- 
Guneinl as jirovided for in Article III, paragraph 3, and of any comments 
■n liich may Lave been received from governments or Ja’om the Executive Com- 
m'ttee. 

3. Recemmendationa and eonventicttiJ} wliich the Co,nfereace may Ims-e 
submitted to Member governments as provided for by paragrajihs 2 and 3 
respectively of Article JTV of the Constitution, shall have effect ns each such 
monuncudation or convention may provide, subject to the following 

' (a) The receipt of the official fe.xt of a I’ccoinraendation or convention 

shall constitute due notice, to eacli Member government concerned th.it 
its consideration thereof is invited with a view to implcmculatiou by 
nu*;onnl action 'or acceptance by the appropriate constitutional procedure, 
ns the case may be. 

(b) Bach Member government concerned shall communicate its necept- 
ance of a convention to the Director-General, who shall promptly inform 
the other Member governments. 

4 Whenever « convention has como into force as provided by its terms, 
amendments to a convention have become operative in accordance 
witli Its teims or a convention has ceased to be in force, the Director-General 
a J report in each case to the GonTercnce at tlie next regular session. 



Rui.e XXJII. 

Amendment of iJte CojutHuiion. 

~ 1. Proposals for tlio aineiidinenf of the Coiistiliition under Article XX 
x>f Ihc Constitution maj’ be made cillicr by the Bxecative Ooinmitlce or by a 
Alcinber povonnnent in a conimunietrtiou addressed to the Director-General. 
I'hc Director-General sliall immediately hiforin all IMcmbcr govermneuts o£ 
all prc/j)OsaJs for amendments. 

2. Ko proposal for the amendment of the Constitution s|iall be incJiidcd 
in the agenda of any session unJc.ss noliee tbercof Inis been given by the 
Dire* lor-Gcncral to Member governments at least 120 days before Gic opening 
of tbc session. 

Ruee XXIV. 

Appointment of the Executive Committee. 

1. Tlie number of tlio members of the Executive Committee shall be 
fifteen. 

2. The member.s of the Executive Committee shall be appointed for a 
term of three years, provided that 

la) a proportion of the appoinlment.s made when the Committee is first 
constituted may be for such lesser terms as the Conference may decide, 
and 

(b) an appointment to fill a vacancy due to the retirement or dr-nth 
of a laci.sbor during tho period of his njipolntment shall be for the rcaidue 
' of the uncom))le1e(l term. 

1 a. The Cijnfcrence shall, at each regular session, fill all vacancies on the " 
Executive Committee, lunung regard to the requirements of paragraphs 1 and 

2 of Article V of the Constitution, and after considering nnJiic.s submitted 
by the General Commillee. , 

4. Retiring and past incml)cr.s of the Committee sball be eligible for ro* 
appointment. 

Rm.n XXV. 

Proceedings of the E-xcciitivc Gommilico, 

J. Tlic Executive Committee shall be convo,ncd niid sball conduct its 
]n'Occcding.s iii necordauci* with .such rules ns it may prescribe under Article V, 
paragraph 5 of Gic Constitution. The Executive Committee shall lion ever 
meet at regular intervals not exceeding six months and shall invito the parti- 
cipation of a reprcsentatilvc of any Member government of the Organization 
at aieeimgs of iJie Committee at which any specific question directly ufiuctiug 
such AJember government is to be considered. No such representative shall 
he entitled td vote. 

Rumj XXVI. 

t 

, Fmetions of ihc Executive Committee. 

, 1. Tlie powers and duties of the E-xeeutivo Committee tinder pnragrapJis 
11, <!' and 5 of Article V of tlio C*>«slilalion sliall include the following 

^(n) to advise the Director-Gencrnl on matters of policy and adminis- 
Ivntioh -and to exercise the general supervision provided for m Rule 
XXIX, paragraph 1 ; ' 

(b) to exercise the fiinefious of the ' Commit tec, on Financial Conirol 
as provided by Annex I of these Rules of,, Procedure ; 

V Wf. 
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(c) to consider and approve the proposals o£ the Dircelor-Geucral 
■with legard lo 

(i) si'ale of salaries and conditions of recruitment and service of 

the staff, ' 

(ii) general staff regulations, 

(iii) general slnicture of the technical and administrative services 
of ihe Organization ; 

(d) on the recommendation of the llireclor-General to establish stand- 
ing committees in any specified field of work or for any specified regional 
area and appoint other connniltces as provided by Article VI pain- 
grapli 1, of the Constitution and to aiipuinl the members of such com- 
mittees ; 

(e) on the ‘advice of the Director-General, to anlhorize him to convene 
general, technical, regional, or otlicr special conferences and arrange for 
i-epresentation Ihoi-eat as provi<led by Article VI, paragraph 2, Sf the 
Constitution ; 

(f) s-ubject to confirmation) by the Conference at the next session,* to 
enter into agreements with other public international organiznliouj as 
provided by Article XII, paragraph 3, of the Constitution ; 

(gl to determine on the advice of the Divcctor-Gcncrnl the times at, 
and iJie forms in which, the progress reports referred to in Article XI, 
paragraph 2 of the Conslilution shall be made and the particulars which 
they shall contain ; 

^ (h) to propose to the Conference nominations for the members of the 
Keminations Committee of tlie Conference, 

Eonc XXVII. 

Technical and Scgional Standing CommUtecs of the Organieaiion. 

^ 1 Tlie Director-General may recommend to the Executh-e Committee 

tlie e>Uiblishnient of s-tnnding committees as provided for under Rule XXVI, 
liarajtaph 1 (d). If such reeoinmendntion is approved by the Executive 
Crnrinttce, the Directov-Genoval may submit nominations for appointment to 
mciubcislnp on sneh standing committees. 

2. Tlie members of all sneh standing committees of tlie Organization, shall 
be ariioiiiled in their personal cnpacily and not ns rei»res(?niatives of \licir 
re'tpeelive gov ei'nnicnts, and shall be selected for their scientific, odu'mn‘'tra- 
tivp, nr other technical competence in the field of work of tlie committee con- 
ee’ueti. 


3 The tenn of ofiicc of members of all sneh standing committees shall 
not c-vcced three years, but shall bo renewable. 


d. Vacancies m. the membership of all such standing committees created 
■by fcasoii of the e.xpiration of the tem of memhers slmll be filled in the same 
manner as provuded for the original appointments. 


^ ®^’. retiremeni of any member of any such standing 

mav period of his appointment, the Executive Committee 

* Director-General’s nomination, make an ap- 

poiuiiacnt to fill the vacancy. 
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llTJLi: XXVlII. 

Appointment of tJte, Diroctor-Gcneral. 

' 1. Tu l>uvsuaiif<> of Article VII, parap;rnph 1, o£ the CoastituliOii, 'the 

D/rccloi'-Gencrftl of the O^gniiifeatiotn. shall he ftppoititcd uuclcr the fottoW-* 
lllg conditifius : — ^ ' 

(a) "Whenever the office of DirPetor-Oenel’al is VacnJifc or notice it 
nceived Of ft ponding vacancy, the app&iiitinelit of d iietr l^irector-* 

' Cciioral shall be placed on the agenda of tJie next s^sion of the Ooiv 
fcrcncc which opens not less than 90 days from Ihe occurrence 'or notied 
of the pending vacancy. Before, howevef, the appointment is con-* 
w'dcredfin a plenary meeting, tlie General Committee shall submit a nomina- 
tion (or noluinatiolifi) . 

(b) The terms and conditions of appointment of flic Bifector-Geucral, 
iuchulillg the salaiy and other emoluments attached to' the office, shall h**- 
dclcnnined hy the ‘'Confetence On the occasion r/f'eateh appointment, 
hatang regard to any recommendations submitted by the General Com- 
mittee, and shall he embodied in a contraot signed by the Bircotor-Gencral 
and by the Chairman of the C'onfOrencO on behalf of the Orgamsation, 

2. The senior Deputy Director-GenOi'al Shall act as Director-Gdneral in 
any ease ti'here tlic Director-General is untibic to act or in the ease of a vacancy 
' in the office of DlrCctot-General, 

Rule XXlX. 

Puiictions of the Direct or-Cteneral: 

1. As pl'flVidOd h3' Article VTI,< paragraph 2, of the Constatutiott, the 
Dirccfor-Gcttioral shall have full power and authority to direct the work of 
the Organkatiosi subotet to the general supervision of the Confer- 
ence and of its Executive Committee and in accordance with ihese 
Rules and the Finaiicial Regulations annexed ihcroto. The bipCctor-Gcueral 
is rhe executive officer Of the Orgnniratidn and us such shall carry out the 
decisions of the Conference and Executive Committee and shall act on behalf 
of the Organization in all its traasiictions. 

2. In pai’ticular, the Diircctor-Gencral Shall in aqcordaiiec with these 
-RuJcfc and the Financial Regulations, 

fa) collaborate with and assist the Executive Cottimittee and the Com- 
mittee on Pina.neial Control and such, other committees as inny ho set np 
from time to time ; 

(b) be responsible for the internal administration of the Organization 
' and for the appointment and discipline of the staff ; 

(e) convene the Conference in regular or special sassion ; 

(d) present a I'cport at each regular session ou the work of the Organiza- 
tion ; > 

(e) provide and direct tlie secretarial and otlier staff required *by the 
Conference ; 

(f ) carry Out the duties with regard to recommendations and conventions 
laid down in the present Rules ; 

(g) receive applications for admission to the Organization j 

, (h) -prepare and submit the draft annual budget of, the Organization ; 
(i) prepare and submit th’e annual accounts of the' Organization ; 

_ . (j) request and receive payment of oontHbutlons of Member govern- 
ments and report thereon; 



(k) eoncluet flie relations o£ the Organii^ation with other public inieina. 

tional orRanirntiotl^ ; nltd 

(l) perform such other duties fls afe provided for in 'the present Euleu 

or any other rules and regulations from time to time iu force. , 

IlTum XXX. 

Cojisulfafion Vy the DirCctor-Chneral with Governments un^cr Article IV, 
Paragraph 4 (h.), of the ConsiHuHon, 

1. In order to secure proper eonsnltatioii with povcrninents under Article 
IV patagtnpli 4 (b), of the Constitution, the procedure, in gonetal, shall be 
L'lat the Ciiector-Qeneral shall not establish formal or official relations wiHt 
nationals or national instifulious ■VvilhoUli consulting the Jltanbcr govcriimciit 
concenicd in advance. 

Rule XXXI. 

Provisions Relating to Staff. 

1. The staff of the Organirntiou shall he appointed by the Birector-flpueral 
having regard to Article VIII, paragraph 3, of the Coimtltotjon. selection ri?d 
comi'ensation being made without regard to race nationality, creed, or sex. The 
lenns and coiiditioJis of their appointment shall be fixed in contracts cnnclndcd 
hetn cen tiie iDireelor-Qciieral and each member of the staff. Appoiotincnf to 
the posts of Deputy Dircetoro-Gencral, which shall not number more than tlu'CC; 
bbiili be made by the Diroctor-Gencral, subject to confirmation by the BxeeUi.i\e 
Committee. 

2. The Director-General .shall .submit proposals to the ISvccnlive Commhtee 
on the scale of salaries and cmiditious of recruitment and service of the 

and on the general sti'ueturc of the admhu'-trativo and Iccbnieal services of 
tlie OrgaiiirnfiOn. lie shall, in so far as may be feasible, iinaugc for public 
tiiinouDccmcnts of staff vacancies and shall fill vacancies in accordance with 
such eOjupotitive methods of selection ns he may consider most suitable for various 
lyjios of appoiutment. 

3. The Dircctor-Gcner.al, with the approval of the Executive Committee, 
shall promulgate such general staff regulations ns may he necessary, including 
the requirement of a declnratlou of loyalty to the Organisation. 

4. Except as provided in paragraph 1 of this Rule, the Dircclor-Gcnevnl 
sliall act in his unfettered judgment in appointing, assigning, and promoting 
staff personnel, and shall not be bound to accept advice or requests from any 
other source. 

5. The Direct or-Gtmcral shall have disciplinary control over the members 
of Uie staff including the power of dismissal, except tlmt i>i the case of any Deputy 
Director-General the approval of tlic EsecuUve Commitlee must be obtained for 
dismissal. 

6. The Director-General shall submit for tbe. approval of the Executive 
rommittee provisions for tbe eslablislinieitt of an administrative tribunal for 
tiie decision of disputes betweejn the Organization and members of its staff 
re.ating to their employment and for the reference to this Iribnual of ‘•ucIl 
disputes. 

Rule XXXIt. - 
Seal of the Organization, 

The seat of the Organization shall be situated at the same place as the 
hf.sdi|umters of the DNO. Pending a decision regarding the ]ieadqnarter.s of 
the UNO, the lieadqnartcrs of the Organization shall he in Washington, D.-O." 
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Eui.n XXSIIir. 

8‘iispcnshn and Amendment of Rules. 

1. Sulijcct to the provisions of the Constitution, any of the foregoing Hales 
other than little XXIIl inaj’’ be suspended by a ttvo-thirds majority of (he voces 
cast at any plenary meeting of the Oonferenee, provided lliat notice of Use 
intention to propose the suspension has been roninnmiceted to the delegates not 
loss than 24 hours before the meeting at which the propasal is to be made, 

'2, Amendments of, or additions to, these Kiilcs may be adopted by a t'vo- 
tlcirds majority of tJje votes cast at any plenary meeting of the Conference, pro- 
vided that the intention to propose tlic amcnchnent or addition has been com- 
municated to the delegates not less than 24 Jiours before the meeting at whtcii 
the pioposal is to be considered, and, provided further that the Conference has 
' received and considered a report on tlic proposal by an appropriate committee. 

. 3. The Executive Committee may propose amendments and additions to these 

Knlcs and any such proposals may be considoretLat the next session of the Con- 
ference. 

4. Any antendment to Hulo XXIII vrlueh may be adopted in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 2, of (he present ItuJc shall not become effodivo 
until the ‘next session of the Conferenee. 

FAO GONFERENCB. Doc. 379. 

First Session. ’ H|I|8 (Corr.). 

October 30, 193o. 

COMMISSION n. ’ ■ 

Committee I (Rules and Procedure)’. 

' PElfMANENT RULES OP PROOEDUlWOF TlfE PObD~AND“AaRf. 

CULTURE ORGANIZATION OP THE UNITED NATIONS. 

* 

Condtjenda and Addenda. 

Page 1. 

Rule I, (para. 2, line 2 ; insert comma after request ", 

- Page 4. t 

Rule V, para. 3, lino 2 : fir " made ’’ read " make 
Rule VII, para. 2, line 5 : lor " proved" read “ provided 
Page 7. 

I Rule XI, para. 4, lino 7 : for insofar " read " in so far 
Page 10. 

Rule XIX, para, 4, line 4 ; Delete comma after " manner " and insert 
comma after “ oe 
Page 13. 

Rule XXY, para. 3, line 4 : for Excuetivc ” read " Executive 
Page. 18. ^ 

>. ^ Rule XXXII, para. 1, lino 5 ; delete ** D.C." in last line and substitute 
'^ieriod for comma after ■Washington ' 

Pn|(rj8. . ‘ 

Rule XXXIT, Add the following stnlemcnt ns a footnote to Rule XXXIT : 

"'It is assumed ^hat the headquarters of the United Nations Organi- 
sations wtU include (he headquarters of tbo Economic and Social Council, 
that part of the XJtiHod Nations OrganifiVion wiili which the Poid and 
• I Agriculture Organization will bd mo't clo'idly associated. *’ 
tl-WlDofAgrl 
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Doc. 173. 
B.JljlT. 

October 28, 1945. 


COMMISSION B. 

Cojumittce II (Finance). 

FOOD AND AGinCDLTUEE ORGANIZATION OP THE UNITED 

NATIONS FINANCIAL KEGULATIONS. . * 

Ppn I OP Annex I or the Pules op Piiocedurb, 

PCflULimON I. 

Commitiee on Financial Control. 

1. There shall be a standing Committee on Financial Control which shall 
cxcreisa tMc functions assigned to it by these Pegulntions and shall deal with 
any special matter referred to it by the Oonferenee or the Direetor-Gcnernl, 

2. In accordance willi the provisions of Pule XXVI, paragraph 1 (b), of 
the Diaft Permanent Rules of Procedure of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
rution of Die United Nations the functions of this Committee shall, nnlcss and 
until the Conference decides otlierwi&e, be exercised by the Executive Com- 
piittee. 

Reoulation 11, 

Currency. 

1. The budget and accotints of the Organization® shall be compiled in the 
currency of the comitry in which the Organization has its scat. 


PnOULATION III. 


Preparation of Anmtal Budget. 

1. The financial year of the .Organisation shall be from July 1 to June 
SO > ) 


2 Tlie expenditure proposed in the draft annual budget shall be divided 
into two parts, covering General Expenditure and the Working Capital Fund, 
respectively, and sliall be .subdivided into appropriate chapters. A summary 
of chapters shall precede the detailed text of the budget. 

3. tlie budgetarj' proposals shall be explained by schedules showing, in 
such detail as may be practicable, the estimates for (a) the various functions or 
purposes, for which funds are propnsed to be expended, and (b) the salaries, 
travel, nnd.other opeiafing costs involved. The sura voted for the current 
financial year, and the sum voted and_the amoui\t actually expended for, and 
eoumitments incurred in respect of, the preceding year, shall for comparison 
be indiiiircd under each iicading comprising sucli s^cdules. 

4. The Director-General .shall arrange for the draft annual budget to be 
submitted to the Committee on Financial Control on 'or about July 1. 

_5. The Committee sliall discuss the draft budget with the Director- 
General and formulate for liis consideration any recommendations pertaining 
thereto nhich it may consider advisable." The Committee may, if it so desires, 
send to iho Conference a report relative to such recommendations. 

G. Tlie Dii’o’ctor-Gcneral shall’ transmit the budget to Member governments 
Bo^,Bs to reach: them not later than 60 days in advance of the opening of the 
regular .'cssion of the Conference. 


“Tho-teim " 
andAgricultnie 


Organization ” 'ns it is used in these Regulations refcis to the Food 
UJ-.;:'mzation of the United Nations. 
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' HlXtUI^TlON IV. 

' Sttpplemeniar^ Estmfties. 

1. jr,' between tbe time of the traiismission of tho draft budget to Member 
gpvcrnmcufs and the opening of the, session, the Director-General considers it 
necessary to submit to the Conference estimates for the ensuing financial year 
supplementing tbe estimates contained in the draft budget, he may do so.. 
7?he foim in respect of such supplementary estimates shall correspond as near- 
ly as may bo possible to that* prescribed for the annual budget in Bcgulatiou 
III and if time permits' the supplchientaiy' estimates shall be submitted to tho 
Committee ou Financial Control and ^transmitted to Member governments be- 
fore the' opening, of the session. 

■ . REOTUiATtON V, 

' ConsitUraiion of JSvdget hy the Conference, 

‘ 1. At'^eaeb regular session of tlfe Conference, tbe Dircclor-Gcneral shall, 
in pursuance of Article XVIII, paragraph 1, of^be Constitution, submit to 
lha..Couj'crcncc a draft budget covering the anticipated receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Organization for the ensuing financial year. 

, 2. Tlic draft budget, together wHh any supplementary estimates, shall bo 

referred to the appropriate commissiop of the Conference for report and re- 
commeudufions. The Committee on Financial Control shall, through its 
Gliairniait or any members authorized to act on its behalf, have the right to 
submit orally or in writing its views relating to the draft budget and may bo 
represented at all discussions in the commission. 

a. The annual budget, as finally approved by the Conference, shall talco 
' tlic form of 0 single document, in which any supplementary estimates 'shall 
hove been incorporated. , ' , 

' ' Rmci/Atiok VI. 

Apportionment of Contribviions, 

. 1. The proportionate contributions of Member goveramenta for the first 

finhiiciul year, ns set forth in Annex II to the Conrtitutioji, shall remain in 
fbrci- for the Member governments referred to therein until the contributions 
have been redetermined hy the Conference. Such redctennjnation shall take 
, info nccount,/in partieular, the admission of new Members, the failure of any 
of the gbvernments referred to in' the said Annbx II to accept membership of 
the Org.mization, and the withdrawal of any Members. 

2. Tbe apportionment of contributions shall be considered at any regular 
pes.<lion of the ConfereJico if the Cbmmittee on Financial Control should recom- 
mend anj revision thereof or if n Member government sliould present a ro- 
quwt in accordance with Rule XXI, paragraph I (d), of the Rules of Procc- 
dllro of the Organization. 

. , n. It* shall he the diily of tJie Committee on Finaticinl Control to review 
from time to time the apportionment of contributions in force, and to rceom- 
> mend for the 'consideration of the Conference any revision thereof which it 
■ may ‘deem to he adVisable. i 

, ' ' ’ RcnmjATiON VTI. 

- , - Deiermviaihn of Cemtribniions* of Neio Jlfcmhors. - 

, 3. .Vnien a, govcmmenl'npplies for momborship in tho OrganizaHoo in 

accordance with Rule XX of the Rules of Procedure, the Committee 'on Finan- 
cial “Coulrol shall propose to the Conference a proportionate’ contribution to 
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IfC paid by tlic ptopowd Member, if the applicaiion is received Jfl time for the 
tlommit^cr to consider Uie laalter in advance of tljc opening of the Conference, 
The (Jonftrence, in fixing in accordance with Rule 2^ paragraph 3, of the 
Rules the proportionate contribution of the proposed Member, shall take ac- 
couni of the proposal® of the Committee on Financial Control. The propor- 
tionate contribution fixed bj' the Conference for the proposed Member govera- 
niciit sbali be cornmnnlcntcd to that govcniment at the same time as the com- 
munication informing it that its itpplication for admission has been accepted,' 

2. If the proposed Mcmlier government then formally accepts memher- 
hhip, its contribulaon shall he payable in respect of tlie srhole of the current 
}car in wir.cit its acceptance of the Constitution is deposited unless tlic Com- 
mittee on Financial Control should olhenviso decide. The Director-General 
infoim the Member government of the amount dne from it in the cur- 
icncy of the country in which the Organization has its seat.'.nnd tliia amount 
{.Iiall, !,ub,icct to Regulation VIII, paragraph 2, be payable in full within 30 
days of the communication from the Director-General. 


RcfltJIiATION Till. 

Payment of Goniribuiwng. 

1 As soon as pos'<ibIe after the budget is adopted by the Conference, the 
Director -General shall inform each Member government of the amount of its 
contribution in terms of the currency of the country in which the Organization 
has its ®eat. 

2 Ct<ntribntion£, payable by each Member government in respect of each 
niuiu il budget bhall be payable in full within 30 days of the receipt „ of the 
communication of the Director-General referred to in paragraph I of "the first 
day of the financial year, whichever is the later. 

3. Ihiless otherwise agreed helwcon a Member government and the Direct- 
or-General, oonlributions shall he paid in the currency of the country in which 
the Organization has its scat. Any Member government may propose another 
inetliocl of paj’menl to the Director-General and the Director-General may, 
after coiibulling the Coinniittce on Financial Control if necessary, agree to any 
method of payment which is not prejudicial to the financial iuterwts of the 
Orgmiizat'on. 

4. If, ut the expiration of the first quarter of the financial year, the pay- 
ment of the contr.bufiojjs of nny Member government is still outstanding, the 
Dircetor-Gcnoral shall notify such governments of the amounts of their out- 
standing contributions. Should such pa>Tncnts be still outstanding at the end 
of the second or third quarters of the year, the Director-General shall issue 
further notifications. 


G. At the expiration of each quarter of the financial year the Director- 
Ociicrfil shall stihinit to the Committee ou l*^innncial Control a statement of 
all contributions^ received^ wid outstanding. The Committee on Financial 
Control may adrtse the Director-General as to any steps tliat onght to he taken 
in*ordev to expedite payment of contributions. Tho Committee may submit 
to the Conference such recommendations in this regard as it may consider ap- 


'V. session of the Conference the Director-General ahni 

W Die positioo o£ esch Member gerem 
the ■•iMi. V*,* 2 ^ fulfillment of the peyment of its centribotions, and. th' 

dS .pp.IJ,riSe! ““ ™,«* *tmnenl o, it mo: 
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llcamyAWON IS. •' 

. Gifts. 

1. Gifts which may tlircclly or indirectly involve BnnncinI liahiljty for 
Member goverurncnls '.r for the Oi'ganization itself may bo accepted onlyuftcr 
the auliioriKatiou bj' the Confeteuop bit, between sessions of the Coiifci’cnee, 
by the Executive Committee. 

2. Gifts Hot involving any hnaflciat liability for Member governmeu's 
or for the Organisation may be accepted by, the Director-General if such afr* 
ceidaneo is not in conflict with policiea established by tlie Ooufcrenco and 
if in tus opiujou such gifts would not undesirably affect the aims or activities 
of the Organization. The Director-General shall, however, report promptly 
to the E.\*ecutivc Committee the acceptance of all slieh gifts. 

3. All gifts of money not allocated by the donors for any special purpose 
shall be dealt with under Hcgulation X below. 

, RrainiAMOK X. 

' Ucceipt of Funds, 

I 

'l. All receipts of money by the Organization (other than gifts allocated 
far •ipecific purposes) shall be credited to the general revenue of the Orgtuiiza- 
lion. 

( ' 

. Kmuiatjon XI., , , 

VTprking Capital Fund. ’ ’ ‘ ’ 

1. The unspent and ttneoinniilted balance of tbc budget %'otctl for the first 
financlnl year slinll. in necordarce with the provisions of Annex II of the 
Constitution, confllitutc the nucleus of a working, capital fund. 

2. TJie unspent balances of tbc budgets for later yeans may be allocated 

by iho Conference to the Working Capital Fund or to rcduciiig the next 
biulgefc. ; 

3. The Committee on Financial Control shall make rcftiilntious govern- 
ing Illy maintenance, administration, and e.vpcnditurc of this Fund. 

UcaULATlON XII. 

- ’ Special Funds. ► • 

.1/ 31)0 Oi'ganiznfon may create other funds for special j)urposc.s and the 
f’dminiltce on Financial Control may make rccoroniendations to the Conference 
.for this pni-posc. . , 

‘ ' i" . , . * 

2. if such sficclat funds are created the Committee 'on Financial Control 
BhaU'jnakc appropriate llogulationg for Ibcif mnintenanee and administration. 

I 

Be6ui.a!won Xni. . 

< ' 

Depositories. 

I. The Direct or-0»'’neral .*jhn11, wnth the approval of the Oommittoe on 
Financial Control, dc'rignato as depositories for the safekeeping of the funds 
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and other financial assets of the 
ly recoRniaed standing. 


Organization a bank or banks of intemationah • 


- 2. Funds, including the 'Working Capital Fund, 

for use snail bo planed on^ deposit at interest at the 


not imniediately reginred 
designated depositories. 


RaQUliATION ST7. 


Expenditure of Funds, ' ' ' ' 

r, u ®*'‘®ctor-Oeneral is authorizcd/for a period not to e-weed B 'aofaUia 
after flic beginning of the financial year, fo incur, expenditures at the same 
tare mid for similar fuootioiis and purposes as "Were approved in the budget 
for till! pioeeading financial year. 'The approval of a budget by the Con- 
ference shall constitute an authorization -to the Director-General to iueur es- 
penditurc during the financial year to which the budget relates for the pur- 
. poses for which fundi have been voted up to, but not exceeding,- the ninouuts 
so voted. , 

2. Transfers from one purpose' to another within the same chapter of the 
budget, and the expenditure of any sum (or part thereof) which may have ' 
been voted in dhc budget to cover unforeseen contingencies may he elfectcd by 
the Hirector-Qcucral on his own authority, ptovlded that the reaso'ns for such 
transfer or expenditure ar6 promptly reported in 'detail to the Committee on 
Financial Control. 


' 3. Transfers from one chapter of the budget to another may be authorized 
only by a vote of the Committee on Financial Control on the recommendation 
of the Director-General. 

4. Tho Director-General shall submit to the Committee on Financial Gon- 
ti-ol quarterly reports on aU receipts and Expenditure of the 'Organization. 


RxQUiiA'noN 'XV. 

4 ^ 

' Preporation of' Annual Accounts, 

1 The Directov"OeneraI shall in each year prepare the annual accounts 
in Bucll n manner as to . 

(a; indicate the receipt of all funds and the sources from ^hich they 
arc derived ; . . ' . 

(8) show commitments and expenditures in such detail as may be 
:rM'c«sary to reflect the purposes and objects for which the funds were 

used ; and ' . ' - * i 

* (c) include a complete statement of tho assets and liabilities of the 

Organization, , ^ 

' shali also give such other information as is possible to'indieato the 

cnrronr'fitiancial position of the Organization, 

EuaxmATtoN XVI. 

* ' 1 The 'Director-General shall maintain an internal audit ^ of ^ 

WhW.' .I»Il OT.We te .a onmM K»wn.U» « 

STmlX o£ StnS SX'SJSJZmi ^ .1.. 0.> 
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tbc conformity o£ all espendiVure ■with, the budget and with thfl fiscal policfy 
of tiie Organization, and (c) any uneconomic use of funds. 

ReqoiiATIon XVIL* 

External Aitdti. 

1. Tbe Conference shall, upon the recommendation of the Committee on 
Financial Control, appoint or employ a qualified person, agency, authority, or 
firm, in ,no -way connected with the Organization, to make annually, and at 
Buch'otjier times as may be necessary for special purposes, , an independent 
oudit of liie funds, as,sets, and accounts of the Organization. . 

A * 

BEOntATION XVIII. 

Exatatnaiion of Audited Accounts by Oommittee on Financial Control, 

1. Not later than three months after the close of the financial year, the re- 
sults of the annual andit shall he communicated directly by the auditor, to tlie 
Committee on Financial Control, which shall, submit a report thereon to, the 
Conference at^ its next regular scasion. The audited accounts 'and the report 
thereon shall show (a) the Jlnaneial position of the Organization, and (b) the 
regularity of its financial Iransaotions, and shall include an appraisal of the 
elTcetivenesa of its financial methods and management, including recommenda- 
tions with regard to any improvement. A copy of the results of Uie audit shall 
also be transmitted by the auditor to the Director-General, who shall present- 
to the Committee on Financial^ Control such comments thereon ■ os he may 
desire to make. i. , ' , 


RnauiA-noN XIX. 

Action by the Director-General on Auditor's Deport, 

1, The Director-(jlencral shall Inform the Conference of the action he has 
taken with regard to any criticism or recommendation afTccting financial 
management contained *in any animal audit report; This information shall 
he given cither at the same session at which the report is being considered or 
at the next following session. 

REOUIi&TlON XX. 

> Consideration of Annual Accounts by the Conference, 

1. Not later than 30 days in, advance of the opening of the regular session 
'of thft Conference the Director-General shall transmit to Member governments, 
copies of the annual accounts as audited and the report of the Committee on 

^ Financial Control, ' * 

2. The annual awsovnls, .together with the report, 'shkll be referred to the 
^ appropriate commission of the Conference for report and recommendation. 

Tlic Committee on Financial Control shall, through its Chairman i or any 
members anihorized to act on its behalf, have tlie right to s'uhraifc orally or in 
. Writing lb such‘>commis.sIon. Us views' relating to these 'accounts and shajl bo 
reju'csenled at all diseussions' thereon in tho'cnmmi.ssion. , 

3. TI«e Oonfctem'e may disallow any item iiC.thc annual aoeonnts which 
it considcis improper and direct the corresponding amendment of the . ac- 
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ootmts. t£ it disallowa any ilein, the Confctcncc shall decide vhat steps shell 
be taken to deal witli the laaltcr. 

4. The Confci'cute slmll a])proyc the acconu's with aisy modification 
wliicli may bo made in nccordaucc with parngrojjh 8 of this Tlegalallon, 

Rcotni.vTiON' XXI, 

Indemnification aooinsl Tjos^. 

3. The Director-General shall make suitable arrangements tinder which the 
Organismiion will be protected ,ipainst loss on uecmmt of the conduct of 
ofiieials tiho may bo entrusted by him with the cust-idy and disbursenicn't of 
funds of the Organization, 


^ HEOUliATION XXII. 

Instruction of the Director-Gcncral. 

1. The Dircetor-Oeneral shall commnniente to the Committee on Pinanciul 
Control ihe inslrneli'ins A^hich he has issued for the purpose of carrying out 
the provision of these Hegulations. 

UTjoxnjKTtai: XXIII. 

/ 

iiffiendnicttfs, 

3. These Rcgnlnt*ons may be amended in the same manner as is provided 
for the amendment of the Rules of Proeedurc of the Orgauiration. If. h^w- 
eTCt, Uio Committee on Financial Coplrol should decide that’ some alteration 
or adcliihin is urgently required, the Committee may provisionally pnt into 
elTcct s«i h alteration or addition subject to confirniatiou by tlic Conference at 
its next regidar session. 

FINANCIAL REGDIjATIONR (TEMPORARY). 

Part II of ANjinx. I or the Reus or PnocJxnjnn. 

RiXJOIjATJOJT L 
Fti ti Financial Tear. 

. 3. Tlic firat finaneial year of Uie Organization shall be from October 3n, 

1945 to Juno 30, 3946. 


llEaULATlON' IT. 

' Gttrrencjf. 

1. Wliilc the Organization Is cslablisbed in the United States of Amorii-a, 
the budget and accounts shall bo compiled in United Stales dollars, 

Reciil.4T!ok m. 

Preparation of fjrdffet for First Finaneial Tear. 

3- Tim Direct or-Oeneral is antborisfd to incur expenditures not to exceed 
the amminis contributed in aecordanee with the budget for the first financial 
5 ’car scl'forlh in Annex. H of Uie Constitution. 
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2. The expenses olf the Tjiterhn Commission and ol the inaugural so'-sioii 

' of the Conference shall be iu'duded in tlie budget for the fii-st Ibiunuial 
'year. ^ - ' 

3. The Cirector-General shall present to the Committee on b'iuaneiat 
Control, rot later than January 31, 1946, a detailed budget for the lir&t 
financial year in the form required T)y Bcgulation III, pnragrapJis 2 and -'I, 
of Part I of the Financial Ecgulationa. 

4. After discussion of the budget wilh the Committee it shall be sent by 
the Direcloi’-Geucral to Member governments not later than Marcli 31, 
1946:1 

5. The budget for the first financial year shall be reported to the next 
regular session of the Couieronee for its information. 

• ItEGXJI.ATION IV. 


Vrcpfiralion of the Budget for the Second Financial Year. 

>» f 

3. Tlio Director-General shall present to the Committee on Finnueial 
Control, not later than Maj’ 1, 1946, a provisional detailed budget for the second 
"financial year in the form required by Pegulation III, paragraplis 2 and 3, 
of Part 1 of the Financial Regulations. 

2. Alter disenssion with the Committee, the provisional budget shall be 
sent py Uie Dircctoj'-Oenci’al to Member governments not later than J uly 1, 
'l946. * 

^ 3. The budget for llio second financial year shall bo considered by the next 
relrular session of the Confereni:c -vvliieli shall appiwc it in accordance with 
Regnlation V. paragraphs 3 and 3, of Part I of the Financial Regnlation.s. 

^ 4. Pending adoption of the budget at tlie next regular session of the 

Conference, the Director-General is authorized to continue expenditures after 
June 30, 3946, for (be funelions and purposes approved in the detailed budget 
for the Ur.st linaueial year, and to make expenditures iu preparation for the 
next regular session of the .Conterencc. 


' ' Regulation V. 

Contributions for the First Financial Year, 

^ 1. Tlie eouli’ibutions payable by each Member govennnotit for the first 
financial year, in accordance with Annex. II pf the Conslitution, shall ho due 
artil payable at the close of the First Session of the Conference or of the deposit 
of its' instrument of acecplnncc of the Constitution, tvliiehover he the latcn 

2. These contributions shall he payable iu the amounts .shown fay Table I 
nltacbcd hereto. 

'*• i '* * m r f f ' ' e 

3, Each Member government may deduct from iis contributions the amount 
contribulod by it, to the Interim Oommisisiou or to the expenses of Gio Organ 'za- 
lion for the holding of the First Session of the Couferonce. 

3A521DofAgrl 
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4. Unless otherwise agreed between a Meinbcr government and the 
Director-Gcnoial, contributions shall be payable for the first firmnnial year in 
United States dollars. Any Member government may propose any other 
method of payment to the Direetor-Gcncral and the Director-General may, 
after consulting the Committee on Financial Control if necessary', agree' to 
any method of payment which is not prejudicial* to the finnuninl interests of 
the Organisation. 

5. If, at the expiration of three months after the close of the First Session 
of the Conference, the payment of the contributions of any Member govern- 
ments is outstanding, the Director-General shall notify stich Governments of 
the amomils of their outstanding contribntions. Should such payments be 
still outstaiidltig after the lapse of six months from the close of the Fust 
Session, the Director-General shall issue further notifications. 

BeouiiAtion VI. 

Contributions far the Second Financial Year. ' 

1. The apportionment of contributions of limber governments for the 
second financial year shall be that indicated in Table II attached hereto. 

2. Each Member government shall, ndthin the period provided for tlie 
payment of contributions by Regulation VIII, paragraph 2 of Part I of the 
Financial Regulations pay four fifths only of the contribution Bpi<ortioucd 
to it. 

3. "With regard to the payment of the remaining fifth, the Conference, at 
its next regular session, may, on the basis of appropriate recommendatiom 
by tlie Director-General, adjust the apportionmeut of contributions between 
Member governments, and shall determine the dfvtc when the payment of the 
rejunijiing fifth shall be due. 

iScauijATioN VIL 

Examinaiion of Audited Accounts by the ComniiUcc on Fmancial Croilrof. 

1. Not later than August 33, 1936, the resuite of the audit for the firet 
financial year shall be coraraimieated directly by the auditor to the Connniitee 
on Financial Control, which shall submit a report thereon to the next regular 
session of the Conference in accordance with Reflation XVIII, paragraph I 
of Part I of the Financial Regulations. 

2. The Director-General shall inform the next regular session of Uie Con- 
ference of the action he'has taken with regard to ^ny criticism or recommenda- 
tion ttffcoting financial management contained in the audit report. 

3. Not later than September 30, 1946, the Director-General shall transmit 
to Member governments copies of the audited acemuxts for the first financial 
yjuj* and the report of the Committee on Financial Control tltcrcon. ' 

4. The C onfereiice shall consider the annual accounts and the report 
in ftccovdai.ce with Regulation XX, paragraphs S and 4, of Part I' of the 
1' inanciid (leg .bilioi'is. » 
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Tabu; I. 

Ootttributidns, First Financial Year. 


Kati'on. 


Per cent. 


Totftl Alrt'iiJy 

nmrtniit due paid 

{U.S. $) (U.S.S) 


Amennl 

duo' 


{U.$!. S) 


MEMnch XATIO^'^ — 
•Aurtmlia 

Boljtfuttj 
IWivift 
Bturll 
ClWBdA 
Chfuft 
Colombia 
iGitbn 

CzooliintoTakia 
Uchmarb 

^ommican Republic 
XSciiador 

%jTit 

Gwoe 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Itonduraa 
TeclaPd 
Tndia 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxetnboure. 

Hoxieo 
Nolberloiid < 

Hew Zealand . . 

J*lcara)?“a .. •» 

Korvvay » * • • 

H,tnani'a » . « • 

Peru • • • • 

Philippino Cnmmonwonlth 
Polntid • • • • 

Svrin it . . 

tinifm of Smith Africa 
United IClnRilitin . < 

XTmied Btaloa .j 

Vcriwucla , . . » 

YupO'-lavia . • . . 


3‘3? 

1-2S 

ft- 2 n 

3 -Ad 
0-06 
C-Sft 

0- 71 
0*71 

1- 40 
0-«2 

0 - 05 
O'Or. 

1- 73 
fi*C0 
0-88 
0-05 
005 

o-os 

o«os 

4*25 

0-4t 

0- 05 
0*03 

n-or. 

187 

1- 38 
MS 
0*05 
0-B2 

o-or. 

0-71 

0- 25 

1- l» 
0-20 

2- 31 
IB-W) 
25*00 

0*58 

0-71 


83.250 
32,(Wft 

7.250 

80. 500 

120.500 

102.500 
17.750 

17.750 

35.000 

16.500 

1.250 
1,250 

4.3.250 

142.250 
0,500 
1.230 
1,260 
1,250 
1,050 

100.250 

11.000 
1,250 
1,350 
1,250 

40.750 

31.500 

28.750 
1,250 

35.600 

1,250 

17.750 
0,250 

20.750 
5,()00 

67.750 

875.000 

025.000 

14.500 
) 7,7.50 


10,000 

10,000 

3.000 
10.000 
20,1100 
20,f00 

3,oro 

0 

5,0f« 

10.000 

2,000 

0 

.5.000 

10,000 

0 

1.000 

3,000 

B2S 

3,000 

20.000 

3.000 
0 

.7.000 

5.000 
0 

10.000 

10,000 

500 

10.000 

1,000 

3.000 

5.000 
O.tiOO 

0 

lo.noo 

55,000 

47,500 

2.000 

1,000 


73,260 

22,000 

4.250 
70,500 

100,r>00(n) 

142,500 

14.750 

17.750 
30,000 

5.500 

*0 

1.250 
38.250 

1:12,2.70 
O.-TOO . 
2.50 
2.50 
C2S 
0 

85.2.70 
8,000 
1,2.50 

<1 

0 

40.750 
2 i,r.no 

18.750 
760 

54>00 

250 

14.760 

1.250 

21.7.70 
8.005 

47.760 
320, (H 0 
677,600 

12.600 

10,7,7'1 



Total . • 

87*37 

a.lftt.2.70 

302,025(6) 

1.687,r>2.7(n) 

H,— PnoviAiO's roR New Slhiuvn't : 



nilmnled 


PoRMKit .Me«nEiw or the 1 j>te- 





BtM COMMWMOS— 
dhile It 

CiPitft 1 Mc.7 . . 

. Kl.Salrndor .. 
Kihiiipla 
fmn 

' Paraguay 

■ u.s.s.H. .. 

'Uruguay • * 

« * * 

0 * * * 

a • • a * 

V. «« f* 

« « * * 

a * ^ * 

, 1-15 
0*05 
0*0.7 
0*29 
0*71 
0*05 
8*00 
0*68 

28.760 

1,260 

1.250 

7.250 
17.7.70 

1.250 
200.000 

14.500 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

20.oro 

2,000 

■ « 

a » 

« » 

• 4 


Total 

10*88 

272,000 

. 23,000 
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'J’AijifE T. — Coniribiiii'ins, First Financial Year — eouitl. 


■ 

Per cent. 

Total 

amount Total 
(U. S, 8) 

Already 
uaid 
(t!. S. 8) 

Amount 

t’ue 

(15. S. 8) 

HI.— Otubb Pbovisiox ton New 
Nemsebs — 

1-75 

43,760 

' 0 

0 

• 

GnAvn Totai. 

100*00 

3,600,000 

335,026(1)} 

-l,887,0i:6(H)' 


(u) It IS understood Unit tho contribution duo from Cnnndn is being reduced bj ndranccs (o tbe 
OrgAnizotion in tho form of payment of oxponsob of tho First Session of the Conference, nhicb in iiun 
trill reduce tbe tntnl amount,' duo. 

(&) This total includes $0,000 of pnymonts in excess of the amounts duo. 


TaBIiC II. 

Proposals for Second Tear Appointment of Contributions. 


Nation. 



• 


First year scale 
(per cent.). 

Proposed sucond 
year scale 
(per coni.}. 

— SlEMnCR NsTiojts — 






Australia 





.7 -a® 

2 60 

Bolgmin • 





1-28 

1-41 

Bolitin ,, 





•20 

•JJ 

Bra/tl 





. 3-40 

2-W 

Canada . , 





. d'-O 

3 -Si) 

Chinn . . 





. 0-50 

,<(•68 

Colombia 





. -71 

•4>5 

Ouln 





•71 

•53 

Czechoslovakia 





. MO 

1-64 

Denmark 





•02 

•idt 

Dominican Renublic 




• •vR 

•LD 

Ecuador 





•OB 

06 

Egypt . . 





1-73 

I'SO 

Pinnco . 





. f>-()0 

6 bO 

'Grccto . , 





. ‘BS 

•43 

Guatemala 





. .*05 

•05 

Hoiti 





•05 

•05 

Uonduras 





. ' *06 

•05 

Iceland . , 





•06 

•06 

India , • 



’t 


4-25 


Trail . , 


• « 



. -M 

•33 

Lebiinon 





•03 

•06 

Liberia ;> 





. *06 

•05 

Luxembourg 





•06 

•06 

Mexico .. 





‘ 1-67 

J-40 

Netherlands 





. 1-.78 

I -62 

Nca Zealand 





1-16 

•80 

Nicaragua 




r 

. *03 

•05 

Nortiny 





. -62 

•68 

Panama 





, -05 

•05 

Pent 





•71 

•63 

Pnilippinos 





•26 

•27 

Poland .. 





1-10 

1-31 

Syria 





•20 

•20 

South Africa 





. 2-21 

1-73 

Dnited Kingdom 




. . 13-0.) - 

15>00 

uniteJ States 

, , 




. 23 00 

25-00 

Veno'uola 





a -58 


YugoOnxio 

•• 




•71 

•78 



OHotal (All Moinl)orf>) 

87-37 

t 

82-00 
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Tatjle Jl.—Piopbsah for Second lear Jppo-infmeni of ConiribiiUoyr^—toivUi. 


' 1 j ■* 

* IS'aticn, ' 

pirst-ycar 
aeulo. 
(pot cent.) 

Proposed 
. sccond-ycnr 
BO&lo 

(per oent.) 

II.— Pbovision fob New Membebss Fobmeb JD'Mbebs 

OF TBE iNTEBUt COMMlSSIOK — 

OlillO .* .. •• a. .. .. 

Costa Rica 

El Salvador . . . . . . 

Ethiopia 

Iran .. .. .. .. .. «. 

Paraguay .. ■ .. .. 

. U. S. S. R. «« .. «. .. .. 

'Uruguay .. .. .. 

M5 

•05 

-05 

•20 

•71 

•06 

8-00 

•68 

•80 

■05 

•06 

•22 

•53 

•05 

10-00 

•44 

Total 

10-88 

12-20 

III.— Otbeb PeovisiokTob OTiiEB New ItoraBES — 

1-75 

4-81 

, Gbahs Totae • .. 

lOO-CO 

100-00 

^ , 

P'AO Conference. 

Irirst Session. 

^ ' 

CDM5TI^STON H. < 

A < 

Committee IT (Finance). • 

s 

Doc. 173. 

B|nil7 (add'-, 
Cetober 29, IPI-l. 


’C0Rl?‘n:(ja’I<'‘N'3 and AJI’eNTOIENTS. financial REGHI-ATrONS, 

DOC. m . 

'Vase 1. The word “ THE VNITED NATIONS/' line 2, shoutd be trnns- 


posecl lo aj)pear at 'the end o£ Vi-e 1. 

Page JJ). Ilegnlation VI, Contributions for the Second Pinane.inl T-jir, 
is amended io read as 'follows : * 

“ 1. The appoi^ionment of contributions of Member Rovorninents' ^r 
the second financial year shall be that indicated in Table II attached 
liercro. 

“ 2. Each Member government shall, witixin the period provided for 
the payment of contributions by Regulation VIII, paragraph 2 of Part I 
,*of the P'inancial Regulations, pay not less than four-fifths of the contribu- 
tion apportioned to' it. ' 

“ a. With regard to tl-.e payment of the remainder of the contributions, 
the Conference, at its next regular session, 'may adjust the-apportionmeut 
, of contributions between Member •governments, and shall determine the 
date wlien the payment of the balance of i contributions shall be due. ~ 
Note .^The intention 'of the" Conference in adopting this provision 
■ is to permit negotiations ax'ising dutuf the initiative of the Members whose 
aixportonraents arc increased for ibe second financial year. It is rinder- 
• stood that, if Member governments slionld desire to make representations 
regarding the apportionment, of -the contributions allotted to thorn, the 
Director-General and tlio .'Executive Committee shall talce such, ropreseu- 
^tations into conjideration and. report to the next regular session 'o£ ihe 
C,ouCerQuce,;C[iciv recommendations with a view lo the adoption of n final 
‘ scale of contributions for tixe second financial year. The provision was 
considered necessary because it was found that certain members of tlio 
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First R^ioii of tlie Conference were unpren&red to Ao^ont « i 

Page 36. Delete “ Propotfih for in the title of Table II 
Page 37. Delrte “ Proposals for ” in the title of Table II. 


PAO Conference. 
Pir.st Session. 

COMMISSION B. 


-Doe. 207. 

B|IT|22. 

October 31, 1945. 


Committee 11 tPinanee). 

ANNEXES D. AND E. TO EEPORT OP COMMISSION B. 

Ahktx. D. > 1 


Rmolulion on (he Budget. 

The Conference resolves : 

That the total budget to bp allocated for contributions in the first finan 
cial year is tJic sum of 2,50'i,0(-0 XL S. dollars, as provided in Anne.x. II ol 
the Constitution. The total bndgfet to be allocated for contributions in the 
second financial year shall be the sum of 5,000,000 XI. S. dollars. Provisional 
estimates of reecipts and cxpen<iiturea for the first and second financial yeaw 
are attached. , 

That the preliminai-y estimate of expenditures by chapters, ns provisionally 
submitted by the Director-General for tlie first financial year, sh.»ll rpmain 
subject to further determination in accordance ■with tbe PinanciM Regulations, 
Part II <TMnj»orary), under u’bich a detailed budget for tbe first financi.sl yef»r 
shall bp submitted to the Committee on Financial Control not later than 
January 31, 1946. That in eonfomity with the same regulations, the proposed 
detailed budget for tbe second financial year shall be sent to" Member govern- 
ments not later than July 1, 1946. 

That in tbe event that Hie next Sesion of tbe Conference decides that, the 
second year .«bnll'be for a ppriod less than twelve months, tlie proportionate 
overpajnncnts of contributions for tbe second financial year shall be accredited 
towards contributions for the third financial year. 

Food and A<jri<uiliiire Organisation of the United Nations Budget for the First 
and Second Financial Years. 


(U. 8. BoUars). 


First FinanoUl Second Financial 
Year Oot. 10, 1046 Year July 1, 1940 
to June 30> 1940s to Ju&oSOt 1947a 


Sslimatu of Jltetipls — > 

Xotal amount aUooatcd for oontribntions, as per atiaclied 
table of first and scrond year contributions .. 

IiCss nllooaiions not yet taken up .. .. .. 

s 

2,600,000 $ 
202,750 

5,oap,'^oo 

806,000 

- Total . , 

s 

2,237,250 S 

4,105,000 

jgedvcl — 

Bxpenscs of Interim Commissian io September 30, 1046 
Bstimated expenses of Interim Commission, September 30 
to Ooiober 10. 1045 .. .. •> •> 

Ovcrpaymentsoffirstycaroonlributions .. 


207,664 ‘ 

16,000 

'6,000 

) Totttl •* 

$ 

1,964,006 $ 

4,189,000 
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Food atid Agriciilkire Organization of the Vmted Natiofis Biidget for the First 
and Second Financial years — contd. 

{Jj.S. Dollars.) 

' First Financial year. Second Financial 

Oct, 10, 1046 to year July 1, 1040 
Juno 30, 1046, to Juno 30, 1047, 

Etlhnatet of BxpmAitvtes — ■" 

l. — Tho Confeicnoc, Committees, and Technical Con- 
ference ,. ,. ,. .. .. .. 346,000 

{a) 

II, — ^Missions, Investigations and Special Fiojeots . , 136,000 

m, — Salaries ,, ,, ., ., .. 671,000 

IV, — Official Travel and Removal Expenses . . > , 120,000 

V, — 'Provident, Bctirement, and Health Insuranoe 

Funds ,, ,, ,, ,. ,. ., 07,000 

VI, — Qffico and Operational Expenses , , , , 100,000 

VII, — ^Miscellaneous and Unforeseen , , , , . , 100,000 

Total .. $ 1,488,000 

Tcanefcn to VTotking Capital Fund . , . . 400,006 

Total ,. 8 1.064,000 


(a) Includes expenses of the First Session of the Conference, 

' First md Second Tear Gonlrihiiiions. 
(U. 8. DoUars.) 


Hation, 


Total 
amomit 
payable 
(first year). 

Total 
amount 
payable 
(second year). 

80 Per cent, of 
Second year 
Duo 

July 31, 1946. 



8 

8 

$ 

— Mkmbeb Natioks — 





Australia , , , . 

« • 

83,360 

126,000 

100,000 

Belgium ' ,. 

s • 

32,000 

70,600 

60,400 

Bolivia 


7,260 

• 11,000 

8,800 

Brazil 

• « 

86,600 

130,000 

1Q4.0CO 

Canada , , , . 

S 4 

126,600 

190,000 

162,000 

Chile , , 

,• 

28,750 

43,000 

34,400 

China,, 

• 9 

162,600 

' 326,000 

260,000 

Colombia 

• 4 

17,700 

26,600 

21,200 

Cuba , , , , , , 

• • 

17,760 

26,600 

21,200 

Czechoslovakia , . . 


' 36,000 

77,000 

61,600 

Denmark ., • ' 

• • 

16,600 

34,000 

27,200 

Dominican Ecpuhlio 

« • 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Ecuador , . , . 

• • 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Egypt^ 

• 

43, 260 

06,000 

62,000 

France 

S 

, . 142,250 

281,600 

227,600 

Greece , . . . 

• 

0,600 

21,000 

10,800 

. Guatemala , , 

• » 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Haiti , , , , 

• 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Honduras 

• 

1,260 

2,500 

2,000 

Iceland , , , , 

• 

, 1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

India 

A 

• 

106,260 

233,600 

180,800 

Iraq ,, ' 

• » 

'11,000 

• 16,600 

13,200 

Lebanon , . . , 

• 

‘ 1,260 ^ 

2,600 

2,000 

Liberia . , . , 

• 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Luxembourg ,. 

• • 

1,260 

2,600 

2,000 

Mexico , . ♦ , , ’ 

S • 

46,760 

70,000 

60,000 

Xethorlands , . 

« * 

31,600 

70,000 

00,800 


430.000 

476.000 
1,487,000 

336.000 

176.000 

728.000 

200.000 

$ 3,830,000 

360,000 
$ 4,180,000 
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First oml Second Tear Contributions. 



(D. S. Dollars ). — contd. 





Total 

Total 

80 per cent of 

Kation, 


Amoiult 

Amunnt 

etebndyror 



jisyahlo 

liayaMo 

I>»o Jult*!)], 

* 


(fiffft year.) (qrconu y cnr.) 

lOlc; 



$ 

S 

$ 

S'otv Zcainnd . . 


28,7.10 

43,000 

34,400 

Kicarugim . . . . 


1,250 

2,300 

2,000 

Jforw.sy 


1d,S00 

■ 34,000 

27,200 

I’anamn 


1,2.10 

2,300 

2,0f/0 

ranictttiy 


1.250 

2,500 

2,000 

Furu . . 


17.750 

20,600 

21,200 

Fhihppino Comniomtcalth 


, 6,210 

13,500 

10,800 

FuHnd . . . . 

•-* • 

29,730, ~ 


52,400 

Syria 


6,000 

10,000 

8.000 

Union of Sniitli Afrioiv . . 


!57,750 

80,600 

09400 

UnUcil Kingdom 


376,000 

7.60,000 

000,000 

United Statrs .. .. 


625.000 

1,260,000 

l,000,ff0 

Vo’ieruoln 


11,300 

22,000 

17,000 

ViigoalnriA 


17,750 

30,000 

31,2f0 

Totol 

.. S 

2.214,250 S 

4,10.1,000 

$ 3,350,000 



to) 

(c) ■ 




Total 

Total 

SO 

Nation 


Amount 

Amonnt 

pet cent 0 



allocated 

nllo-at-d 

leeond yesi 



fi'st ye.st 

rccond yc it 

Aliocuiun 

11. — ^PnovistOK ron New MriniBRS 


) 



ronurK Memumis or me iKTiautt 




COMMinSTOK — 





Costa Kica 

« • 

1,2.10 

2,6eo 

2.000 

Bl Salvador . . . . 

« • 

1,250 

2,500 

2,000 

BUiiopia 

• • 

7,250 

11,0(0 

8.800 

Iron .. .. .. 

• • 

17,760 

20,5t0 

2WC0 

U. S. S. B 

• * 

200,000 

noo.roo 

400,000 

Uroguay 

• • 

14,600 

22,000 

17,000 

Total 

.. ■ S 

242,000. (6) 6 

S04,S0O 

*3 4S1.0C0 

in. — Otueb Pnovisioir ron ornER 





• New JlrsiBEBS — 


* 





43,760 

210,600 

102,400 

Gbwd TotAE .. . 

.. . s 

2,i500,000 5 

6,000,(t0 

8 4 rco.fto 


(a) f)f fliii amount, $2SiC.i}25 has already been paid, as imlicatfil bj' 
Table I nttaclied (o the Phiimcial Regulations, Part II. 

(b) Of thi*! amount, A2J< dOO has' already been paid, as jndieated by 

Taiile I attached to the h’inaneial Regulations, Part II. . 

(c) Of this- amount, SS.'iOO has already been paid, as jndieulcd by 
Table I attached to the Financial Regulations, Part II. 

Anncx. E. 

SUPPbCME.NTARY REPORT OP OOMMISSTOX B, TRAMSMlTTl-VTl 
THE PROPOSED BlJOOJiT RESOLUTION AND ATTAOnJlK.VTS. 

‘ The Committee on Piimncc has received the budget recommendations o£ 
the Director Oencral for the brs^ and ‘■econd financial years and,trniihini;s here-' 
uUli the proposed budget re.solnfion for adoption by tlic Coufcrenuc, togeyicy. 
nilh attached e.stbnate<} of receipts and expenditures. 

It will be noted that the reeoraroended budget for the first financial yenr^ 
of Si inontbe is the figure fi\e<l in the Constitution, $2,500,000, while tb® 
Meomnieiidcd budget for the ^e.If•lld financial year of 12 months is $.}.000,(Wifi- . 
These arc the amounts to lo allocated to Governments for uontributions 1** 
accordance with the scales of coutributions which have been fiscJ for the 
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first and second financial years rei-pcctively. In the event that the next session 
of the Conference shonld decide to reduce the length of the second finnu''inl 
year to sis njonMis or some 'othei' period less than twelve months, it is intended 
‘that any xu-oportionate overpayxnents of contributions 'for the second financial* 
year shall be credited towards the contributions which will become dne lot 
the .third financial year. This ecnitingency is taken into account in the budget 
resolution as recommended.. ^ ■ ‘ 

. The p.stiinatc of receipts nn«} expenditures attached to the budget resolu- 
tion are .those submitted byline Director-General and must nece'Hdruy be 
regarded as v'hoIJy 'provisional except as to the allocations for cnntriliucions. 
Under the 7<h>nincial Rcgulaticjis which liave been approved by Cominisstou B 
and which it is hoped will bj adepted by the Conference, the somcwlint gioicval 
estimates of ixiicnditures which Lave been submitted will be subject to change 
in aeeoi’danee with the provisinss of Regulations III and IV of the Temporary 
Pinaneiajl Rcgulaiions. .Under these regulations it is provide.d that Ihe 
Ijirec^or-Gcncvarshali presimt o detailed budget for the first financutl year to 
the Coinmittep on Pinaucial Conia-oI not later than January 31, 1946, and that 
tile detailed li’idget for the first financial year shall be sent to Meinbrr govevn*- 
meiits not later tlian March 33, 1946. for their information. Tha Dircclor- 
General is being given a very broad authority to take final fiction on the detailed 
expendilnre oml’iet for the' first year in consultation with the Committee tin 
i^nancial Control. . 

'* For the secoud financial year, the Director-General is required j;o present 
his detailed provisional budget lo the Committee on Financial Control uot 
later than May 1, 1946, att<3 this is to bb'sertt on to 'the SJcmber-feovbrnmenls 
not later thah the beginning of the second 'financial year on July 1, 1946. *' The 
dcjtaileicf jirovlsioual budget will fie subject to approval and adoption at the next 
regular ^iessiori of ' Ae Confeienee, which' it is anticipated ivUl be held iu 
Octohfer »ii’,jJ<p>Wiher,‘ '19^.6, in* accordance with Rule I of 'the Rules of Procc- 
diife'as apijrpvejd Ry Cpmnu^ion,B.' Pending thp final adoption’.of tbo detailed 
^penditutes budget for the ficcpiid financial, year at the next regular Scission 
q£4h’e,'(5qj?J:erjSjipp/the pirerj^r^iyeneral is aijthorized' by.ij;he Regiilpticns to 
incur 'expenflitiins 'after.’Junc' 30,' '1946,* consistently with the total amount 
Ai^roved for the 'ensuing fiiiancial ye^s, ajq^ for, the functjpn^ and purposes 
which will have been approved l)y that time in the d(?taile'd' budget for the firist 
financial -'ycaf.' f - i 

Since the estimates of rc-ecipts and expenditures will bo subject to change . 
in accordance vith the procednre previously indicated, it is unnecessary to 
1 -dommeiit' ai'\leHg'th oil (ke 'vnrioUs itcim of the estimates submitted by (he 
Dir^tbr-G’ciieral. V Some CbinuScnts,' hWeyer, may bd helpfol by way of clari- 
fication’ and amplification. " ' * 

d’etat Amounts AUocaUd for Contributions ; 

- , I * ** 

.With respect to the figure of $2,5(10,000 for the first year, lh« Committee 
considered 'that 'it had vi^tdlly no discretion in view of' the somewhat rigid 
.proy^iong o,*- |hc , Constilu(.iou nud' the commpp understandipg of the -intent 
pr these provisions.' Ii\ proposing Gie -figure ot~*$5,0()0)606 for' tlie second 
fiuanciahyearj'.Uie Committee was guided by the recommendation of the Director- 
General and by the intent expt‘«' 5 ed'in tl^e' First Report to the Coveruments, 
since tliat First Report was iuiiicative of a general agreement that the budget 
'of -the’ OrgMiizatio.n should avetdgo' '^out $5i000,000 annually oW the first 
fivc’Vtars. j • .ih, ' ' ■ '■ . 

UOSlOoMgtl. 
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'AHocaiions Koi Yci Taken Vp : 

Here the Din’ctor-Geiicral utid the Committee have followed the decisions 
taken in jircpai-infi: (ho t.ealcs of (‘wnlributions for the first and cerond financial 
years rosjicplively, and liavc indicated the amounts correspondiivi (o ihe jier- 
cenlngc ailowiiioiis rcsemd for new menihcrs. It is the hope jf the Committee 
tliat Ihesp allotalions will be inkcn by new members in a substantial decree not 
inter than the nest rccula" S''.'>un of tbe Conference, if not nitln the jo- 
mnindcr of the first financial year. To the extent that these anorulions are 
taken up bs' tJie rdlietcnce or suerptanee of new* Membei's, it will be possible 
to increase the islimatwi of exiienditures and of transfers to the warsioc cu]utbl 
fund. 

' Exj^cmes of ihc 7>if'’rnii Comn'imion : 

The expcn'.cs of the Interim Commission as r.hown for the per'nd ending 
September 30. 1915, are from tbo Auditor’s Keport, the approval of which has 
been rceomnieiuled. The sum e.irricd in the budRet for ihn Tc.aaiinn,* fieriod 
of ibe Interim (’onimission tip to the beginning of the first" fineuti.il year ta 
October 1C, 1915, ts in tstimalc. 

Oi'crpavmcnh of Fmt Tear CoHlrttmifons t • ' - 

Four inemberK, the Domiinean Eepnblic, Iceland, Liberia, and Lusembourg, 
have overpaid Iheii first ycer contributions to a (,otal of $G,000. Tl is assumed 
that thasc overpaj nicnts should be applieable against Lho sccond-yiar enntribu- 
lions of tlie hlemhers named. * 

I. The Conference, ComniiUecs, and TccJinieal Conference ; 

Tlie ehtiinnle of $345,000 for the first financial year inelndes an cslimsfe 
of $120,00(1 for advances by t’aimda in the form of Uie expenses of the prisrot i. 
Session of the Oonferenre, Tl.e Conimlttce recommends tliat a rafr.ud he mode 
to the extent iliai the cxpuu-cs »f the Conference not by Can.>d.s e.steeJ the 
amount rciuoiuing duo of ita first vear contribution. The estimate of ‘M’fO.nOO 
for the second financial year inrludeg provision for the next regular Si-ision of 
the Conference, which it is thought may be somewhat less expensive than tbo 

present Sesshm, Avhich was s*.nrily devoted in part to many iiiui-rfi*iuinig^ 

preparatoiy and organizational matters. 

3'ho greater j>art of t-he estimates under Chapter I ore provided for ihe 
work of various anticipated M.nnding committees, ad hoc tcdhui'Ml advisory 
committees, and technical eoprercnces. 

. An i(cin of special sigaifi<'.'tecc under Chapter I consists o: provision, for 
paying the cost cf bringing luiinbcrs of the Executive Comiuittei to t!ie incct- 
ings of that Committee. " rhe members of the Excenth'e Go'umitle*’ aro 
the servants i.f tlie Orgauir.tlion as a whole, and not of tJ'.cir respective 
Govcrnmeut.s. it Ims been asMiiimd that suitable provision for their rtponsek 
sliould be inatle fiora tlie Iiiiid' of the Organization., The Oomuiiitee on 
Finance is ol llio opinion ilmt a snilablo provision would take llic form of 
payment of imiunl transpoiMiitiou expenses of the members and an rdditional 
allowance for subsistance and other necessary expenses, such additional aUow*' 
nnco to be tniilo.-u lor th. nmnihers serving under like cireui.istanr.'s The , 
matter will re*|>d e review ni ibe next regular Session of the Conferenep. 

12, Mfisiom. Jnvesiigatians, and Special Projects ; 

hineli ef Ike work of tkf < irpanizalion will consist of orgaiisuig .i variety 
of missions to i-<'ii(ler ass’staiiee t*i Governments. The Organizilieu is iu‘-lrnctPO 
by its ( onstitmioi: “ to furnid'. such technical assistance as Government's may ' 
rcQuest.” 
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Tho (•sHniatci do not assume tlmt the Organizatioa will bear the entire 
eost q£ m'iSSTOtis cr special projects in all eases ; the extent vl flie activity 
which will he possible will depend to n considerable degree ol such arrauge- 
mente ns may be possible for the sharing of expenses by Governments request- 
ing nssisfaneo. 

i 

As indjoaied by its (Doc, 188), the Committee at its seventh 

meeting diseustied a proposal of the United Kingdom (Doc. 16 h on the subject 
of the expenses nf missions I'bc Committee considered that tlie proposal had 
been prc-seuted U*o late in the ronfercuce to permit tlie ])cn“-'cJ«ng of a pro- 
posed resolution or regulation, but agreed tliat the subject was one which will 
require the I'arerjl study of ihe Director-General aiul^lhe 3*ixeau;\ij Com- 
mittee. In view of Um variety of situatious wlneU may ansa in «■on^u‘etiott 
with missions, agreements re<iitecUng the aharing of expends may require 
adjustment to (it die circu»astniices of individual eases. 


2/L Salaries : 

Thi.*» ■’item is to Cover llie salaries of all personnel of the Orgnni/ntion, 
including llio'>e on temporar; ajtjiointmcnts or on reimbursable loan Tfim their 
governnacnlo, iinieeri(itit.-i» or olhiM- institutions, except in so f.ir ns toinpensa- 
tion of personnel Bpccially oppoicted for missions, investigations, and apeeinl 
projects i.s ^'(»vl>^’■d under Clnplcr XI. 


TV, OJJicial Tf'avcl and Removal JSxpenscs : 

Since Hie (Uganization witf frequently find it necessary to pav ll»c removal 
expenses of peCfons appointed and their families in order to bring them to 
tho scat of till' Grganizatiou, suhstontial items havo hceu included for this 
purpose. 

T. Provident, lietircmcni and Health Insurance Funds ; 


Pending t!»e development of a retirement fund, the Dircc('-’‘-Geuoi*al pro- 
poses that the tn-ganiwitioa thail establish a provident fund and a health 
insurance fund. . - - 

* r ^ 

VJ. Office, and Operaliondl Expenses : - 

The.*5c include such ilcti.'^ fi< stniHoheVy, communications, pnitaim. printing, 
iibrary, rent, fuel, nin‘tie3.‘ai|«j’-fu^iturc'ivix^^)!'quipmciif. The estimate for 
the KCcond year includes an 'lita^ojitjAlfeldsivq.'lif nalnric.s, for dii’ M;uu(eiinncc 
of Regional Olfic’S. No informatlflu T^jjreseiifly available as t.> the prohnblo 
number or location of tho proposed Kcgionni Offices.^ Spiicc icntal, printing, 
and lilirory itcms.wiU ho suhsUmtial,for tho second year. - 

\ t 

VIl, Misedlftiteous Ond Unforeseen : 


Undci this t’lmptcr an'i.Uowaucc is included for the aeeoml year to eo\er 
the costs of moving office and staff from femporevy to permanent hcadtpiortei-s, 

^Vorking UapItuJ Fund t ' 

Ak indicated by the figures, U in hoped pint transCcr.s to tho working enpitnl 
fund will bo not hss than ^75u.0')0 by tho end of tlie second financial ,vear. Iii 
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'the opinion of tlio Cominittco on Finance, this vnll constitute only n inininiuiii 
provision for the possible requirements, particularly in view of , the probability 
that it may, be necessary to aecumuiatc a building fund for the construction of 
a headquarters building at t!»e eventual scat of the United Nations. In the 
earlier eonsidcration of e.stiinfttc^ by the Interim Commission, it had been hoped 
that a vvnrld>jg «apital fund might be accumulated much more rapidly, but 
to do so is obviously incohsislent with the rapid beginning of the svork which 
is desired, unicss'new raeml'crs come info the" Organization at an early date. 
The ATOrking capital fund is to some ^Icnt a bulTcr fund. If the staff cannot 
be built lip as rapidly as hoped, it inaj* become possible to transfer amounts 
iarger than nmv tstimated to flte working capital fimd. It may be hoped that 
the need for a substantial working capital fund will induce the Director- 
General and (ho ' I'jxeeulive Committee to institute all feasible measures of 
economy in eat tying forward Ihe important vvofk of the Organization. 

In view of the late date in ilie Conference on which the Director-General 
im niipointod, the preparation and presentation of his budget estimates could 
only be a hasty affair. The Committee on Pinance has appreciated tiic diffi- 
cult position of the Director Oeneral, and exprpsed its confidmec in his admi- 
nistration by iorwarding hi* initial budget rccoi^cndatidns for cotisidera- 
ticn by the Conference withmit ebange. In considering ,the Director-Qcncrars 
detailed estimates of expenditures Die Executive Committee, m the Committee 
on. Pinancial Control, may well feel the need for expert ®^viee. 

The Oorainittcc recommends the udoptioh of the budget resolution trans- 
mitted heremtli. " * ' » • * 

'It • 1 I - ' 




